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The  place  to  tell  your  story  when  you  wont  to 
sell  women  is  in  the  medium  on  which  they 
depend  primarily  for  buying  ideos.  And  in 
Chicago  that  medium  is  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Because  it  prints  the  news  and  information  they 
want  in  order  to  get  more  out  of  life,  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  women  read  the  Tribune 
than  read  any  ather  Chicago  newspaper. 

In  today’s  competitive  fight  for  distribution 
and  store  support  the  Tribune,  more  than  any 


other  medium,  can  help  you  get  retailers  to 
stock  and  push  your  brand.  Because  it  produces 
better  results,  they  place  in  the  Tribune  more  of 
their  advertising  budgets  than  they  place  in  all 
other  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  work 
out  with  you  an  advertising  program  that  will 
increase  sales  and  build  a  strong  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  for  your  brand.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with 
him  now  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind? 
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WUUU  Reels,  Tensions  &  Autopasters 

Recently  purchased  for  three  different  types  and  makes  of  presses! 


•  FOR  USE  WITH  NEWSPAPER  AND 
ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES 


•  FOR  USE  WITH  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESSES. 
FOR  MONTREAL  STANDARD 


FOR  USE  WITH  MAGAZINE  PRESSES 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  MAGAZINE 

Printed  in  Nnw  HQvnn,  Conn. 


Chosen,  because  almost  a  quarter- 
century  of  experience  by  many  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  day  to  day  results 
in  their  own  plants,  prove  that 
WOOD  equipment  provides  the 
ideal  combination  of  high-speed, 
close  register  and  dependability. 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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Ploinfiald,  Now  Jartay  •  Exacutiva  and  Salat  Officat,  501  Fifth  Avanua,  Naw  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More  1 


►  [t’s  Big  .  .  .  over  550.000  population 

►  It’s  Steady  ,  .  .  un'iir[»assed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Readied  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
tlie  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  41  surrounding  counties  in  flie  Star  and  The  Ne^vs. 
W  rite  for  complete  market  data  today. 


#  Take  General  Merebandise  Store  sales  for  exam[>le — 
lawnniowers,  pinver-mowers,  umbrellas,  swings — sales  per 
family  in  Indianapolis  top  the  national  average  by  123%*! 

That’s  not  surprising  when  you  realize  that  average  in¬ 
come  per  Iiouselndd  in  Indianapidis  is  ?6913**  annually, 
fhst  among  cities  of  over  KKl.tMX).  fliat’s  not  all — look  at 
these  other  important  Indianapolis  market  advantages: 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  -  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1953. 
'Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1953,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


the  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


House  Organ  Survey  or  Composographed,  Brodhead,  fe 

To  THE  Editor:  A  story  in  your  no  one  who  has  fished  this  stream 
May  8th  issue  (Page  32)  stated  least  of  all  a  member  of  the  fam- 
that  “about  two-thirds  of  the  daily  ily.  would  call  it  anything  bt; 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  Brodhead’s  Creek.  Furthermon, 
and  Canada  don’t  have  house  or-  the  total  lack  of  reverence,  nay, 
gans.  .  .  The  story  then  pointed  the  offhandedness  tantamount  to 
out  that  the  lead  contention  was  flippancy,  with  which  this  magnifi- 
based  on  responses  of  72  papers  to  cent  zingling  water  is  mentioned. 
100  questionnaires  sent  out  to  pa-  sits  ill  with  the  true  believer.. 
pers  with  circulations  over  55,000.  whether  it  originated  with  an  im- 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  assump-  pious  scion  or  an  ignorant  reporter 
tion  is  unjustified.  After  all,  are  It  would  be  interesting  to  kno» 
72  papers  in  the  55.000-and-above  whether  the  statement  about  fish, 
class  representative  of  the  close  to  ing  the  Brodhead  fly  in  Canada 
1,800  dailies  in  the  United  States?  originated  with  Mr.  B.  or  in  tht 
As  E&P  will  recall,  the  medium  columnist’s  opium  pipe.  Probably 
sized  daily  in  the  country  has  a  the  latter,  for  no  Brodhead  fishc. 
circulation  of  about  7,880,  hence  rnan  would  say  such  a  thing.  If  i 
the  survey  cited  in  the  story  is  may  enlighten  you,  the  i»int  is 
probably  over-weighted  in  favor  of  that  the  Brodhead  was  originally  i 
the  larger  newspapers  in  the  coun-  brook  trout  stream  but  somewhtrt 
try.  from  1900  to  1912  the  brook  trou: 

Raymond  Simon,  virtually  (please  don’t  work  up 

Assistant  Professor  any  arguments  with  me  on  this) 
died  out  and  the  B.  became  the 
second  finest  brown  trout  stream 
in  America.  Also,  there  are  oo 
(The  survey  was  made  by  Bert  brown  trout  in  Canada,  broadly 
Stolpe,  director  of  promotion  and  speaking,  except  in  Newfoundland 
public  relations  of  the  Des  Moines  where  they  have  enormous  ones. 
Register  and  Tribune).  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  if 


Utica  College, 
Utica,  N.  Y, 


Fluorescent  First  ago  it  is  a  brook  trout  fly  and  n« 

To  THE  Editor:  According  to  an  worth  a  damn  on  browns.  If  itwis 
item  (E&P,  May  I,  page  54),  invented  circa  1912,  it  is  a  brow 
the  New  York  Sunday  News  is  ex-  trout  fly  and  not  worth  a  damnoi  i 
perimenting  with  Day-Glo  ink  and  brooks.  In  other  words,  the  saw  j 
the  intaglio  process.  I  thought  that  {Continued  on  page  34)  j 
you  might  be  interested  in  our  use 

^wrNov".‘  f  W^B.'^AlSgS  ■■■■il™ 

the  News  is  the  first  to  use  this  I 

process  in  their  magazine  section,  ^  / 

we  still  claim  the  distinction  of  be-  ^nort  ^akeA 
mg  among  the  pioneers  of  fluores¬ 
cent  inks  in  ROP  pages.  Woman's  Page: 

Monte  Solkover  Wedding  Story  in  the  Jacksm 
Production  Manager  (Tenn.)  Sun  about  a  bride  wbo 
Pacific  National  once  formerly  sang  in  the  Mem- 

Advertising  Agency  phis  Open  Air  Theatre  (MOAT); 

Seattle,  Wash.  "She  sank  in  the  MOAT  at  Mem¬ 

phis  several  seasons.’’ 

Fisherman's  Lament  ■ 

To  THE  Editor:  No  wonder  the  Wedding  Story  in  the  Hm- 
hapless  victims  of  reporters’  ignor-  holdt  (Nev.)  Star:  “Justice  of  the 
ance  and  inaccuracy  are  buying  Peace  Jack  Blank  untied  the  cou- 
tape  records  to  defend  themselves,  pie  in  marriage.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  “the  Brodhead”  ■ 

cannot  buy  an  oversize  one  for  the  Recipe  in  the  Albany  (Orel 
same  purpose.  Because  I  am  sorry  Democrat-Herald:  “Stir  in  rolled 
to  tell  you,  sir,  that  the  last  para-  oats.  Sprinkle  the  United  States 
graph  in  your  otherwise  attractive  Canada  and  England.” 
column  has  more  holes  in  it  than  a  ■ 

teletype  tape.  (Ray  Erwin’s  Clip-  Cabbage  Recipe  headline  in  the 
pings  Column,  E&P,  May  8,  page  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  TribuK- 
4).  “Cooking  Garbage.” 

If  vicepresident  (whatever  that  ■ 

is)  Brodhead  actually  referred  to  Film  Festival  summary  in  the 
“the  biggest  little  river”  as  Brod-  Chicago  Daily  News:  “Gilbef- 
head  Creek — which  I  strongly  Seldes,  noted  author  and  lecturer, 
doubt — he  probably  is  a  synthetic,  gummed  up  the  festival.” 


You  kind  of  hope  it  is — for  good 
news  and  good  times  often  come  your 
way  by  telephone. 

Maybe  it’s  a  date  for  sister  Sue.  Or  a 
business  call  for  Dad.  Or  Bill  asking 
if  Jimmie  can  go  to  the  movies.  Or 
Grandma  calling  Mother  to  find  out 
if  things  are  all  right.  And  everything 
is  more  likely  to  be  all  right  when 
there’s  a  telephone  in  the  home. 

In  many,  many  ways,  the  telephone 
is  a  real  friend  of  the  family.  And  the 
cost  is  small — ^just  pennies  a  call. 


BEI.L.  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Local  t»  serve  the  community. 
Nationwide  to  serve  the  nation. 


Vol.  87,  No.  21.  May  16.  1964.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  E*l^  » 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  the  E<W  • 
Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  Tort  J 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Ofiloe  at  New  York. 
under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879.  Annual  subscription  56.60  in  United 
and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  510.00. 
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No.  12  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 
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Back  Of  The  Bijou 


It  may  never  have  occurred  to  you,  but  the 
Bijou  Theatre  on  Main  Street  is  kept  operat¬ 
ing  not  just  by  the  manager  and  his  small 
staff  but  literally  by  thousands  of  people.  For 
back  of  the  Bijou  is  a  vast,  complex  organiza¬ 
tion  of  artists,  artisans,  technicians,  experts, 
executives,  without  whom  the  Bijou  would 
not  be  able  to  function. 

This  many-sided  talent  pool  represents  the 
production  branch  of  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry.  A  typical  motion  picture  requires  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  some  300  specialists  repre¬ 
sented  by  35  unions  and  guilds.  For  every 
performer  imaged  on  film,  15  non-actors  work 
behind  the  camera.  And  outside  the  studio 
stages,  there  are  allied  industries  —  the  film 
laboratories,  the  property  houses,  the  animal 
compounds,  the  transportation  firms,  the  re¬ 
search  agencies,  the  catering  companies,  the 
camera  and  lighting  equipment  makers. 

For  the  sake  of  realism,  an  entire  company 
and  crew  may  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  to 
achieve  authentic  on-the-spot  film.ing  on  loca¬ 
tion.  A  group  of  current  pictures  varies  in 
locale  between  the  waterfront  of  New  York, 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  mountains  of  Colom¬ 


bia  and  the  braes  of  Scotland.  All  of  them 
were  produced  there  partly  or  in  their  en¬ 
tirety  to  give  a  fillip  of  truth  and  beauty  to 
the  screen  of  the  Bijou. 

• 

The  local  movie  house  is  the  nerve  center 
of  this  vast  and  continuing  accomplishment 
that  is  called  “production”.  At  times  as 
many  as  33,000  persons  have  worked  directly 
for  the  important  picture  studios.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  154,000  workers  who  put  in 
regular  hours  for  the  4,570  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  or  the  2,500  industrial  firms  which 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  the  film-makers. 
Or  should  we  say  the  Bijou? 

Yes,  the  Bijou  is  a  small  unit,  but  a  big  con¬ 
sumer.  The  thousands  of  feet  of  film  it  runs 
through  its  projectors  requires  the  major 
studios  to  turn  out  several  hundred  features 
a  year,  expend  more  than  $60  million  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  maintenance,  approximately  $400 
million  for  production  costs  and  have  an  esti¬ 
mated  annual  consumption  of  two  billion  feet 
of  (raw  stock)  film. 

Back  of  the  Bijou  is  a  big  effort.  Think  of  it 
the  next  time  you  walk  down  Main  Street. 
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We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Pic/«re  Organizations,  Inc. 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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THERE’S  A 
DIFFERENCE  IN 


2-PAGE 


MICROFILM  QUALITY 


.  .  .  and  there’s  a  BIG  difFerence,  also,  in 
the  size  of  2-page  reproductions.  Micro 
Photo’s  new  2-page  method  now  gives  you 
images  so  large  they  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  old  style,  space-consuming  one-page 
pictures  ...  at  a  saving  of  30%  or  more  on 
previous  costs.  We’ll  gladly  send  sample 
films  .  .  .  that  will  prove  to  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new,  exclusive  2-page  method. 


Hundreds  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers 
like  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  and  Charleston 
News  A  Courier  use  our  BIG  IMAGE  2-page 
microfilm  service. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 


4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 
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Small  World  (Stuffy,  Too) 

At  home,  “Stuffy”  Walters  and  “I’ete”  Akers  compete  vigj. 

ously  as  executive  editors  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  (indui 
ing  the  Chicago  Daily  News)  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


After  the  ASNE  meeting  in  Washington,  the  two  editors— muc® 
to  their  surprise — found  themselves  fellow-passengers  on  a  E- 
muda-bound  plane  and  they  vacationed  at  the  same  hotel.  r 
A  Windy  City  wag  cracked;  “I’m  afraid  Pete  fouiul  it  Stugi 


Hi,  Lowe! 


Humor  at  the  Nebraska  Press  Association  convention 
Omaha  reached  a  new  Lowe.  Or  Loutrh. 


I  I  Omaha  reached  a  new  Lowe.  Or  Lough. 

Jack  I^we,  publisher  of  the  Sidney  Telegraph,  registered  w 
out  a  hitch.  Along  came  Jack  Lough  (pronounced  low),  pub'.is  * 
of  the  Albion  News,  and  registration  clerks  did  a  double-take.  H 
even  looks  like  the  other  one,”  a  clerk  exclaimed. 

The  Lough  of  .Mbion  was  taken  to  meet  the  lx)we  of  Sidnet. 

“Is  your  name  really  Jack  Lowe?”  I^ugh  asked. 

“Well,”  hedged  Lowe,  “it’s  really  John.  How  about  you?” 

“Nope,”  laughed  Lough,  “my  name  is  Jacob.” 


Mechanical  Age 


.\rthi  r  Dalky  re[x>rts  from  Churchill  Downs  in  his  “Sports 
the  Times”  column  in  the  New  Yor\  Times: 


“The  Mechanical  Age  has  finally  caught  up  with  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  After  issuing  pass-out  checks  to  the  350- 
odd  newspaper  men  here — and  some  of  them  are  very 
odd — for  seventy-nine  years,  they  hit  a  new  gimmick  for 
No.  80.  As  each  typewriter  pounder  presented  his  creden¬ 
tials,  he  was  stamped  on  the  back  of  his  hand  with  in¬ 
visible  ink.  Then  all  he  had  to  do  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  tightly  guarded  press  box  thereafter  was  stick  his  paw 
under  a  violet  ray  lamp  and  the  invisible  identification 
became  visible.” 


Dizzy  Diary 


— To  Historical  (not  hysterical)  Cocktail  Party  which  Grossc 
&  Dunlap  tendered  William  DeWitt  and  Samuel  Nisenson  at 
the  White  Turkey  in  honor  of  their  new  book,  “History’s  lij 
(ireatest  Events.”  Colonial  costumed  lackeys  offered  such  histor  | 
ical  highballs  as  Benjamin  Franklin  Flip,  George  Washingtor.  i 
Whirlixaol,  .\lexander  Hamilton  Horsewhipper  and  John  Quinc'  ; 
.\dams  Atomicky,  but  I  stuck  with  (no  “was”  liefore  stuck)  the || 
Thomas  Jefferson  Julep.  The  New-York  Historical  Society  dot' 
onstrated,  by  caiullelight,  early  American  household  implement' 
.\mong  those  helping  select  the  great  events  for  clever  word-aiK  r 
drawing  coverage  in  the  Ixiok  w'ere  J.  M.  Roberts,  .\P  columnist  ! 
Virginius  Dabney,  editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch;T\iOZ\ 
as  L.  Stokes,  political  columnist.  United  Features  Syndicate,  ancl 
Ernest  K.  T.indley,  Washington  editor,  Newsweek^.  fTne  of  thwl 
esents  was  publication  of  Gutenlierg’s  Bible  (now  4.000,000  tonsi 
of  pa(ier  go  through  .\mcrican  presses  annually).  Chatted  wth 
two  of  my  favorite  public  relations  men,  Carl  Frbe,  an  old  fntnit 
of  Miami  days,  who  recently  handled  the  opening  of  the  J3<). 
000,000  Cross  County  Shopping  Center  in  Westchester,  and  Ss 
Presten,  who  promoted  the  unusual  Iwok  party. 

— Staggered  on  over  from  the  White  Turkey  to  the  McAlp^" 
Hotel  for  Conrad  Frederick  Smith’s  \c\-Charlottc  (N-  C.)  Oh-  ! 
server^  Poultry  &  Egg  National  Board  dinner  glorifying  the  gr^ 
.American  hire!,  chicken,  for  every  American  holiday  of  the  year 

— To  Crestwood,  Westchester  County,  with  Miss  Nora  w 
fauver.  New  York  schoolteacher  sister  of  Tennessee’s  Senator  | 
Kefauver,  for  dinner  in  the  hospitable  home  of  the  New  lOf  I 
svndicated  columnist.  North  Callahan,  Tennessee-horn. 
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Chiropractic  Protection 

for  Professional  Athletes 

Athletes  who  play-for-pay  are  of  no 
value  to  their  employers  when  they  are 
benched  with  injuries.  This  is  why  so  many 
club  owners  engage  the  full-time  services  of 
a  doctor  of  chiropractic  to  keep  their  high- 
salaried  players  in  the  lineup,  at  top  physical 
and  mental  efficiency. 

Managers  know  that  many  injuries  occur, 
not  from  an  actual  accident,  but  rather  from 
the  nature  of  the  activity  of  the  sport  itself. 
Twists,  sprains  and  dislocations  are  common 
for  those  who  participate  in  sports. 

A  baseball  pitcher,  who  spends  an  after¬ 
noon  throwing  as  hard  or  as  accurately  as  he 
can,  may  suffer  a  lumbar  or  sacroiliac  subluxa¬ 
tion  or  a  shoulder  or  arm  injury.  Structural 
maladjustments  prevent  muscular  co-ordina¬ 
tion  and  result  in  loss  of  control.  The  ill 
effects  of  these  lesions  are  seldom  realized  immediately.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone,  other 
than  those  specifically  trained  in  the  physical  and  mechanical  approach,  as  is  the  doctor 
of  chiropractic,  to  determine  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  injury.  Scientific  examinations 
by  the  doctor  of  chiropractic  clearly  detect  lesions  .  .  .  and  their  early  correction  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  athlete  from  being  sidelined  with  a  wide  variety  of  disorders. 

Many  thousands  of  professional  athletes  have  learned  that  the  first  requisite  of 
health  procedure  is  the  maintenance  of  the  mechanical  integrity  of  the  body  .  .  .  free  from 
spinal  defects  and  postural  distortions  ...  in  keeping  with  chiropractic  principles. 

The  rapid  acceptance  of  this  modern  healing  science  has  been  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  beneficial  results  obtained  in  difficult  cases. 

Today,  the  amateur  sports  enthusiast  is  following  the  example  of 
the  professional — he  has  learned  to  consult  a  doctor  of  chiropractic  to 
obtain  corrective  treatment  that  will  re-establish  normal  nerve  function, 
with  the  resultant  muscular  co-ordination  of  the  body  so  necessary  for 
successful  athletic  competition. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  phase  or  this  modern  science  of  healing. 

NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION 

WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 
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^  book  Of  RECORD 

1953 


The  1953  annual  volume  of  The  Nevf  York  Times 
Index  is  now  on  the  press  . . .  with  over  1,200  pages 
of  useful  information  for  your  morgue. 

Over  a  half  million  separate  news  facts  published 
in  The  New  York  Times  last  year  are  recorded  in 
this  extraordinary  volume.  It’s  your  complete  and 
compact  guide  to  the  events  of  1953  .  .  .  organized 
for  quick  reference  under  thousands  of  different 
subject  and  geographical  headings,  and  under  tens 
of  thousands  of  names  of  individuals,  organiza¬ 
tions,  institutions  and  companies. 

Each  news  reference  is  dated  to  show  when  (and 
where)  the  story  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times 
. . .  or  when  your  own  newspaper  may  have  carried 
it.  What  is  more,  there  are  thousands  of  skillfully 
written  news  summaries!  These  summaries  give 


you  the  basic  facts  about  last  year’s  events  in  the 
major  fields  of  activity,  and  save  you  many  hours 
of  tedious  research. 

The  1953  volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index  is 
printed  on  long-lasting  rag  paper,  and  attractively 
bound  in  library  buckram.  It  can  be  purchased 
separately  for  $35,  or  you  can  get  it  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  twice-a-month  Index  at  the 
low  price  of  $50 ...  a  combination  rate  that  saves 
you  $20. 

Your  staff  will  appreciate  having  this  time-saving 
guide  to  all  the  news  of  1953— but  don’t  wait  too 
long  to  order  it !  Almost  the  entire  press  run  will 
be  mailed  to  our  list  of  subscribers  to  the  complete 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX  service.  There  won’t 
be  many  copies  left. 


The  New  York  Times  Library  Services  Department 
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ANPA  Files  Await  G-Men 
In  Probe  of  Ad  Business 

Documents  Pertinent  to  10  Topics 
Made  Ready  for  Perusal  May  17 


An  array  of  documents  from 
the  files  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  is  ready 
for  inspection  by  FBI  agents  if 
they  call  at  ANPA  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  on  Monday, 
May  17,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
association’s  board  of  directors. 

The  material,  ANPA  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams  said, 
related  to  some  of  the  10  points 
of  an  inquiry  into  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  made  by  the 
Anti-Trust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  ANPA  files  dealing  with 
some  of  the  subjects  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  Mr.  Williams  pointed  out. 

Goes  Back  to  1941 

In  searching  for  data  that  might 
be  pertinent  to  the  probe,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said  that  files  since  1941  had 
been  examined  and  this  material 
will  be  laid  bare  for  whatever 
study  the  government  wants  to 
make  of  it. 

A  special  room  at  ANPA  head¬ 
quarters  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  agents. 

A  Justice  Department  spokes¬ 
man  in  Washington  declined  to 
comment  on  the  investigation  but 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  it  could 
be  taken  for  granted  that  G-men 
would  examine  the  ANPA  mate¬ 
rial.  on  schedule,  because  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  had  been 
seeking  acces.s  to  it  since  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Subject  to  Harassment 

T^e  ANPA  board  of  directors 
decided  at  the  April  meeting  that 
the  files  should  be  made  available 
rather  than  resort  to  litigation  to 
test  the  government’s  right  to  con¬ 
duct  a  “fishing  expedition.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson  ad- 
'^ised  the  board  that  there  were 
too  many  precedent  rulings  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  run  against  the  asso¬ 
ciation  if  it  resisted  the  inquiry. 
Procedures  by  the  anti-trust  prob¬ 
ers  indicated  the  possibility  of  long- 
drawn-out  harassment  of  the  indus- 
ity,  Mr.  Hanson  warned. 

Since  the  first  notice  that  an  in- 
''tttigation  “of  alleged  violations 
of  anti-trust  laws  with  respect  to 
the  advertising  industry”  was  re¬ 


ceived  last  Dec.  28,  ANPA  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  specific 
nature  of  the  charges.  The  matter 
has  been  handled  by  the  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Division,  Judge  Stanley 
N.  Barnes,  and  the  chief  of  gen¬ 
eral  litigation,  Victor  H.  Kramer, 
who  conducted  the  trial  of  the  first 
newspaper  anti-trust  case  agaiast 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  in  1950. 

Holdover  Trust-Busters 

In  connection  with  the  person¬ 
nel  involved,  Paul  Martin  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers’  Washington 
Bureau  this  week  reported  that 
holdovers  from  the  Truman  Admin¬ 
istration  are  conducting  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration’s  “tough 
policy”  of  anti-trust  prosecutions. 
Mr.  Martin  noted  that  only  eight 
of  the  270  lawyers  in  the  division 
are  newcomers  since  the  Repub¬ 
licans  came  to  power.  He  quoted 
Judge  Barnes  as  explaining  that 
the  specialized  knowledge  of  the 
holdovers  is  advantageous. 

The  current  inquiry  into  news¬ 
paper  business  affairs  is  the  fourth 
anti-trust  action  in  five  years,  the 
others  being  the  Lorain  case  in 
which  the  government  won  an  in¬ 
junction  against  anti-radio  prac¬ 
tices;  the  New  Orleans  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  refused 
to  outlaw  local  forced  combination 
rates;  and  the  Kansas  City  Star 
case  which  is  in  the  motion  stage. 
(See  Page  8). 

According  to  Mr.  Hanson,  the 
trust-busters  sought  a  .sweeping  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  whole  newspaper 
publishing  business  in  1950  but 
failed  to  get  clearance  for  that 
enterprise.  The  ANPA  counsel 
refers  to  the  probers  as  “news¬ 
paper-haters.” 

Uninformed  on  FTC  Case 

In  pursuing  the  intent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  inquiry  Mr.  Hanson  said 
he  encountered  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  probers  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  investigation 
30  years  ago  which  gave  the  ANPA 
a  clean  bill  of  health  on  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  accrediting  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  Also,  he  said,  there  was  an 
apparent  misunderstanding  of  the 


term  “standard  rate  form,”  the 
probers  indicating  that  they  believe 
it  means  a  “standard  rate”  estab¬ 
lished  by  consultation  among  pub¬ 
lishers.  rather  than  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  is.  merely  a  standard  size  and 
format  for  rate  cards. 

In  initial  contacts  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  office  Mr.  Hanson  was  told 
by  Mr.  Kramer  that  there  were 
three  specific  questions  of  interest. 
They  were: 

1.  How  newspapers  determine 
their  advertising  rates;  2.  How 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  ANPA 
fix  commission  rates  of  15%  and 
2%;  and  3.  The  basis  for  ANPA 
recognition  of  agencies. 

Reply  Memorandum 

This  list  was  expanded  in  a  for¬ 
mal  demand  by  Judge  Barnes  for 
access  to  ANPA  files  and  the 
.ANPA  Board  then  furnished  a 
memorandum  replying  to  each  of 
the  10  points,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

1 .  Establishment  of  standards  for 
“standard  rate  card"  used  by  news¬ 
papers. 

ANPA  has  never  established  any 
standards  for  rate  cards;  the  matter 
of  fixing  rates  is  exclusively  within 
the  control  of  each  individual 
newspaper.  The  word  “standard” 
applies  only  to  the  size  of  the  card, 
for  the  convenience  of  advertisers 
and  agencies. 

2.  Changing  the  charges  of  com¬ 
mission  rates  for  advertising  agency 
service. 

ANPA  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  charges  made  by  agencies; 
newspapers  establish  their  own 
rate.s  and  fix  commissions  paid  to 
agencies;  quite  generally  it  is  15%, 
since  long  before  1917. 

3.  The  2%  cash  discount  allowed 
by  media  to  advertising  agencies. 

Many  newspapers  still  do  not  pay 
the  2%  and  .ANPA  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

4.  The  refusal  of  media  to  grant 
d'e  1 5  %  to  advertisers  placing  copy 
direct,  and 

5.  Efforts  to  discourage  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  from  granting  re¬ 
bates  to  advertisers. 

FTC  in  1924  disposed  of  this 
issue  and  found  ANPA  had  no 
power  to  compel  its  members  to 
adhere  to  a  strong  position  against 
rebating  and  commission-splitting. 
The  record  demonstrated  that  a  so- 
called  house  agency  was  an  ingen- 


Judge  Will  Probe 
Pressroom  Sabotage 

Norwich,  Conn 
Retired  Judge  William  M.  Malt- 
bie  has  been  named  as  a  one-man 
grand  jury  to  investigate  reports  of 
sabotage  in  presses  of  the  Norwich 
Bulletin. 

The  appointment  was  made  at 
the  request  of  State’s  Attorney 
Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  following  a 
strike  by  pressmen,  under  way 
.since  March  13.  The  paper’s  man¬ 
agement  has  complained  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  its  presses,  but  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  publication  schedule. 


ious  and  deceptive  device  created 
by  an  advertiser  to  obtain  a  rebate 
from  publishers;  also  that  services 
rendered  by  a  house  agency  were 
not  comparable  to  those  of  bona 
fide  agencies;  likewise  split  com¬ 
missions  impaired  an  agency’s  serv¬ 
ices. 

Complaint  Dismissed 

6.  The  standards  for  “recogni¬ 
tion"  of  advertising  agencies. 

ANPA  has  for  a  long  time — and 
FTC  dismissed  the  complain: 
against  it — required  agencies  to 
submit  proof  of  financial  reliability, 
reputation  and  experience  to  win 
certification  on  a  list  which  is 
merely  for  the  information  of 
newspaper  publishers.  The  list  is 
not  a  general  credit  list  but  mere¬ 
ly  a  credit  list  of  bona  fide  agen¬ 
cies;  and  fake  agencies,  camou¬ 
flaged  house  agencies,  etc.,  have 
no  place  on  it.  The  publisher  bills 
the  agency  for  space  used  and  the 
agency  is  responsible  for  prompt 
payment. 

7.  Establishment  of  "zones"  for 
“recognition"  or  “non-recognition’ 
of  agencies. 

ANP.A  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  zones;  the  sole  purpose  of 
•ANP.A  recognition  is  to  establish 
credit  ratings  for  agencies  which 
do  business  on  a  far  wider  scale 
than  locally. 

8.  Exchange  of  views  between 
agencies  and  ANPA  concerning 
“recognition,"  discounts,  etc. 

.All  information  .submitted  by 
agencie.s  to  ANPA  is  confidential 
and  .ANP.A  never  consults  a  com¬ 
peting  agency,  except  in  the  matter 
of  checking  references  or  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  principals  in  the  agency 
seeking  recognition.  ANPA  does 
not  discuss  uniformity  of  rates,  etc. 

9.  Complaints  received  by  ANPA 
regarding  these  subjects. 

Relatively  few  complaints  have 
been  received  from  agencies;  usu- 
Continued  on  page  "^4 
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K.C.  Star  Anti-Trust  Trial 
Indicated  Next  October 


Court  Voices  Concern  Over  Length 
Of  Period  Covered  by  the  Charges 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  MOTION  for  a  bill  of  partic¬ 
ulars  sought  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company  to  enable  it  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  trial  on  anti-trust  charges 
has  been  taken  under  advisement 
in  the  United  State.s  District  Court. 

Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan  said 
he  would  rule  on  the  motion  as 
soon  as  possible  and  indicated  he 
would  set  the  case  for  trial  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Elton  Marshall,  attorney  for  the 
Star,  contended  in  arguing  the  mo¬ 
tion  that  the  need  for  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  resulted  from  the  scope, 
nature  and  magnitude  and  the  long 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  in¬ 
dictment. 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  president,  and 
Emil  A.  Sees,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  are  co-defendants. 

Seeking  Specific  Data 
Mr.  Marshall  declared  that  no 
charges  of  conspiracy  were  alleged 
and  that  a  violation,  if  any,  would 
have  resulted  from  overt  acts  not 
covered  specifically  in  the  charges. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  criminal 
procedure,  such  as  the  indictment, 
there  are  no  instrumentalities  avail¬ 
able  to  the  defendant  for  discovery 
of  the  instances  alleged  to  be  vio¬ 
lations. 

The  attorney  added  that  a  bill 
of  particulars  setting  forth  specific 
alleged  acts  is  the  only  source  from 
which  facts  concerning  the  case 
could  be  ascertained  by  the  defend¬ 
ants.  The  Star  must  look  to  the 
court,  he  said,  to  learn  specifically 
what  it  is  charged  with. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  there  are  two 
purposes  involved  in  seeking  a  bill 
of  particulars:  one,  to  enable  the 
defendant  to  prepare  his  defense; 
the  other,  to  enable  the  court  to 


confine  the  case  within  reasonable 
limits. 

The  government,  Mr.  Marshall 
said,  gave  the  Star  no  limitation 
of  time.  The  statute  of  limitations 
is  three  years,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  the  government’s  position  that 
all  transactions  from  1926  to  the 
date  of  the  indictment  were  perti¬ 
nent,  he  told  the  court.  The  pres¬ 
ent  company  was  formed  in  1926. 
The  indictment  was  returned  Jan. 
6,  1953. 

How  Far  Back? 

“That’s  something  that  has  been 
on  my  mind  for  some  time,”  Judge 
Duncan  commented.  “How  far 
back  can  the  government  go?  That 


thinking  out  loud  and  was  not 
making  a  ruling.  Then  he  added: 

“I  don’t  want  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  time  until  I  reach  retire¬ 
ment  age  going  over  this  case. 
That’s  four  years  away  and  that’s 
what  might  happen  unless  we  reach 
an  agreement.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  replied  that  most 
of  the  government  evidence  will  be 
of  a  “more  recent  vintage  than 
1932  or  1933.”  He  said  he  believed 
the  Star  was  seeking  government 
evidence  in  requesting  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  said  the  defendants 
know  the  facts  of  the  case  as  well 
as,  if  not  better  than,  government 
representatives. 

‘Ask  Mr.  Sees’ 

Mr.  Jinkinson  declared  that  if 
Mr.  Marshall  wanted  a  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  he  should  sit  down  with 
Mr.  Sees  and  ask  him  about  the 


is  one  of  the  problems  we  must  .  ....  ... 

decide  and  I  think  it  should  be  times  he  had  shown  an  advertiser 


decided  before  we  get  into  the 
case.” 

Mr.  Marshall  replied  that  the  in¬ 
dictment  did  not  charge  the  Star 
with  any  specific  overt  act  consti¬ 
tuting  an  alleged  violation  in  the 
three-year  period  before  the  return 
of  the  indictment.  He  said  the  de¬ 
fendants  should  be  informed  of  the 
names  of  persons  and  companies 
included  in  the  evidence  as  well  as 
the  times  of  the  alleged  offenses. 

He  added  that  during  the  grand 
jury  investigation  thousands  of  rec 


the  advertisements  he  had  placed 
in  other  publications  and  ask  him 
what  he  told  the  advertiser  about 
future  advertising  in  the  Star. 

Ask  Mr.  Sees,  the  government 
attorney  suggested,  about  the  times 
he  has  told  advertisers  that  if  they 
advertised  in  any  other  publication 
they  would  never  get  another  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Star. 

Mr.  Jinkinson  also  said  for  Mr. 
Marshall  to  ask  Mr.  Roberts  about 
the  times  other  publishers  have 
come  to  him  and  asked  him  to 


ords,  mostly  from  advertisers,  were  live  and  let  live  and  give  them  a 
subpoenaed,  and  that  the  court  is-  chance.  There,  Mr.  Jinkinson  said. 
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sued  orders  to  government  attor 
ney.s  instructing  them  to  maintain 
vigil  over  the  records.  He  pointed 
out  that  many  persons  formerly 
employed  by  the  Star  no  longer 
work  for  that  newspaper  and  are 
scattered  all  over  the  nation. 

Dating  to  Organization 
Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Attorney  General,  de¬ 
clared  in  opposing  the  motion  that 
the  government  plans  to  offer  evi¬ 
dence  dating  back  to  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  the  Star  company.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  if  the  government 


was  the  best  place  to  get  a  bill 
of  particulars. 

Mr.  Marshall  interposed  that  Mr. 
Roberts  had  been  president  of  the 
Star  only  seven  years  and  before 
that  time  was  not  familiar  with 
advertising.  Also,  that  for  most 
of  the  period  covered  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  Mr.  Sees  was  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Marshall  again 
stressed  the  contention  that  no  one 
can  pK>ssibly  recall  all  the  traasac- 
tions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  26  years. 

Judge  Duncan  then  commented 


Mail,  a  competing  evening  new- 
paper,  which  owned  an  Associated 
Press  franchise.  This  enabled  hia 
to  obtain  national  and  foreign  nets 
for  his  newspaper.  Subsequ®- 
thereto,  the  Kansas  City  Star  Com! 
pany  acquired  news  services  of 
United  Press,  International  Nea, 
Service,  New  York  Times,  Chi. 
cafto  Tribune,  and  others.” 

"The  Weekly  Star  Farmer  has 
been  owned  and  published  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  since 
1890.  Its  total  net  paid  circulation 
exceeds  462,000  copies  weekly," 
“In  January  1947,  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company  purchased  the 
Flambeau  newsprint  paper  mill  at 
Park  Falls,  Wis.  The  company 
also  owns  a  major  stock  interest  in 
a  large  newsprint  mill  at  Coosa 
Pines,  Ala.” 

Dominant  Position 
Citing  the  importance  of  alleged 
dominant  position  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  anti-trust  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1953,  the  court 
overruled  a  motion  to  strike  the 
allegation  that  the  Times  and  Star 
are  delivered  to  96%  of  the  hotiK' 
in  metropolitan  Kansas  City.  For 
the  same  reason  the  court  allowed 
to  stand  the  assertion  that  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  or  its 
predecessor  ownership  has  been  the 
dominant  newspaper  publisher  in 
Kansas  City  for  over  50  years;  that 
it  was  the  only  publisher  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
from  April  1,  1942  to  July  4, 1952 

Defendants  won  a  ruling  in  their 
favor  to  dismiss  charges  that  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  rates  and  combi¬ 
nations  violated  the  anti-trust  laws. 

“Certainly,”  the  court  said,  “the 
defendants  have  the  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  whatever  business  prac¬ 
tices  they  may  see  fit  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  business  so  long  as 
they  are  not  intended  to  restrain 
trade  or  to  monopolize. 
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could  show  a  single  overt  act  with-  ‘^at  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
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in  the  three-year  period  before  the 


indictment  as  allowed  by  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  limitations,  then  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  permitted  to  go 
back  as  far  as  it  desired. 

“I  see  no  purpose  to  be  served 
by  going  back  more  than  10  years,’ 


cern  and  that  motions  for  bills  of 
particulars  are  his  biggest  head¬ 
aches. 

The  court  said  the  case  could 
not  be  tried  this  Summer  because 
juries  would  not  be  available. 

Indictment  Modified 
Last  January,  the  District  Court 


Judge  Duncan  interposed.  “I  think 

Rav'*FrwinV  r  I .  we  are  probably  going  to  have  to  struck  parts  of  the  32-paragraph 

Shnn  TaiT  °  .  get  down  to  something  like  that  in  indictment,  on  motion  by  the  de- 

this  case  if  the  court  has  the  power 
to  do  it.  I  don’t  see  any  point  in 
going  back  over  five  years.  1  think 
that  is  sufficient.” 

“I  have  never  heard  of  a  cut- 


Shop  Talk  .  80 

Syndicates  .  55 


Any  article  appearitif;  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  he  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  date  of  issue. 


fendants,  but  allowed  others  cov¬ 
ering  advertising  and  circulation 
practices  to  stand. 

By  agreement  between  the  Star 
and  the  government,  the  following 


off  date  of  as  few  as  five  years,”  three  paragraphs  were  eliminated: 
Mr.  Jinkinson  replied.  “On  Jan.  7,  1882,  William  Rock- 

Judge  Duncan  said  he  was  just  hill  Nelson  purchased  the  Evening 


know  of  no  authority  which  re¬ 
quires  a  newspaper  to  charge  the 
same  rate  to  all  of  its  adve^tise^ 
or  to  follow  and  strictly  comply 
with  any  schedule  of  rates  which 
may  have  been  published  by  it. 

Rate  Differential  Upheld 

“Nor  do  I  find  any  (authority) 
which  prohibits  the  granting  of 
lower  rates  for  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  advertising  in  their  news¬ 
papers,  or  the  granting  of  such 
lower  rates  as  an  inducement  » 
those  who  agree  to  place  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  lines  in  every  is¬ 
sue  of  their  newspapers  or  selected 
combination.” 

The  court  found  that  forced 
combination  contracts  fell  into  a 
different  category  and  ruled  thal 
it  is  a  question  to  be  determined, 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Orleaw 
decision,  whether  the  voluine  w 
commerce  affected  was  sufficiently 
substantial  to  bring  the  alleged  vio 
lation  within  the  purview  of  t* 
law. 

The  practice,  from  1933  to  19U 
of  offering  special  duscounts  to  ^ 
vertisers  who  bought  space 
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Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 
Debated  In  New  York  State 


Silurians  Oppose  Proposed 
Censorship  of  Crime  News 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  free  press-fair  trial  debate 
among  newspapermen  and  lawyers 
of  New  York  State  grew  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  spirit  this  week. 

With  the  approaching  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  (Saranac  Lake,  June  24- 
26)  set  to  consider  a  proposal  by 
its  Civil  Rights  Committee  that  it 
offer  an  amendment  to  New  York 
State’s  Civil  Rights  Law  to  pre¬ 
vent  “trial  by  newspaper,”  groups 
of  lawyers  and  newspapermen 
staged  debates  and  pa.ssed  resolu¬ 
tions  about  the  proposition.  (E&P, 
Feb.  6.  page  8). 

3  Actions 

1.  The  Society  of  the  Silurians, 

1  club  of  New  York  City  press 
veterans,  passed  a  resolution,  con¬ 
demning  the  proposed  law  changes 
and  calling  on  all  New  Yorkers  to 
resist  “encroachments  on  their 
right  to  know.” 

2.  The  .Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  be  amended  to  corrdemn  as 
unprofessional  conduct  press  state¬ 
ments  by  lawyers  that  interfere 
Mth  a  fair  trial  in  the  courts. 

3.  The  Newspaper  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  “an  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  gag  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Richard  H.  Ambcrg,  publisher, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
has  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
a  panel  discussion  of  the  subject 
on  June  26  at  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  convention. 

The  Silurians’  resolution  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  organization’s  Watch- 

Justice  Lauds  Buffalo 
Papers  for  Coverage 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  George 
H.  Rowe  lauded  Buffalo  newspa¬ 
pers  for  accurate  coverage  of  the 
three-year-old  inquiry  into  graft 
“d  gambling. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
'iy  something  good  about  their  re- 
Porters  for  the  fine  way  they  re- 
the  questions  and  answers 
tjfing  the  course  of  these  long 
^«s,  Justice  Rowe  told  members 
“'j^holdover  19.11  grand  jury. 

^hey  alerted  the  citizens  by  rea- 
^  of  their  diligent  efforts  as  to 
Pe  true  situation  and  what  had 
“‘Il’Plsce  in  the  past.” 
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dog  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  headed  for  the  last  year  by 
Reuben  Maury,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Before  voting  for  the  resolution, 
the  Silurians  heard  the  question 
debated  by  George  E.  Sokolsky, 
King  Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
and  Louis  Waldman,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
which  first  made  the  proposal  for 
a  state  law  change. 

“It  always  has  been  the  habit 
of  government  to  suppress  the 
pre,ss  and  it  is  unusual  rather  than 
usual  for  a  free  press  to  exist  in 
the  world,”  declared  Mr.  Sokolsky. 
“This  present  case  arises  out  of 
two  events. 

2  Events 

“First,  Louis  Waldman  has  got 
all  excited  about  crime  news,  par¬ 
ticularly  confessions,  lest  the  coun¬ 
try  become  more  vulgar  than  it 
naturally  is,”  he  continued.  “Sec¬ 
ond,  Frank  Hogan,  District  Attor¬ 
ney  of  New  York  County,  has 
taken  it  upon  himself,  without  law 
to  back  him  up,  to  prevent  the 
whole  news  from  being  given  out 
by  his  office. 

“The  business  of  newspapers  is 
to  inform  the  public  of  crimes  that 
affect  not  only  criminals  but  the 
public,”  asserted  Mr.  Sokolsky. 
“Everybody  has  a  right  to  know 
what  the  crime  is  and  how  it  was 
committed. 

“We  witnessed  the  Jelke  case  in 
which  the  judge  excluded  the 
press,”  warned  the  columnist.  “A 
crooked  judge,  a  crooked  lawyer, 
a  crooked  district  attorney,  could 
suppress  news  concerning  a  crimi¬ 
nal  action,  if  the  law  is  changed. 
It’s  the  newspaper’s  responsibility 
to  safeguard  the  people  from  collu¬ 
sion  and  not  just  take  a  govern¬ 
ment  press  agent’s  handout — to  ex¬ 
pose  to  the  people  vice  and  inde¬ 
cency  that  the  people  may  know 
and  in  due  course  vote  accordingly. 

‘The  next  step  after  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  reading  would  come  cen¬ 
sorship  of  movies,  radio,  TV  and 
then  it  would  extend  from  crime 
to  political  and  civil  matters,”  he 
warned.  “Do  not  permit  officials 
to  be  selective  of  the  news  that  the 
people  receive.  I  would  let  TV  and 
photographers  in  the  courtrooms — 
when  you  see  it  on  TV  the  news¬ 
papers  can’t  slant  the  news.” 

“There  Ls  also  the  possibility  that 
a  newspaper  is  untruthful — lawyers 
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have  no  monopoly  on  shysterdom 
— but  newspapers  are  competitive 
and  what  one  suppresses  the  other 
publishe.s,  what  one  slants,  the 
other  prints  truthfully,”  Mr.  Sokol¬ 
sky  concluded.  “Where  the  press 
gives  all  the  news  that  exists,  a 
people  can  remain  free.  Once  you 
begin  to  let  officials  suppres.s  news, 
to  limit  the  truth,  the  press  loses 
authority  and  confidence.  Do  all 
you  possibly  can  to  fight  this  form 
of  censorship  and  every  form  of 
ceasorship.” 

Mr.  Waldman  said  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  most  of  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky’s  remarks  and  claimed  no  is¬ 
sue  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Bar’s  proposal. 

“A  primary  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  freedom  of  the  press,” 
admitted  Mr.  Waldman.  “What 
we  seek  here  is  to  protect  the  un¬ 
derdog  against  government  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  Freedom  of  the  press 
ultimately  depends  on  fair  trial. 
We  do  not  want  to  limit  the  press 
and  the  Jelke  case  is  far  removed 
from  our  resolution. 

“Where  a  man  is  charged  with 
crime  we  do  not  want  the  news 
limited,  but  we  do  want  to  main¬ 
tain  the  presumption  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  until  his  trial  by  unpoisoned 
jurors,”  said  Mr.  Waldman.  “Pre¬ 
trial  statements  that  may  not  be 
introduced  into  the  trial  should  not 
be  used  for  political  exploitation 
by  police  or  prosecutors.  The 
press  may  print  confessions  when 
they  are  properly  admitted  in 
court.  Hundreds  of  confessions 
are  not  permitted  in  court  and  Ap¬ 
pellate  courts  have  thrown  out 
cases  over  illegal  confessions,  ob¬ 
tained  without  due  process  of  taw. 

“If  widely  publicized  every  pros¬ 
pective  juro.  knows  about  a  con¬ 
fession  although  it  may  be  illegal 
and  never  introduced  in  court.”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Waldman  declared  that  a 
confession  is  an  “illegitimate  docu¬ 
ment”  until  the  court  accepts  it  and 
that  a  man’s  previous  convictions 
cannot  be  made  part  of  the  case  to 
prejudice  the  jury  unle.ss  the  de¬ 
fendant  takes  the  stand  and  the 
record  is  used  only  by  the  judge 
in  passing  sentence. 

‘F.vcrylhing  Goes’ 

“In  maintaining  this  fundamen¬ 
tal.  solemn  American  right,  we 
need  your  help  and  not  your 
hindrance.”  appealed  Mr.  Wald¬ 
man.  “If  a  prosecutor  holds  a 
press  conference  and  outlines  his 
case,  everything  goes — gossip,  here- 
say — there  is  no  judge  and  no  de¬ 
fense  attorney  to  object,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Newspapers  then  some¬ 
times  paint  the  man  as  a  rogue, 
villain,  guilty  criminal — that  is  a 
province  that  belongs  to  the  court. 


N.  Y.  Doctors  Adopt 
Cooperation  Guide 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  this  week  approved  a 
Guide  for  Cooperation  between 
doctors  and  the  press. 

The  Guide  states  that  its  purpose 
is  “to  promote  a  greater  and 
smoother  flow  of  medical  news 
from  the  medical  profession  and 
hospital  associations  to  those  who 
collect  and  disseminate  such  news.” 

■An  original  draft  of  a  medical- 
press  code  met  with  sharp  criticism 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The 
final  draft  resulted  from  confer¬ 
ences  between  the  medical  men 
and  representatives  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio-TV. 


“I  was  a  city  editor  before  I 
became  a  lawyer  and  1  say  tlwt 
freedom  of  the  press  and  fair  trial 
can  stand  side  by  side  like  two 
great  pillars  of  society,”  concluded 
Mr.  Waldman. 

In  rebuttal,  Mr.  Sokolsky  re¬ 
marked  that  the  country  has  gone 
along  for  165  years  without  notable 
miscarriage  of  justice  and  he  point¬ 
ed  out  instances  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  have  ferreted  out  crime  when 
the  police  were  negligent. 

“We  have  aided  the  courts  and 
the  police.”  he  observed.  “We  will 
not  take  selective  news.  We  will 
find  it.  We  will  print  it.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  get  the  news  to  the 
people,  to  tell  the  truth.” 

Ethical  Standard 

In  his  rebuttal,  Mr.  Waldman 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  a 
newspaper  digging  out  news  of  a 
crime  and  printing  it.  but  that  he 
simply  wants  to  place  an  ethical 
standard  on  the  police  and  pro.se- 
cutors  against  their  leaking  news 
that  cannot  be  used  in  evidence  in 
court. 

“Democracy  demands  self-disci¬ 
pline.”  declared  Mr.  Waldman, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  American 
Bar  Association,  ASNE,  and 
ANP.A  as  long  ago  as  1937  tried  to 
agree  on  a  voluntary  canon  of 
ethics  by  which  certain  principles 
would  be  observed  in  reporting 
crimes. 

Syd  Livingston,  New  York  Jonr- 
nal-Ainerican.  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Association 
of  New  York  City,  wrote  Bethuel 
Webster,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York: 

“Recommendations  being  made 
in  that  resolution,  if  put  into  ap¬ 
plication.  would  seriously  hinder 
the  newspaper  reporter  in  his 
daily  coverage  of  the  news. 

“We  realize  that  such  recom¬ 
mendations  and  resolutions  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  best  of  motive.s.  At 
the  same  time,  we  consider  them 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  at  large.” 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Promoters 


MONEY'  to  run  a  top- 
Urdang,  at  left,  of  Philadelphia 

(Pa.)  Bulletin,  advises  Millard  NASHVILLE  HOST  James  G.  Stahiman,  publisher  of  Banner,  greets  promotion  men: 
Cope,  publisher  of  Marshall  (Tex.)  Joseph  L>nch,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  Maurice  Reilly,  Chicago  Tribune-New  Yorl 
News  VIessenger.  and  Clittord  Shaw,  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulletin,  newly  elected  NNPA 


better 

vertisii 


BON  MOT  at  dinner  promotes  smiles:  Left  to  right — Bob  ConsidiM. 
INS  columnist;  Mrs,  Otta  A.  Silha,  wife  of  the  NNPA  president;  at 
Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  Nashville  Tennessean,  one  of  the  local 
hosts  to  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 


TR.AY'ELERS  FROM  .AFAR — .\t  promotion  sessions  in  Nashville 
were  (left  to  right)  James  C.  Bums,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Mrs. 
Bums:  Mrs.  Sidney  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  Toronto  Star;  and 
Donald  H.  Burum,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 


WELCOME — James  H.  Armistead,  at  right,  general  manager  of 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  Nashville,  greets  Roy  A.  Brown, 


publisher  of  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal,  at  promow* 
conference. 
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NOW,  AS  I  SEE  IT — Les  Barnhill,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  talks  about 
sports  promotions  with  Fred  Russeli,  sports  editor  of  Nashville  Banner. 


News  Declared  ‘Basic’ 

In  Promoting  Newspapers 


INNPA  Also  Hears  Criticism  of 

'Direct  Mail  Blizzard' — ^Elects  Shaw 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Nashville  spent  improving  the  product.  It  is 
j  Sk  simple  words  spell  out  the  no  accident,  he  said,  that  “good 
thinking  that  dominated  the  24th  newspapers  are  also  successful 
annual  convention  of  the  National  newspapers  financially.”  “It  is  al- 
■  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  so  no  accident.”  he  said,  “that 
which  this  week  drew  more  than  these  are  the  newspapers  which  are 
150  newspaper  executives  from  all  prudently,  sensibly,  cleanly  pro- 
pirts  of  this  country  and  Canada  moted.  The  whole  import  of  their 

right- 

to  this  southern  capital.  promotions  is  to  emphasize  the 

ndic«K  jijjy  “Better  Selling  quality  of  their  product,  of  their 

Through  More  Creative  Promo-  editorial  content.” 
tHn.”  Newspaper  Personality 

Thats  what  H^ry  G.  CTe^l)  Urging  “Let’s  Promote  the 
Little,  president  of  Campt^ll-Ewald  Paper.”  Coleman  A.  Har- 

Company,  called  his  talk  urging  editor,  NashvWe  Tennessean, 

bctiCT  promotion  for  national  ad-  jedared  that  “there  is  more  per- 
vettising.  But  the  same  thinking  ran  ,^^3,  journalism  today  than  ever 
through  other  convention  discus-  history.”  He  referred  to  “the 
MMCOvering  circulation,  editorial,  personality  of  the  newspaper  it- 
retnl  and  classified  promotion.  a„j  maintained  by  a 

Consensus  vast  number  of  people,”  and  to 

Summed  up,  the  thinking  of  the  “the  direct  personal  contact  which 
,  promotion  men  at  this  convention  these  people  have  with  the  public.” 
f  appeared  to  be:  He  cited  the  many  thousands  of 

One,  that  the  basic  thing  the  such  contacts  that  Tennessean  staff 
newspaper  has  to  sell  is  its  news  members  have  every  week,  and  re¬ 
service  to  the  community;  cited  several  examples  of  the  good 

Two,  that  newspapers  should  im-  that  emerges  from  the.se  contacts. 
5  prove  this  service  by  better  re-  “Every  member  of  the  staff,  in 


service  to  the  community;  cited  several  examples  of  the  good 

Two,  that  newspapers  should  im-  that  emerges  from  the.se  contacts. 
5  prove  this  service  by  better  re-  “Every  member  of  the  staff,  in 
^  t  porting,  reporting  in  depth,  and  practically  everything  he  does.”  he 

L  nm  mterpretative  reporting;  said,  “is  on  the  promotional  team. 

Three,  that  the  impact  newspa-  -phe  promotion  manager  comes  in- 
j  perj  make  upon  their  readers  is  the  to  the  picture  morning,  noon  and 
^  peatest  value  the  newspapers  have  night.  Just  as  the  editor  and  the 
10  oner  advertisers;  reporter  read  the  paper  for  un- 

Fou^  that  constant  and  persis-  answered  questions,  the  promotion 
fJL!-  serve  readers  and  manager  should  read  it  for  un- 

Mvertisers  better  is  the  best  pro-  developed  ideas.  The  promotion 

™*on  newspapers  can  do;  and  manager  should  be  the  public’s 

rive,  that  in  this  year  of  chang-  spokesman  and  the  spur  to  the  im- 

i  changing  living  agination  of  the  publisher,  the  edi- 

■  f  persistent  and  hard  selling  tor,  the  advertising  and  circulation 
t  M  everything  the  newspaper  has  directors  ” 
ad  does  is  vital.  l. 


^Indignities'  Assailed 


The  same  thought  was  expressed 
by  George  C.  Biggers,  publisher. 


I  Challenge  keynoted  the  conven-  Athnia  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Consti- 
^^*101’''  from  the  opening  talk  tution.  “The  promotion  manager.” 
^  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  he  said,  “should  constantly  needle 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  In  leparfment  heads  into  doing  things 
lashed  out  at  the  that  are  progressive  and  aggressive 
i  indiinities”  of  “old  automobile  and  that  will  redound  to  the  better- 
^o^ts,  baby  picture  contests,  ment  of  the  paper.” 

^  beauty  contests,  marathon  “People  speak  of  the  glamor  of 
moving  picture  tie-in  chow  basiness,”  Mr.  Riggers  said. 

.  artists,  “Xhe  glamor  of  radio  and  tele- 
I  contests”*  ^"^  ^***’  vision.  Since  when  did  newspapers 

,  .  lose  their  glamor?  The  editor  of 

b  mane,  unworthy”  promo-  the  hometown  paper  is  still  the 
^^he  declared,  are  “usele.ss."  biggest  man  in  town.  His  sports 
“w  than  promote  the  newspa-  editor  still  has  the  greatest  appeal 
insisted,  they  “degrade”  it.  for  the  youngsters.  The  women 
is  no  substitute,”  he  said,  are  still  looking  to  food  editors  for 
newspaper — honestly  help  in  arranging  their  menus  and 
**  sold  and  hon-  recipes.  Our  columnists  are  still 

I  promoted.”  .sought  out  for  their  opinions,  and 

spent  for  shoddy  pro-  the  newspaper’s  help  is  solicited  in 
he  said,  would  be  better  every  local  drive  that  is  started. 
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“Those  personalities  who  write 
and  produce  our  newspapers  carry 
the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
our  citie.s  and  towns  and  they  are 
always  interesting.  It’s  up  to  you 
to  dramatize  them  and  present 
them  to  the  public. 

“What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 
That  slogan  is  a  honey.  It  encom¬ 
passes  everything  you  should  put 
into  your  promotional  efforts.  Keep 
that  slogan  in  the  back  of  your 
heads  and  tell  the  story  of  news¬ 
papers  with  imagination  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Dramatize  our  success 
stories  in  the  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments.  You  will  be  doing  a 
service  for  the  whole  newspaper 
industry  and  for  the  public.” 

A  Spending  Economy 

A  showing  of  the  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  film,  ‘The  Changing  American 
Markets,”  supported  M.  S.  Wig- 
gington,  vicepresident  of  General 
Shoe  Corp.,  in  his  statement  that 
“the  great  new  middle  market,  with 
a  discretionary  purchasing  power 
never  approached  or  equalled,  con¬ 
tains  the  economic  kings  and  the 
economic  royalists  of  our  .society.” 
They  can  spend  the  money  they 
have,  he  noted,  or  they  can  keep 
it,  and  although  thrift  is  a  good 
thing,  “this  country  was  built  on 
spending,  not  on  thrift.” 

Newspapers  can  help,  he  said, 
by  urging  and  helping  retailers  to 
run  more  consumer  benefit  adver¬ 
tising  and  relying  less  on  clearance 
sale  advertising.  Newsoapers  can 
also  help,  he  said,  by  devoting 
more  space  to  fashion  news. 

Mr.  Wiggington  admitted  that 
the  industry  is  backward  in  men’s 
fashion  advertising.  Per  capita 
men’s  shoe  purchases  had  dropped 
from  2.3  a  year  to  1.7  in  the  past 
30  years.  His  company  has  sent 
promotional  material  on  a  “switch 
to  Summer  shoes”  campaign  to 
shoe  retailers,  he  said,  suggesting 
that  the  newspapers  sell  the  retailer 
on  local  tie-ins. 

Mr.  Little,  although  critical  of 
much  newspaper  promotion,  wa.s 
constructive  in  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement.  Direct  mail  promotion 
he  criticized  because  “there’s  too 
much  of  it,  and  most  of  it  is  not 
basic.” 

Objects  to  Too  Many  ‘Studies’ 

He  objected  also  to  too  many 
“studies.”  He  called  many  of  them 
superficial,  prejudiced  and  confus¬ 
ing. 

A  great  many,  he  complained, 
are  “not  creative,  the  results  do 
not  represent  an  opportunity  for 
increas^  sales.” 

He  complained  also  about  news¬ 
paper  merchandising.  “I  assume  it 
is  helpful,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
to  the  advertiser,”  he  said.  “But 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  it’s  the 


Deplores  Passing 
Of  Sparkling  Words 

Chicago 

Emphasis  on  simplified  writing 
can  ^  carried  too  far,  Helen 
Wells,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  told  members 
of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  here  May  2. 

Miss  Wells  deplored  loss  of 
color  and  lack  of  “sparkling” 
words. 

“Attempts  are  being  made  to 
write  even  the  classics  and  the 
Bible  into  so-called  basic  English,” 
she  said.  “The  result  is  that  they 
are  only  dull  writing." 

newspaper’s  job  to  do  this.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  it  is  the  maufacturer’s 
job  or  the  advertiser’s  job.” 

Instead  of  “the  blizzard  of  stuff 
I  can’t  possibly  read,”  he  suggest^ 
personal  letters  informing  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies  of  specific  and 
current  market  opportunities.  Such 
promotion,  he  said,  “is  exclusive 
to  you.  No  one  else  is  positioned 
to  do  it.  No  other  local  medium  is 
close  enough  to  the  things  that  are 
going  on  in  your  market  to  handle 
it.” 

“You  have  the  background,  the 
experience,  the  contacts,  the  know¬ 
how — everything  it  takes,”  he 
pointed  out.  “You  alone  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  level  can  be  the  greatest  source 
of  valuable,  sales-creating  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  land — and  bank 
on  it,  you  will  reap  the  rewards.” 

‘Sell  the  Habit’ 

In  a  session  devoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  promotion.  Charles  W.  Staab, 
circulation  director,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  plugged  for  the 
hard  sell.  He  urged  papers  to  “sell 
the  habit,  give  people  a  motiva¬ 
tion.”  He  describe  circulation 
promotion  that  had  built  success 
for  the  Enquirer,  urging  personal 
follow-up  in  the  field  to  see  what 
the  promotion  is  doing  and  how  it 
is  being  used.  He  declared  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  a  Summer 
slump  in  newspaper  sales. 

Lester  H.  Barnhill,  promotion 
manager,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
told  how  his  paper  fights  Summer 
slump  with  new  features. 

Joseph  P.  Lynch,  promotion 
manager.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  reported  a  reader  survey  by 
mail  which  showed  that  news  is 
what  readers  want  most  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  despite  the  popularity  of  many 
syndicated  features.  Mel  Barker, 
promotion  director,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times,  urged  that  reader  sur¬ 
veys  take  into  account  not  only 
what  people  read  but  also  how  well 
they  read  it. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  called  the  sports 
page  a  “readership  bonanza.”  Ho 
described  the  Banner’s  year-round 
sports  promotion,  which  reaches 
thousands  of  high  school  youth  in 
Tennessee,  and  said  that  the  whole 
program  is  accomplished  for  about 
$7,000  a  year. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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$500,000  Libel  Suit 
Against  Pegler  Begins 


5  Reporters  Will 
Take  Over  Column 


The  years-old  $500,000  libel  suit 
brought  by  Quentin  Reynolds,  war 
correspondent  and  author,  against 
Westbrook  Pegler,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  finally  came 
to  trial  in  United  States  District 
Court  in  New  York  this  week. 

Co-defendants  with  the  column¬ 
ist  are  the  Hearst  Corporation  and 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
for  whom  Mr.  Pegler  works. 

Mr.  Pegler  told  E  &  P  that 
counsel  had  advised  him  to  expect 
a  trial  lasting  “about  a  month.” 
He  has  had  to  write  his  columns 
each  day  after  adjournment  of 
court  and  “this  is  getting  to  be  a 
tough  job,”  he  remarked.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  on 
the  stand. 


The  suit  grew  out  of  a  review 
of  a  book,  “Heywood  Broun,”  by 
Dale  Kramer,  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1949. 
The  review  was  written  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  and  in  it  he  accused  Mr. 
Pegler  of  “moral  homicide.” 

Mr.  Pegler  replied  with  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Reynolds  in  his 
column  in  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  referred  to  Mr.  Reynolds 
as  a  coward  who  covered  battles 
and  invasions  from  a  safe  distance, 
as  a  war  profiteer,  a  pro-Commii- 
nist  and  a  British  propagandist. 

Courtroom  Drama 

A  dramatic  incident  occurred 
after  court  had  adjourned  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  Mr.  Kramer,  author 
of  the  book  that  began  the  dispute, 
went  up  to  Mr.  Pegler  in  the  court¬ 
room,  extended  his  hand  and  said: 

“I  am  Dale  Kramer — I  under¬ 
stand  through  your  column  that 
you  are  anxious  to  meet  me,  so 
here  I  am.” 

The  columnist  jerked  his  hand 
away  and  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
plied: 

“1  don’t  want  to  shake  hands 
with  you — you  are  a  bastard.” 

The  author  demanded  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  epithet  and  the  column¬ 
ist  assured  him  that  he  already 
had  heard  what  he  was. 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  know  you 
are  a  bastard,  since  that  is  what 
you  called  me,”  said  Mr.  Kramer. 

At  that  point,  Mr.  Pegler  told  a 
court  attendant  he  had  been  threat¬ 
ened. 

The  two  men  were  called  into 
the  chambers  of  Judge  Edward 
Weinfeld,  who  is  presiding  over  the 
jury  trial.  There  Mr.  Pegler  repeat¬ 
ed  the  charge  that  he  had  been 
threatened  and  Mr.  Kramer  related 
his  version  of  the  incident.  The 
judge  ordered  that  the  two  men 
not  speak  to  each  other  within  the 
confines  of  the  Court  Hoiuse  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  trial. 

Words  of  one  Hearst  columnist 
were  used  against  another  when 
Mr.  Reynolds  took  the  stand  as 
plaintiff.  A  column  in  the  New 


York  Mirror,  written  by  the  late 
Damon  Runyon  was  introduced. 
It  asserted  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  a 
war  correspondent  for  Colliers, 
showed  such  “disregard  for  per¬ 
sonal  safety”  in  the  London  Blitz 
that  it  was  “startling  to  his  English 
friends.” 

Charles  Henry,  defense  attorney, 
objected  that  the  article  did  not 
indicate  any  attitude  toward  the 
plaintiff  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ants,  since  the  Mirror  is  published 
by  another  Hearst  corporation. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Reynolds  related  that  his  Lon¬ 
don  hotel  was  struck  by  a  fire  bomb 
and  that  he  once  broke  two  ribs 
diving  to  escape  breaking  .glass 
from  a  bomb. 

He  said  he  was  under  fire  in 
France  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  that  he  believed  he  was  the 
last  U.S.  correspondent  to  leave 
Paris  before  the  city  fell  to  the 
Germans.  He  tried  unsuccessfully, 
he  said,  to  enlist  in  the  RAF  and 
later  was  told  by  his  draft  board 
that  he  could  get  into  the  Army 
only  for  limited  service  as  his  age 
was  onlv  two  months  short  of  40. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Five  reporters  on  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  have  taken  over  the 
“Resort  Ripples”  column  vacated 
by  Carlo  Cardella,  who  resigned 
from  the  staff  last  week. 

Managing  Editor  Stanley  Fink 
assigned  the  column  to  Allyn  H. 
Jones,  Calvin  D.  Mansfield,  Sam¬ 
uel  Schor,  Ralph  Villers  and  John 
L.  Boucher,  each  writing  it  one  day 
each  week. 

Mr.  Sardella  has  joined  the 
Frank  Pitale  enterprises,  and  will 
be  associated  with  the  Hammon- 
ton  News  and  Ventnor  Crier,  both 
weekly  papers. 


Sokolsky  Role 
As  Go-Between 
Told  at  Inquiry 


alleged  episode,  infuriated  Mr.  Peg¬ 
ler,  who  then  wrote  a  column  call¬ 
ing  Mr.  Reynolds  an  “absentee  war 
corre-spondent”  with  a  “yellow 
streak”  and  a  “protuberant  belly 
filled  with  something  else  than 
guts.” 

Mr.  Henry  asserted: 

“Reynolds  covered  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  landings  from  London,  the 
Sicily  landings  from  Palestine,  the 
Normandy  landings  from  Holly¬ 
wood.” 


Dieppe  Raid  Experience 
Mr.  Reynolds  gave  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  Dieppe  raid  of 
Commandos,  which  he  covered. 
His  teeth  were  knocked  loose,  he 
said,  and  his  destroyer  suffered 
25  percent  casualties  among  the 
crew. 

When  his  attorney,  Louis  Nizer, 
remarked  that  the  Pegler  column 
had  said  he  covered  the  raid  from 
a  battlc-ship,  Mr.  Reynolds  shout¬ 
ed: 


“That’s  a  malicious  lie.” 

The  correspondent  also  described 
being  under  fire  for  days  in  Sicily 
and  at  Salerno.  He  went  into  detail 
about  stories  he  wrote  for  Colliers 
from  Russia.  Many  things  cen.sored 
from  his  magazine  dispatches  were 
contained  in  his  book  compilation 
later,  he  said. 


Branded  as  Tantastic’ 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  Mr. 
Pegler  wrote  that  he  was  guilty 
of  “nuding  along  the  road  with  a 
wench  in  the  raw”  near  the  late 
Mr.  Broun’s  home  at  Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

In  his  opening  .statement,  Mr. 
Nizer  said  this  was  a  fantastic 
statement  because  Mr.  Reynolds 
“has  an  allergy  to  sunshine  which 
makes  hi.s  skin  break  out  after  a 
few  minutes.” 

Defense  counsel  Henry  in  his 
opening  statement  said  the  Broun 
book  related  that  when  Broun  was 
dying  he  complained  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  rest  because  of  his  angui-sh 
over  a  Pegler  column  in  which 
Broun  was  called  a  liar  and  a 
Communist. 

The  attorney  said  the  review  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  fully  describng  this 


Chart  Shows  Business 
As  P.  O.  Beneficiary 

Washington 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
devoted  132  pages  of  text  and 
chart  to  establishment  of  its  prem¬ 
ise  that  almost  one-fourth  of  post¬ 
al  expenditures  are  paid  with  gen¬ 
eral  tax. 

The  computations  are  detailed 
in  a  “Cost  Ascertainment  Report” 
and  operations  for  1953  are  ex¬ 
amined. 

“It  is  estimated,”  the  Depart¬ 
ment  says,  “that  between  75  and 
80  per  cent  of  all  mail  matter 
originates  with  business.  The  De¬ 
partment’s  Cost  Ascertainment  Re¬ 
port  reveals  that  the  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  contribution  of 
public  funds  are  the  business  users 
of  the  second-  and  third-classes  of 
mail.” 

The  report  calculated  that  every 
person  pays  an  annual  average  of 
$4.50  in  “hidden  postal  taxes”  as 
opposed  to  average  annual  indi¬ 
vidual  expenditures  of  $2.24  for 
postage  on  all  classes  of  mail. 


TH 


WaSHINOTOS 

Columnist  George  Sokolsky  w* 
described  this  week  as  a  go-bt. 
tween  in  attempts  to  resolve  tkt 
differences  between  Senator  Jojepi 
R.  McCarthy  and  the  Army. 

John  G.  Adams,  Army  coumd 
testified  before  the  Senate  invest 
gating  committee  that  Mr.  ScAa. 
sky  had  urged  upon  him  in  j 
series  of  telephone  conversations 
that  he  accede  to  demands  tk 
Private  G.  David  Schine  be  givR 
preferential  treatment. 

In  return  for  this  favor,  Mr 
Adams  said,  Mr.  Sokolsky  pvt 
the  assurance  that  he  would  set 
if  he  couldn’t  get  Senator  M: 
Carthy  and  Roy  Cohn  to  softr 
their  pressure  on  the  Army.  Fran 
cis  P.  Carr,  McCarthy  aide,  dt- 
scribed  Mr.  Sokolsky  as  havint 
great  influence  with  the  Senator, 
Mr.  Adams  said. 

(Mr.  Sokolsky  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  comment.  The  Associate! 
Press  quoted  Senator  McCarthy « 
saying  the  Adams  recital  of  tht 
Sokolsky  contact  was  twisted:  tk  i 
it  was  Mr.  Adams  who  approached  ^ 
the  columnist,  at  Secretary  of 
.Army  Stevens’  suggestion,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  halt  the  investigation  of 
communism  in  the  Army.) 

The  Army  counsellor  said  Mr 
Sokolsky  cautioned  him  agaiitc  ■ 
rejecting  the  Schine  proposition 
because  it  might  mean  two  more  I 
years  of  probing  study  by  Mr  i 
Cohn.  Notified  of  this.  Secretary  j 
Stevens  issued  written  orders  Aa; 
Pvt.  Schine  was  to  be  given  no 
special  considerations  in  his  train¬ 
ing  course,  Mr.  Adams  said. 

The  newspaper  strike  in  Ne» 
York  City  last  December  caused 
a  publicity  blackout  for  the  Me  ■ 
C arthy  committee  and  caused  the  | 
show  to  be  put  on  the  road  for 
Washington  appearances,  M: 
Adams  also  related. 

The  Pentagon  lawyer  said  he 
was  told  at  the  time  by  Roy  ■ 
and  Frank  Carr  that  the  Ne*  | 
York  City  meetings  had  to  he 
closed  and  the  inquiry  moved  be¬ 
cause  the  strike  made  it  impossible 
to  get  newspaper  publicity. 
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Receives  Prayer  Award 

Recognition  of  outstanding  vol¬ 
unteer  leadership  in  the  Treasury’s 
Savings  Bonds  program  came  to 
.Atlee  H.  Bratley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal  Times, 
last  week  when  he  was  awarded  the 
coveted  President  Eisenhower  Pray¬ 
er  ,\ward.  The  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  Bratley  for  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  .service  as  a  member  of  the 
State  and  National  Advertising 
Committee  of  the  Savings  Bonds 
program.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  N.AEA  association  public  serv¬ 
ice  committee. 


104-Page  Resort  Issue 
By  Ocean  City  Paper 

Ocean  City,  N.  I- 

The  104 -page  21st  annual 
Spring  edition  of  the  weekly  Snm- 
nel-Ledger  April  22  was  the  larj^ 
single  newspaper  ever  produced  m 
the  7 5 -year-history  of  thus  res^^ 
It  coincided  with  Ocean  City’s  15- 
diamond  jubilee. 

Thousands  of  copies  were  prt" 
sented  gratis  to  local 
firms  who  mailed  them  out  throup 
out  the  entire  country 
promote  the  resort’s  facilities.^ 
duction  was  entirely  by  the 
staff.  . 
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the  situation  at  home  and  abroad  concerns  the  cartoonists 


MAY  WINE 

Marcus,  Xtu’  York  Times 


HOSTAGE 

Hurck,  Chicago  (Til.)  Sun  Times 


FORTISSIMO-PIANISSIMO 

Parrish,  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune 


Egypt's  Daily 
Gagged;  Owner 
Seeks  Inquiry 


“I  say  that  in  the  long  run 
Americans  are  sane  and  idealistic 
people.  We  may  be  quick  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  are  quick  also 
to  correct  them.  And  1  think  we 
are  in  the  process  of  correcting 
our  errors  in  the  field  of  Mc- 
Carthyism.” 


108  at  IPI  Assembly; 
Appeal  Made  for  F unds 
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Truman  Still  Thinks 
Press  Coddles  GOP 

WASlIlNGtON 
Eighteen  months  out  of  the 
White  House,  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  still  believes  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  “and  if  I  ever  think  other¬ 
wise.  I  know  I’ll  be  wrong.” 

This  was  his  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  to  him  after  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  National  Press  Club. 

“I  always  liked  the  working 
press.”  he  said,  adding:  “I  won’t 
say  I  didn’t  like  the  others  (Ed. 
note:  While  in  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Truman  always  distinguished 
editorial  wrtiers  and  columnists 
from  “working  press”);  but  some¬ 
times  I  disagreed  with  them.” 

Mr.  Truman  said  there  is  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  press  publishes  more 
news  of  things  that  divide  the 
country  than  of  things  that  unite 
the  country,  and  he  assured  “I 
don’t  want  to  alarm  you  by  agree¬ 
ing  with  you.”  but  he  found  little 
in  current  Washington  happenings 
that  provides  news  that  could  pro¬ 
mote  unity. 
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E.  J.  B.  Rose,  director,  as  he  ap-  \  panel  including  Viennese  psy- 
pealed  for  contributions.  The  In-  chiatrist  Dr.  Hans  Hoff  and  Presi- 
stitute  has  only  $32,000  left  to  j^nt  Florent  Louwage  of  Interna- 
continue  its  work,  and  Lester  Mar-  tional  Criminal  Police  Commission 
kel.  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  discussed  crime  reporting.  Both  the 
York  Tirfies  and  IPI  board  chair-  doctor  and  the  detective  said  that 
man.  said  requests  for  more  fi-  newspapers  undoubtedly  help  to 
nancial  support  are  being  consid-  promote  crime, 
ered  by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  Trenton  (N. 

Foundations  which  have  borne  j.)  Times,  deplored  the  bad  taste 

most  of  the  initial  expenses.  of  some  stateside  reporting  but 

‘Great  Spiritual  Power’  declared  “any  efforts  to  restrict 

Vienna’s  voluble  communist  the  free  press  will  help  to  destroy 

press  looked  sourly  on  the  assem-  the  freedoms  we  cherish.” 

Wage,  claiming  that  the  delegates  In  a  discussion  of  news  restric- 
tiad  been  restricted  to  editors  who  tions,  M.  Broughton  of  the  Cape 

exclusively  use  news  from  the  rkrpiis.  South  Africa,  asked  wheth- 

capitalist  world  and  from  “those  er  U.  S.  editors  were  free  to  be- 

giant  lie  factories.  United  Press,  come  Communists  if  they  so  de- 

Associated  Press  and  Reuters.”  sired. 

Austrian  Chancellor  Julius  Raab  Correcting  Our  Errors 

termed  the  press  “a  great  spiritual  “My  answer  is  yes.”  said  Mr. 
power"  and  former  President  Vin-  Markel.  “We  permit  the  publi- 

«nt  Auriol  of  France  declared  cation  of  a  Communist  newspaper, 
freedom  of  the  press  is  essential  the  Daily  Worker:  the  Commu- 
if  freedom  is  to  be  preserved.”  nist  Party  is  still  legal  and  the 

Mr.  Markel,  addressing  the  New  York  Times,  during  a  news¬ 
opening  session,  emphasized  the  print  shortage,  once  lent  14  tons 
urgency  of  achieving  better  under-  of  newsprint  to  the  Daily  Worker. 

'landing  among  peoples  by  im-  “Whether  editors  dare  at  this  Directors  of  International  Paper  license 
proving  the  flow  of  news  among  time  to  exercise  their  rights  fully  Company  announced  this  week  Fgypti; 

them  and  by  translating  interna-  is  another  question,  and  that  that  John  H.  Hinman  has  been  tence  c 

tional  news  into  the  language  of  raises  the  issue  of  McCarthyism.  elected  chairman  of  the  board  The 

the  Main  Streets  everywhere.  I  do  not  condone  McCarthyism  and  he  will  be  succeed  as  presi-  Paths, 

The  Times  editor  said  there  was  in  any  way,  but  1  don’t  believe  dent  by  Richard  C.  Doane,  vice-  names 

»n  alarming  increase  in  the  ten-  the  rest  of  the  world  realizes  the  president  and  general  sales  man-  corpora 

<I«ncy  of  some  editors  to  suppress  impact  on  American  public  opin-  ager.  who  was  at  one  time  a  news-  der  coi 

Of  distort  news  at  the  behest  of  ion  of  cases  like  Hiss.  print  .salesman.  todian. 
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Newsprint,  Pencil  n.erciici  inbune 

Stubs  Go  to  Korea  Expands  Its 

Honolulu 

Four  packing  cases  containing  X^aiTlS  biOltlOll 
422  pounds  of  left-over  newsprint  tu  r  r-j-  • 

from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  The  European  Edition  of 

and  about  33,000  pencils  are  await-  Fork  Herald  Tribune  hy 

ing  military  transportation  to  chil-  ,  f,"  ^^P^naed  from  six 
dren  of  Korea  who  have  been  with- 
out  paper  and  pencils  in  their  features  added, 
schools.  “The  incrpsed  paper  will  cam 

The  pencils  for  Korea  project  *Tiore  financial  and  business  aen 
was  started  by  the  local  Junior  I'Ports,  travel  and  additional  cob- 
Red  Cro.ss  after  a  recent  visit  of  *e*’  Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  gf 


Camden,  N.  J.  agement  of  I.  David  Stern.  The 
On  the  seventh  anniversary  first  issue  of  the  new  Courier- 
this  week  of  the  Stretch  family  Post  under  the  Stretches  made  its 
management  of  the  Camden  Cour-  appearance  on  May  14,  1947. 
eri-Po.1t,  William  A.  Stretch,  gen-  Mr.  Stretch  died  in  February, 
eral  manager  and  treasurer,  re-  1951.  Since  then,  management  of 
vealed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  the  paper  has  been  carried  on  by 
some  of  the  newspaper’s  plans  for  his  wife  and  children, 
expansion.  William  Stretch  did  not  reveal 

The  details  were  also  announced  any  financial  figures  under  the 
as  more  than  320  executives  and  Stretch  management,  but  people 
employes  of  the  Courier-Post  pre-  close  to  the  family  have  pointed 
pared  to  honor  Editor  Frank  H.  out  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
Ryan  on  his  50th  anniversary  with  the  paper  has  continued  to  be 
A  party  for  Mr.  Ryan  prosperous  and  that  profits  are 
poured  back  into  the  business. 

As  the  Courier-Post  goes  ahead 
with  its  expansion  plans,  there  is 
some  speculation  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  Post,  merged  with  the  evening 
Courier  in  1949,  may  be  revived. 
There  is  also  talk  of  the  possibility 
of  a  Sunday  edition. 

Mr.  Stretch  would  say  only 
that  the  expansion  plans  are  de¬ 
signed  to  “meet  any  eventuality.” 


the  European  Edition  and  vb 
president  of  the  New  York  He 
aid  Tribune,  told  E&P  upon  bi 
return  from  a  business  trip  tg 
Paris  this  week.  “We  ha*! 
strengthened  the  paper  generalli 
to  make  it  of  more  value  to  bus 
ness  people.  We  will  have  non 
space  for  general  news  and  ca 
do  a  harder-hitting  news  job. 

The  first  issue  of  the  expandii 
European  Edition  appeared  Mn 
3.  Its  sale  in  France  leaped  fat 
ward  around  10%  immediately. 

The  expanded  financial  pagi 
will  carry  a  complete  resume  g|j 
stock  market  transactions  md 
Monday  and  the  financial  aai 
4  New  Directors  Named  circulation  director  of  business  columns  of  Don  Rogen 


the  paper. 

will  take  place  May  16  at  the 
Holly  House  in  Pennsauken,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  that  Camden 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  invest  $1,- 
500,000  in  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  newspaper  acquired  a 
17-acrc  site  in  Camden  County, 
about  three  miles  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  plant,  on  Aug.  9,  1952. 

Ground  for  the  new  building  will 
be  broken  in  July. 

Goss  Press  Ordered 

The  company  has  ordered  an 
8-Unit  Goss  Headliner  Press,  with  3y  Minneapolis  Doily 
one  double  folder  in  the  middle. 

It  will  have  a  128-page  capacity 
and  will  also  be  able  to  print  color. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  be  functional  in  design. 

“You  can  rest  assured,”  he  said, 

“that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
monument  but  strictly  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  It  will  be  a  one- 
story  building,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  of  production 
flow.” 

The  Courier  -  Post  has  been 
bursting  at  the  seams,”  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  plant  at  Third  and  Federal 
Streets.  Circulation  under  the 
Stretch  manawment  has  grown 
from  46,623  in  May,  1947,  to  72,- 
055  in  April,  1954. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  it  is  planned  to 
retain  the  main  business  office  of 
the  Courier-Post  at  its  present  lo¬ 
cation. 

He  said  the  new  plant  site  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  circulation  area.  The 
newspaper  has  extensive  coverage 
in  three  counties,  Camden,  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Gloucester. 

‘For  Any  Eventuality’ 

Plans  for  the  new  building  and 
equipment  are  being  handled  by 
Mr.  Stretch  in  close  consultation 
with  Neal  E.  Dyer,  business  man¬ 
ager;  the  general  manager’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Harold  .\.  Stretch, 

Sr.,  president  and  publisher;  his 
sister,  Jane  A.  Stretch,  associate 
editor;  and  his  brother,  Harold 
.\.  Stretch,  Jr.,  vicepresident. 

The  late  Harold  A.  Stretch.  Sr., 
and  his  family  acquired  the  paper 
in  1947  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  which  had  purchased  it 
following  a  strike  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  the  Courier-Post, 
which  were  then  under  the  man- 


C.  Norman  Stabler  and  Harw 
Runner. 

Sports  and  Comics 

.Additional 


sports  space  wij 
carry  baseball  scores  and  stand¬ 
ings  and  Red  Smith’s  column.  Tin 
new  comics  page  will  carry  15 
strips,  including  Li’l  Abner,  fat 
Palooka,  Pogo,  Beetle  Bailey,  Did 
Tracy  and  Terry.  (Mr.  Reid  said 
he  found  that  even  high  Amerkan 
diplomats  are  regular  comics  read- 
carried  include 


ers).  Columns 
those  of  Walter  Lippmann.  Joe 
and  Stewart  Alsop,  David  Law¬ 
rence,  ~  ~ 


Lovas 


Drummond,  Hy 


ibnumvfW 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  IVewspaper  • 


‘ALICE  IN  DAIRYLAND’  (Mary  Elkn  Jenks)  and  Louis  E.  Heindel. 
advertising  director.  Madison  Newspapers,  toast  each  other. 


Madison  Dairy  Festival 
A  Profitable  Promotion 

Ret(3ilers  Report  Big  Soles 
Through  Newspaper  Program 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Madison,  Wis. 

All-time  highs  in  dairy  food 
product  sales  were  reported  here 
by  retailers  during  the  eight-day 
Dairy  Foods  Festival,  May  7-15, 
sponsored  by  the  Madison  News¬ 
papers  and  staged  through  the 
-grass  roots”  cooperation  of  chain 
and  independent  dealers. 

.A  rundown  on  actual  tonnage 
of  various  dairy  products  sold  in 
the  Madison  area  will  be  available 
following  a  complete  checkup  at 
the  close  of  the  Festival.  Based 
upon  a  spot  check  at  the  half-way 
point  in  the  promotion,  retailers, 
processors  and  wholesalers  indi¬ 
cated  that  sales  were  running  far 
ahead  of  pre-Festival  estimates. 

Perhaps  this  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  “natural”  for  Madison — cap¬ 
ital  city  of  the  nat'on’s  leading 
dairy  producing  state — but  those 
who  have  promoted  the  Festival 
will  tell  you  that  Madison  con- 


Samuel  C.  Gale,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising. 
Home  Service,  for  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
once  wrote  drama  reviews  for 
the  old  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Daily  News. 

It  was  but  one  of  many  odd 
jobs  he  held  between  the  time 
he  was  discharged  from  Gen. 
John  “Blackjack”  Pershing’s 
Mexican  expedition  to  seize 
Pancho  Villa  until  Uncle  Sam 
renewed  his  option  on  Sam  for 
service  in  World  War  I. 

Looking  back,  Sam  recalls 
how  he  wanted  to  be  a  doctor; 
even  enrolled  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  with  a  major  in  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  and  a  minor  in 
economics.  Pancho  interrup¬ 
ted  Sam’s  education,  but  he  re¬ 
turned  to  take  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1917.  Then  he  entered  his 
odd-job  cycle  climaxed  by  his 
return  to  the  army  for  World 
War  I. 

Following  the  war,  Sam 
turned  to  advertising;  joined 
•he  printing  firm  of  Brown, 


sumers  are  no  different  than  the 
buying  public  in  other  states.  It 
takes  promotion  to  sell  cheese  in 
Wisconsin,  the  same  as  it  does  in 
Wyoming. 

Heavily  Promoted 

The  buying  public  here  has  been 
attracted  to  the  dairy  food  displays 
by  special  prices  and  heavy  news¬ 
paper  advertising  through  the 
eight-day  period.  Spearhead  of  the 
promotion  was  the  16-page  Dairy 
Foods  Festival  Section  published 
by  the  Madison  Capital  Times  and 
the  IVisconsin  State  Journal,  May 
6  and  7.  Additional  special  adver¬ 
tising  appeared  in  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  editions  and  again  on 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

A  festive  air  greets  the  visitor 
in  Madison  during  Dairy  Foods 
Festival  Week.  Stores  are  gaily 
decorated  in  colorful  banners  and 
posters.  Tempting  displays  of 
dairy  foods  attract  Mrs.  Housewife 


Blodgett  &  Sperry,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  There  he  made  a  life¬ 
long  friendship  with  artist- 


Samuel  C.  Gale 
General  Mills,  Inc. 


writer  Knox  Reeves,  whose  ad 
agency  was  to  handle  many 
GM  accounts  in  years  to  come. 
In  1921  Sam  joined  the  Wash¬ 
burn  Crosby  Co.,  flour  millers, 
where  he  became  the  original 
“Betty  Crocker”  —  a  name 
coined  for  answering  letters 
from  women  consumers. 

When  General  Mills  was 
formed  in  1928  Sam  inherited 
the  advertising  responsibilities. 
Today  he  feels  that  because 


both  in  her  favorite  food  store  and 
at  the  drug  stores  and  restaurants. 
Special  events  are  being  held  in 
many  of  the  stores,  including  jingle 
contests  and  samplings  of  dairy 
products. 

Wisconsin’s  “Alice  In  Dairy- 
land,”  19-year-old  Mary  Ellen 
Jenk.s.  i^  devoting  full  time  to  the 
Festival,  her  services  being  offered 
by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
.Agriculture  for  retail  store  appear¬ 
ances.  I  he  Festival  theme  stres.ses 
that  dairy  foods  are  nutritious  for 
the  whole  family. 

B.ick  of  the  entire  promotion  is 


newspaper>  are  timely  and  flex¬ 
ible  “they  are  adaptable  to 
sectional  or  local  advertising 
campaigns.” 

“Readers.”  Sam  says,  “lotik 
to  newspapers  for  up-to-the- 
minute  news  about  happenings 
on  all  fronts,  and,  as  a  result, 
well  conceived  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  find  a  high  readership.” 

Sam  Gale  also  believes  that 
institutional  advertising  can  be 
a  powerful  force  to  inform  and 
educate  the  public  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  life  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  he  is  careful  to  under¬ 
line  his  belief  that  it  is  not  the 
only  remedy.  Business,  he 
emphasizes,  must  move  for¬ 
ward  generally  on  the  front  of 
corporate  good  citizenship; 
must  interest  itself  in  problems 
of  public  education  and  inter- 
na  ional  understanding. 

When  Sam  was  chairman  of 
the  .Advertising  Council  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  practice  what 
he  preaches.  As  a  result  nu¬ 
merous  Ad  Council  campaigns 
of  a  public  service  nature  were 
developed  under  his  leadership. 
— R.  B.  Mel. 


the  development  of  an  idea  that 
can  be  used  by  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  located  in 
dairy-producing  states. 

Recognizing  t  h  e  tremendous 
sales  action  that  can  be  generated 
when  retailers  cooperate  with  their 
local  newspaper  in  a  city-wide  pro¬ 
motion,  I  ouis  E.  Heindel.  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Madison  News¬ 
papers.  developed  a  “grass  root'” 
plan  to  utiliz-c  this  force  in  the 
sa'e  of  dairy  products  in  Madisor. 
and  its  nine-county  trading  area. 

Report  Big  Sales 

The  plan  was  designed  basically 
to  show  that  the  combined  efforLs 
of  chain  and  independent  food  re¬ 
tailers.  when  properly  advertised 
and  merchandised  at  the  point  of 
sale,  can  sell  a  whale  of  a  lot  of 
dairy  products  profitably  during  a 
given  period. 

How  well  the  “Madison  Plan” 
has  met  that  objective  can  be  at¬ 
tested  to  in  the  following  com¬ 
ments  released  midway  in  the 
eight-day  promotion: 

M.  M.  McDaniel.  Kroger’s  gro¬ 
cery  merchandiser,  said,  “Without 
question,  this  has  been  the  best 
dairy  promotion  we  have  ever  run 
in  .Madison.  All-time  highs  in 
dairy  sales  and  all-time  highs  in 
tonnage  have  been  attained  in  our 
stores.” 

Walter  Fauerbach,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Certified  Stores,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chain,  said  that  increased 
sales  of  dairy  proslucts  has  been 
100%  or  more  in  many  of  the  Cer¬ 
tified  Stores.  “One  store  manage: 
reported  that  every  customer  had 
cheese  in  her  market  basket,"  he 
added.  “This  promotion  has  proven 
to  us  that  such  ao  event  properly 
merchandised  can  be  a  profitable 
one.” 

Robert  Roy,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  Piggly  Wiggly 
Stores,  told  E&P  the  Madi-son  pro¬ 
motion  demonstrates  to  leaders  in 
the  dairy  industry  that  they  “should 
place  major  emphasis  on  the  sale 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — AD  AGENCIES 

Ad  Agency  Realigned; 
Weekly  Part  of  Deal 


N.  W.  Hopkins  and  Glenn  H. 
Cummings  have  announced  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  their  interests  in  the 
Cummings  &  Hopkins  advertising 
agency,  Detroit,  and  the  NorOi- 
ville  (Mich.)  Record. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  purchased  Mr. 
Cumming.s’  interest  in  the  agency 
and  with  his  son,  James  H.,  will 
continue  its  operation  as  the  Hop¬ 
kins  Agency.  The  firm  has  been 
in  business  since  1949. 

Simultaneously,  Mr.  Cumming.s 
has  purchased  Mr.  Hopkins’  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Northville  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  which  both  men  bought 
together  in  January  of  19.‘i2  and 
which  Mr.  Cummings  has  edited 
since  that  time. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  pa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Cummings  will  serve  as 
consultant  on  financial  public  re¬ 
lations  to  American  Motors  Corp., 
which  started  business  May  I  fol¬ 
lowing  the  merger  of  Hudson  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Co.  and  Nash  Motors. 

McCann-Erickson,  Texas 
Agency  Agree  to  Merge 

Wilkinson,  Schiwetz  &  Tips,  Inc. 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.,  of  New  York,  have 
agreed  to  merge  according  to  Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Wilkinson,  president  of 
WS&T.  Texas’  largest  local  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  McCann-Erickson 
is  the  fourth  large.st  agency  in  the 
U.  S.  and  operates  internationally 
as  well  as  nationally. 

“Pending  the  consummation  of 
the  merger,”  said  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
“the  operations  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies  will  be  coordinated  and  the 
creative,  research  and  marketing 
services  of  McCann-Erick.son  will 
be  made  available  to  our  31  clients 
as  of  June  I,  1954.  The  business 
on  and  after  that  date  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  name  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Incorporated.  Otherwise 
everything  will  be  the  same.  Since 
accounts,  methods  and  employes 
will  remain  unchanged,  the  transi¬ 
tion  should  occur  uninterruptedly.” 

Mr.  Wilkinson  will  become  a 
vicepresident  of  McCann-Erickson 
and  will  manager  its  Houston  of¬ 
fice.  Kern  Tips,  executive  vice- 
president  of  WS&T,  will  become  a 
vicepresident  of  McCann-Erick.son 
and  devote  himself  to  account  work 
and  new  business.  E.  M.  Schiwetz, 
a  founder  of  WS&T,  will  continue 
with  McCann-Erickson. 

“The  merger  of  our  two  com¬ 
panies,”  said  Marion  Harper,  Jr., 
president  of  McCann  -  Erickson, 
who  came  to  Houston  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  transaction,  “.should  be 
mutually  advantageous.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  has  cited  several  of  the 
benefits  to  his  company.  We  of 
McCann  -  Erickson  are  confident 


that  our  new  Texas  operation  will 
grow  along  with  the  whole  South¬ 
west.” 

Among  Wilkinson,  Schiwetz  & 
Tips’  clients  are  the  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Company;  Anderson 
Clayton  &  Co.,  of  Houston,  proces¬ 
sors  of  cotton,  cotton  seed  and  veg¬ 
etable  oils;  the  Texas  Rice  Promo¬ 
tion  Association;  the  Houston 
Natural  Gas  Company;  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Houston,  and 
Foley’s  Department  Store,  also  of 
Houston. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  merger, 
all  employe-stockholders  of  WS&T 
will  become  stockholders  in  Mc¬ 
Cann-Erickson.  Inc. 

'Period  of  Adjustment' 

Talk  Hit  by  Biow's  Beirn 

Too  much  emphasis  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  business  future  of  Amer¬ 
ica  based  on  “careless  gossip  and 
baseless  implication,”  was  hit  last 
week  by  F.  Kenneth  Beirn.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Biow  Company,  before 
the  Metropolitan  Advertising  Men 
of  New  York. 

He  added  that  most  of  it  is 
based  “on  half-read  headlines  and 
half-listened-to  new.s  broadcasts.” 

“This  is  a  day  of  challenge  to 
everybody,”  Mr.  Beirn  declared. 
“But,  most  of  all,  it  is  a  day  of 
challenge  to  the  man  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  the  link  between  production 
and  consumer  is  the  advertiser — 
the  man  who  tells  them  what  there 
is  to  buy  and  why  it  should  be 
bought. 

“If  we,  the  advertiser,  do  our 
jobs  right,  we  can  stop  right  now 
calling  this  a  ‘period  of  adjust¬ 
ment’  and  start  calling  it  what  it 
really  is — the  beginning  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  age  of  progre.ss  for  the 
United  States  of  .America.” 

Ex-Newspaper  Ad  Men 
Become  Agency  Veeps 

Don.m.d  E.  Batilf.  has  been 
named  vicepresident  of  Ecoff  & 
James.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  He  join¬ 
ed  E&l  in  1949. 

Prior  to  this  connection  Mr. 
Battle  was  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cordcle  (Ga.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  later  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  and  Journal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Henry  A.  Laughlin,  Jr.,  last 
w'eek  wa,s  elected  vicepresident  of 
Harold  Cabot  &  Co..  Inc.,  Boston 
ad  agency.  He  has  been  an  account 
executive  with  Cabot  since  July, 
1952. 

Previously  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald  from  1949  to  1952. 


Readership  Up  12%, 
C&W  Survey  Finds 

Latest  study  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  by  Cunningham  &  Walsh, 
Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency,  shows 
that  despite  television,  newspaper 
reading  continues  to  increase. 

In  its  latest  study,  the  agency’s 
fourth,  C&W  points  out  that 
among  TV  viewers,  the  reading  of 
newspapers  is  up  12  per  cent  over 
1952.  Past  C&W  studies  found 
that  in  1951  readership  in  TV 
homes  was  nine  per  cent  over 
1950;  1952  was  20  per  cent  over 
1951. 

Weir  Says  Ad  Business 
In  Throes  of  Revolution 

Predictions  that  advertising  is 
now  in  the  early  phases  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  revolution  were  made  last 
week  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Advertising  Conference  by 
Walter  Weir,  vicepresident,  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Co,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Weir  declared  that  the  revo¬ 
lution  would  see  “the  callous,  cyn¬ 
ical  appraisal  of  the  public  as 
gullible  oafs  with  14-year-old  men¬ 
talities  overthrown.”  Ihe  revolu¬ 
tion  will  do  these  things,  he  said: 

1 )  Establish  consumer  as  an  in¬ 
telligent,  discriminating  individual, 
regardless  of  his  social  status:  2) 
re-establish  the  importance  of 
well-written  copy,  far  above  the 
highest  level  it  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past. 

“Advertising  as  communication 
will  at  long-last  be  understood  by 
even  advertising  men  themselves.” 
Mr.  Weir  said.  “They  will  real¬ 
ize  that  whether  on  the  printed 
page,  on  the  air  or  at  the  point  of 
sale,  content  is  the  heart  of  the 
message — and  it  must  be  a  real, 
live,  beating  heart  if  it  is  to  keep 
the  blood  flowing  in  the  body  eco- 


Anderson  &  Cairns  Breaks 
Ads  on  Its  Key  Personnel 

Departure  from  the  stereotype 
agency  advertising  was  made  this 
week  by  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc., 
in  a  new  campaign  in  which  A&C 
will  focus  attention  on  its  outstand¬ 
ing  personnel. 

Weekly  two-column,  200-line  ads 
in  newspaprers  and  trade  magazines 
will  describe  the  people  who  are 
working  for  clients.  Each  ad  will 
be  headlined  with  the  individual’s 


Weymouth  Rejoins  Kudner 

E.  G.  Weymouth  has  returned 
to  Kudner  .Agency,  Inc.,  as  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  media,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Hugh  H. 
Johnson,  media  director. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Wey¬ 
mouth  has  been  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company,  and  prior  to  that  had 
been  with  Kudner  for  12  years. 

Joins  Abbott  Kimball 

Herbert  V.  Coughlin  has  join¬ 


ed  the  New  York  Office  of  theAV 
bott  Kimball  Co.  Inc.,  as  a  via- 
president  and  member  of  the  Rcs 
Board.  During  his  many  years 
advertising  experience,  Mr.  (]oup. 
lin  has  been  a  vicepresident  of  tit 
Peck  Agency  and  executive  via 
president  of  Moore  and  Hamt 
Inc. 

Post  Now  with  E-W 

Carl  M.  Post  has  joined  tbt 
Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Waseyl 
Company  as  a  vicepresident.  H; 
wa.s  formerly  a  vicepresidem  oj 
Henry  M.  Hempstead  Compai. 
and,  prior  to  that,  of  Foote,  Cob; 

&  Belding. 

■ 

Daily  Sends  'Good 
News'  to  Agencies 

Janesville.  Ws 

Because  business  is  booming  ii 
Janesville,  the  Janesville  Gazta 
Is  making  good  use  of  their 
stories,  sending  galley  proofs  o! 
such  stories,  together  with  mark;: 
statistics,  to  advertisers  and  agen;. 
executive.s. 

The  series  of  mailings  containic; 
the  reprints  carry  the  continuir; 
slogan:  “New  Strength  for  Jan^ 
ville.” 

“These  progress  stories  apper 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Gazetti. 
and  it  seem.s  to  us  that  these  op¬ 
timistic  stories  concerning  emplo;- 
ment  make  sense,  real  sense,  to  aJ- 
vertisers  who  are  searching  tti« 
day.s  for  responsive  markets."  tv 
plained  G.  W.  Gressman,  advert:' 
ing  director.  “.Accompanying  eaci 
mailing  is  a  batch  of  market  sta¬ 
tistics,  which  are  designed  to  gi'e  I 
the  prospective  user  of  Gaze"t  1 
space  a  quick  picture  of  our  cit-  ' 
culation  and  market.” 

■ 

Brooks  of  SSCdtB 
Dies;  Once  with  B<SB 

Jerome  Brooks,  38,  an  executiw 
in  the  ad  agency  of  Sullivat:. 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  Nf* 
York,  died  this  week  at  his  how 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

A  graduate  of  New  York  In 
versity,  Mr.  Brooks  joined  the  firm 
of  Benton  &  Bowles  in  1937.  Fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II  he  rejoint- 
B&B  but  left  in  1947  to  join 
SSC&B. 

Mr.  Brooks  received  the  Geor;.' 
Washington  honor  medal  fro® 
Freedoms  Foundation  as  copy  «■ 
pervisor  for  a  series  of  oil  indust® 
ads. 

■ 

Fred  D.  Slayton 
Heads  Agency's  PR 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
this  week  announced  appointinc® 
of  Fred  D.  Slayton  as  director  o. 
public  relations.  Mr.  Slayton  coiuc' 
to  R  &  R  from  Dallas,  Te*» 
where  he  operated  his  own  pohh' 
relations  service.  A  native  o: 
Wichita,  Kansas,  he  began  his  cl 
reer  as  a  member  of  the  news  stat 
of  the  Wichita  Beacon. 
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if  you  wont  Ihes*  reports 
to  come  to  you  regularly 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by 

THi  A.  C.  NIELSEN  COMPANY 


THESE 


WILL  BE  REPORTED: 

Consumer  Purchases  Number  of  Months  Supply 
Distribution  Average  Retail  Buying  Price 

Retail  Stocks  Average  Retail  Selling  Price 

Retail  Out-of  Stock  Independent  Retailers'  Gross  Profit 
Dealer  Push: 

Displays,  Feature  Prices, 

Coupon  Redemption 


The  Nation’s  First  Newspaper 

to  bring  you  a  Nielsen  store  panel  report  of 
foods  and  facts . . .  Bimonthly  invoice  and 
inventory  audits  of  this  food  store  panel 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  these 
commodities.  The  first  period  to  be  reported 
is  December  1953— January  1954. 


ON  THESE  Commodity  Groups: 

BY  LEADING  BRANDS  AND  "ALL  OTHER': 


COFFfE 

Regular,  Soluble 


CAKE  MIXES 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food 


LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

Detergents 
Soap  Powder 

DOG  FOODS 

Dry  Type 
Conned  Type 


FROZEN  FOODS 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 


Follow  Your  Sales 


ACTIVELY  AND  ACCURATELY 

In  Greater  Cleveland 


These  continuing  studies  by  Nielsen 
will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with  facts 
in  Greater  Cleveland  on  the  commodity 
groups  and  brands  reported  . . .  and  so 
give  you  a  sound  basis  for  planning  your 
sales  and  promotional  activities. 

And  too,  there  are  many  factors  that 
combine  to  make  Cleveland  an  ideal 
"Typical  City.” 

So  now,  through  the  Plain  Dealer,  you 
are  able  to  use  Greater  Cleveland  as  your 
Metropolitan  Test  Market . . .  with  a  full 
and  factual  reporting  ot  accomplishment. 


CAKE  MIXES 

Other  than  above 


CAT  FOODS 

Canned  Type. 


Regular,  Bags,  Soluble 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 
New  York  e  Chicago  •  Detroit  e  Son  Francisco  e  Los  Angeles  e  Atlanta 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Traditionalist 
Held  to  Harm 
Adv.  Business 

It’s  the  strict  traditionalist  who 
harms  the  advertising  profession, 
awording  to  John  S.  Williams, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Walsh  Inc. 

In  an  address  delivered  to  the 
graduates  in  marketing  at  Seton 
Hall  College,  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Williams  asserted  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  find  a  successful  for¬ 
mula  when  they  are  young — then 
never  deviate  from  it— cause  the 
downfall  of  many  a  company. 
“They  overlook  the  fact  that  peo¬ 
ple  change,”  he  said,  “and  there¬ 
fore  markets  change. 

People  Change 

“Because  people’s  ideas  and  de¬ 
sires  change,”  he  added,  “there  is 
no  formula  for  advertising  —  no 
slide  rule.  The  people  who  have 
products  to  sell  and  we  who  write 
the  advertising  to  make  them  sell 
— must  know  these  changes  to  be 
successful.  We  not  only  should 
know  them,  we  must  be  part  of 
them.” 

Mr.  Williams  emphasized  the 
youthful  outlook  as  an  advertising 
essential.  “If  advertising  falls  short 
of  the  ideal  in  spite  of  research, 


knowledge,  talent  and  the  dollars 
applied  to  it,”  he  said,  “the  fault 
rests  with  the  traditionalists  who 
inflexibly  stick  to  ideas  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  ten  to  twenty  years  ago. 

“When  I  read  surveys  of  adver¬ 
tising  managers  who,  when  asked 
what  they  look  for  in  a  new  agen¬ 
cy,  say  ‘experience  in  our  field,’  I 
realize  they  are  not  looking  for  a 
new  and  dynamic  way  of  reaching 
the  ever-changing  public.  They  are 
looking  for  new  faces  to  carry  on 
the  same  old  traditions.  They  are 
not  looking  for  an  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  to  interpret  their  products  to 
the  consumer.  They  are  looking  for 
someone  to  put  the  same  old  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  some  old  magazines 
and  to  take  him  to  the  same  old 
lunch  at  the  21  Club.” 

Cites  Rug  Industr}' 

Mr.  Williams  mentioned  the  rug 
and  carpet  industry  as  a  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  traditional  school  of 
advertising  who,  rather  than  high¬ 
lighting  the  real  merits  of  rugs 
over  other  types  of  floor  coverings, 
continue  to  cling  to  the  outdated 
luxury  and  beauty  appeals.  An¬ 
other  example  he  mentioned  was 
that  of  the  fire  and  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  “Instead  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  Gettysburg  Address  or 
Paul  Revere’s  ride,”  he  said,  “they 
should  get  down  to  business  and 
advertise  insurance  as  an  invest¬ 


ment  and  as  a  sound  basic  need.” 

The  graduates  were  then  cau¬ 
tioned  to  listen  to  all  advice  and 
platitudes  with  a  smile  and  a 
“thank  you” — ^but  to  beware  of  the 
traditionalists. 

■ 

ACA  Elects  Officers/ 
Presents  Ad  Awards 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Robert  E.  Day,  president,  Bulo- 
va  Watch  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers  during  the 
association’s  39th  annual  meeting. 

M.  M.  Schneckenburger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising,  House  of  Sea¬ 
gram,  Montreal,  was  elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Four  vice- 
presidents  were  elected:  R.  R.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  General  Foods  Ltd.;  John 
M.  Meldram,  National  Carbon 
Co.;  R.  E.  Sewell,  Coca-Cola  Ltd.; 
and  T.  M.  Atkinson,  Canadian  In¬ 
dustries  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

T.  G.  Ferris,  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Corp.  of  Canada,  was  elec¬ 
ted  treasurer. 

Five  awards  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  were  presented  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner.  These  included  silver 
medals  to  newly-elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  R.  R.  Sewell,  Mark  Napier, 
vicepresident  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  to  Charles  R.  Conquer- 
good,  president.  Canada  Printing 
Ink  Co.,  Ltd. 


Schmidt  Appointed 
Syracuse  Ad  Manager 

Syracuse,  N.T, 
William  M.  Schmidt,  advttb 
ing  manager  of  the  Colimk  1 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  has  been  | 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post- 
Standard  here,  it 
has  been  an- 
nounced  by 
Henry  H.  Keller, 
business  manager 
and  advertising 
director. 

Mr.  Schmidt 
has  been  with  the 
Columbus  paper, 
a  member  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
group,  since  1951.  Prior  to  that  k 
was  on  the  retail  staff  of  the  fia ' 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  before Sm 
war,  on  the  classified  and  rehii 
staffs  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio  ■ 
Telegram  and  Vindicator. 

He  is  42  years  old  and  atteiKie;{ 
Ohio  University. 

■ 

Home  Show  Linage 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 
The  third  annual  Better  Liv.:, 
Show,  co-sponsored  by  the  Spir  l 
tanhurg  Herald- Journal  and  S?;. 
tanburg  Chamber  of  Commeicti 
attracted  47,164  visitors  from  ss 
eral  states.  The  show  resulted  hj 
a  large  advertising  volume. 


ScfaniMl 


The  ^^Sellingesf^  City  in  New  Jersey! 


True  population:  89,376. 


Of  all  the  lar(<e  markets  in  northern  New  Jersey,  Plainlield 
does  more  retail  business  per  capita  than  does  any  other. 
Its  grocery  sales  per  capita  are  59%  better  than  Newark’s 
.  .  .  automotive  sales  are  74%  better.  It  exceeds  Elizabeth, 
its  sister  city  in  Union  County,  by  46%  in  total  retail 
sales  per  capita,  by  47%  in  food  and  in  automative  sales, 
by  25%  in  drug  store  sales.  Sales  Management  gives 
Plainfield  its  highest  “Quality  of  Market  Index”  for  all 
major  cities  of  the  State. 


Census  population  figures  of  the  corporate  city  can  be 
especially  misleading  in  judging  size  in  this  case.  Nortli 
Plainfield,  South  Plainfield  and  Plainfield,  though  a 
contiguous  and  solid  population  pattern,  are  each  in  a 
different  county.  But  they  all  read  the  same  local  home 
newsimper  .  .  .  The 


More  than  89,376  people  live  within  4  mile* 
of  Plainfield  City  Hall  (A.B.C.  City  Zone). 
The  Courier-News  is  read  in  84.6%  of  the 
homes. 

No  outside  New  Jersey  or  New  York  news¬ 
paper  adequately  reaches  Plainfield  house¬ 
wives.  Less  than  5%  of  the  people  make  the 
difficult  daily  commuting  trip  to  New  York. 


Plainfield  Courier-News 


A  Gannett  Netespaper 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Represented  nationally  by  J,  P,  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc, 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Franeise* 
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In  Washington,  D*  €• 
will  tell  you 
this: 


it’s  a  family  habit 
inWashington,  D.  C. 


TO  LOOK  IN  AN 


evening  newspaper 


TO  SEE  WHAT  THE  STORES  ARE 


advertising 


Who  knows  more  about  a  city’s  buying  habits 
than  the  local  merchants?  They  launch 
their  promotions  day  after  day  and  keep  a 
close  check  on  results.  Washington 
merchants  learned  long  ago  that  their 
advertising  in  The  Evening  Star  consistently 
produces  heavier  traffic  and  stronger  sales. 
And  they  know  the  answer:  Washington 


families  traditionally  shop  the  ads  at  home  in 
the  evening  . . .  and  The  Evening  Star  is  the 
great  home  newspaper  of  The  Nation’s  Capi¬ 
tal.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
around  Washington.  Ask  your  Washington 
dealers  or  distributors  which  newspaper 
automatically  comes  to  mind  when  they  think 
of  advertising. 


The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

R«pr*Mnl*d  nationally  by;  O'Mara  and  Ormtboa,  Inc.,  420  laxington  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Dalroit  —  lot  AngaUt  —  Son  Franciica 
Spociol  Florida  raprcMntativ*.'  Th«  Lnonord  Co.,  311  lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Baoch,  Florida 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 


Suit  by  Discount  House 
Claims  Refusal  of  Ads 
Suit  seeking  to  enjoin  the  F» 
toria  (Ohio)  Review  -  Times  Mi 
the  Seneca  Radio  Corp.,  operas 
of  radio  station  WFOB,  from  n- 
fusing  to  accept  the  advertising  of 
his  discount  house  was  filed  jg 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  Toledo 
April  29  by  Richard  Lehman,  Rij. 
ingsun,  Ohio,  operator  of  the  Fos- 
toria  &  Rural  Supply  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapc 
and  radio  station,  the  petition, 
which  seeks  $15,000  damages,  also 
named  Fruth  Hardware  Co.,  Nyt 
Implement  Co.,  Inc.,  Lowell  Bail- 
reich,  owner  of  a  furniture  store, 
and  George  Chapman,  owner  of  i 
jewelry  store,  all  of  Fostoria. 

In  his  complaint  Mr.  Lehmat 
charged  that  four  ads  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Review-Times  last 
December  3,  5,  8,  9  and  that  after 
Front  Page  of  Metro's  Supplement,  that,  he  tried  on  two  occasions  to 

place  similar  ads  in  the  paper  and 
was  refused.  He  also  charged  that 
an  ad  was  accepted  by  the  radio 
station  on  December  8.  The  ad 
was  to  run  eight  consecutive 
Thursdays,  he  said,  but  it  nevr 
appeared  and  was  turned  dovra  ii 
writing  and  his  money  refunded. 

Mr.  Lehman  further  charged 
that  Andrew  Emerine,  president  of 
Seneca  Radio  Corp.,  then  en- 
is  more  heavily  covered.  Even  the  gaged  in  a  campaign  to  band  Fos 
automotive  field  is  given  more  dra-  toria  merchants  together  to  pu: 
matic  attention  in  thus  June  issue  pressure  on  the  radio  station  and 
of  the  service  to  stimulate  promo-  the  Review-Times  to  refuse  adv. 
tion  of  used  cars.  Broad  coverage  According  to  Mr.  Lehman,  te 
of  Fourth  of  July  weekend  promo-  discount  house  operates  on  a 
tions  is  also  provided  in  this  June  membership  basis  and  that  he  lost 
issue.  membership  and  sales  because  of 

c  •  j  a*  o  refusal  of  the  station  and  the 

Friday  Tops  Saturday  newspaper  to  accept  his  ads. 

For  Shopping  in  Seattle  Mr.  Lehman  said  his  advertising 

For  the  first  time  in  the  seven  was  in  good  taste  and  not  in  vio- 


Metro  To  Offer  Dailies 
Dad*s  Day  Supplement 


f  every  dad 

HASH|S-»4 


A  TABLOID  Father’s  Day  Supple-  with  advertising  tools  specially  de¬ 
ment  is  being  distributed  to  news-  signed  to  help  retailers  exploit  the 
paper  advertising  departments  with  “virtually  untapped  opportunities” 
the  June  issue  of  Metro  Newspa-  to  which  Bernard  Gimbel  recently 
per  Service,  to  equip  them  with  gxiinted  in  a  statement  blasting  the 
an  organized  budget  of  news  fea-  “Summer  slump”  psychology.  Mr. 
ture  stories  and  illustrations  for  a  Gimbel  urged  stores  to  “go  out 
special  section  in  advance  of  the  and  promote,”  this  Summer, 
event.  Among  special  business  building 

Mats  of  illustrations  in  the  sup-  features  included  in  the  June  issue 
plement  are  being  supplied  to  of  the  service  itself  is  a  collection 
service  subscribers  free  on  request,  of  illustrations  of  “Summer  toy- 
The  supplement  carries  a  cover  land”  items.  These  are  toys  for 
design  enunciating  the  theme,  outdoor  play  which  are  being  fea- 
“Every  Dad  Has  His  Day — June  tured  across  the  country  as  vol- 
20th,”  and  text  matter  aims  at  as-  ume  builders  for  selling  in  antici- 
sisting  families  in  purchasing  gifts  pation  of  the  close  of  the  school 
for  Dad.  term. 

Gift  ideas  treated  in  the  sup-  The  June  issue  starts,  in  fact,  al,  g 
plement  this  year,  range  from  with  special  attention  to  the  clos-  gieriot 
wearing  apparel  to  hobby  gifts  ing  of  the  school  term,  presenting  being 
with  special  attention  given  to  the  on  page  one,  a  unique  and  corn- 
interest  of  today’s  fathers  in  “Do  pletely  worked  out  “Traffic  Safe- 
It  Yourself’  tools  and  materials.  ty”  page  as  a  public  service  fea- 
The  Father’s  Day  supplement  is  ture  for  sponsorship  by  local  busi- 
an  “extra.”  The  June  issue  of  ness  people.  Its  theme  is  “School’s 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  itself.  Out.” 

was  planned  to  supply  newspapers  Another  page  in  the  service  fea- 
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There’s  MORE  THAN  MEETS 

The  in 

ILLINOIS 


PEORlArea  is  not  shown  on 
any  map  .  .  .  BUT  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  KNOW  it  is 
one  of  the  BEST  Markets  in 
the  country  —  TOPS  for 
TESTS,  Too! 


Metropolitan  Peoria  .  .  .  hub  of  the 
rich  PEORlArea  ...  is  21/4  times 
as  large  as  Peoria.  With  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  265,000,  it  ranks  28th*  in 
Population  .  .  .  16th*  in  Per  Capita 
Retail  Sales  and  3rd*  in  per  capita 
BUYING  INCOME  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  areas. 


What  a  Market  for  the  “A”  schedule. 


•250M  to  400M  Pop.  9roup  .  .  .  S.M.’s  Survey  of  B  P. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 


Daily  Circulation  Exceeds  100,000 
^  Covert  AH  Fcorjorco 
Roprotoirted  NatioaoHy  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  COh  Ioc. 


Pulitzer  Prize 

for  the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service 
rendered  by  an  American  newspaper 
during  1953  awarded  to 

Xewsday 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS  caiiy  all  local  stores.  “The  tie-ins  ‘nicr'rtiint 

'  —  - — - — -  that  are  suggested  and  provided  in  i^lSCOUXll  IXOUSG 

l^llirrc  Modess,  produced  by  Personal  mat  form,”  Mr.  Eck  said,  “will  TJ^l  J  T 

A  lU^O  Products  Modess  division.  This  permit  you  to  build  up  a  picnic  **©10  IT ©ZTl  10 

support  will  be  in  addition  to  Mo-  page  or  section,  as  suggested.  q  1^1  “  1% 

OUX l©nO©l  1x1  dess  advertising  appearing  regular-  He  added  that  requests  for  this  XT  UOllSilOrS 

xnn  T>  _  ly  in  18  national  magazines.  material  should  be  addressed  direct  «  • 

4UU  irCipGrS  •  Four<olor  page  ads  were  lo  American  Bakers  Association,  Price  cutting  campaigns  of  dii- 

Ads  in  more  than  400  leading  used  this  week  in  the  Buffalo,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  ^'f**ret^if*advertidn  '**'*** 

™wspap«„  .inbe.^<ibySchen.  N.  by  General  Mill,  »  6,111.  Lf  .r„ewSa^  a  "d  S  S 

ley  Distributors  Inc.,  to  focus  the  introduce  Trix  a  pre-sweetened  Emanuel  Katz,  president" 

spotlight  on  the  American  bar-  «real  in  three  bn^t  fruit  colors.  Restates  Key  Doeskin  Products  Inc.,  predictS 

tender — fine  host,  loyal  friend  Dailies  which  carried  the  ads  (via  ,  .kic  week  ” 

and  trustworthy  confidant.”  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.)  May  9  were:  To  Summer  Slump  End  j^j.  K^tz’  prediction  was 

His  smiling  visage  will  also  ap-  the  Binghamton  Press;  Buffalo  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  chairman  tained  in  letters  to  Richarrf  ^ 
pear  in  full  color  in  four  national  Courier  Express;  Elmira  Telegram;  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  lashed  president  of  the  Amer^ 

magazines.  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  out  this  week  at  merchandising  M,>wsnnner  Publishers  As«v^^ 

and  the  Syracuse  Herald  American,  habits  which  have  kept  Summer  pa{,i  wg,.*  nresldent  nf  ti- 

•  Six  nautically-themed  ads  in  retail  sales  at  a  point  well  below  ITs^Sn  of  kSf  Adtei^. 

153  newspapers  are  being  used  by  their  real  potential. 

Seagram-Distillers  Corp.,  to  plug  Speaking  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  -f i,e  letter  to  Mr  Siornm 

the  Seagram  “^abreeze”  (golden  before  the  ^es  Promotion  Con-  an  immediate  reply  frL  CrJ^tos 

gin  and  tonic)  during  the  summer  ference  and  Worksh^^of  the  Na-  Williams,  general  manager  of  S 

aTsTscU^fr^’  r:d^rnrin^ted^o’^tSr'" 

.  problem  of  Summer  selling  has 

aroused  national  activity.  Recall-  -  i  f  ^  ^ 

ing  a  statement  he  had  made  to  to  officials  of  the  American  SocKt) 

the  press  approximately  two 

months  ago  (F&P,  March  20,  page  ^  letters  to 

11)  he  spoke  of  “the  enthusiaiti^  heads  of  the  two  groups  s^d: 
reception  of  this  message  and  “the  traditional  retailers  withAaw  the 

series  of  hard-selling  two  and  four-  papers  a  Picnic  Section  to  permit  tremendous  mail  and  phone  re-  ,  hy  discount  nous«,  t 

color  ads  in  more  than  175  news-  development  of  tie-in  advertising  sponse,”  both  of  which  indicated  .tt)^®t  they  must  simultane- 

papers  throughout  the  U.S.  This  for  local  newspapers  at  a  season  to  him  considerable  national  “in-  °“^ty  withdraw  a  ^aarc  of  news- 

in  addition  to  heavy  schedule  of  when  local  advertising  usually  terest  and  concern.  papei  advertising.  The  trMe  press 

spot  radio.  drops  off.  .  The  head  of  the  nationwide  '*  another  target  vulnerable  to  the 

•  Full-page,  four<olor  ads  in  According  to  Don  Fck,  NFA’s  Gimbel  retail  chain  spoke  out  of  discount  hewses. 

June  issues  of  This  Week,  Parade,  general  manager,  suggestions  made  strongly  against  the  “vicious  cycle”  1^,  stand  to  l^e  advertising  by 
and  Life  magazine  will  launch  a  in  the  Picnic  Section  represent  which  has  gradually  moved  up  oowngraded  retailing  sffw® 

“Sew  and  Go”  kit  premium  for  items  that  can  be  found  in  practi-  the  Summer  promotion  and  sell-  '"'"ich  discount  houses  furnish. 

ing  season,  “so  that  today  our 

timing  may  be  off  by  weeks  and  l^**'^*  facial  and  bathroom  tissue 
sometimes  months.”  paper  napkins,  pointed^out  tint 

Among  activities  he  said  retail-  discount  houses  “dare  not”  advo- 
ers  might  undertake  were:  a  daily 

barrage  of  “Summer  Bargain  Spe-  “The  one  step  that  the  discouni 
cials”  featured  in  newspaper  ad-  houses  dare  not  take  is  advertisaig 
vertising  and  window  displays;  a  because  any  diKount  house  dnt 
“business-as-usual”  air  about  the  would  employ  it  and  specificaHy 

store  throughout  the  Summer,  ^PeH  out  a  price  would  immedi- 

with  “fresh  and  new  looking”  dis-  ately  face  tremendous  competiUM 
plays,  windows  and  shelves;  com-  from  other  discount  houses  whidi 
plete  stock  assortments;  full-line  would  announce  even  lower  pite 
low  markup  specials.  through  their  mailings  to  the  pnb- 

To  the  newspapermen  at  the  I'C,”  ho  added.  “These  disco^ 
meeting,  Mr.  Gimbel  issued  an  in-  houses  would  destroy  each  other 
vitation  to  participate  fully.  “We  as  callously  as  they  would  the  tra- 
need  your  help,”  he  declared,  ditional  retailer.” 

“You  can  produce  facts  and  fig-  Mr.  Katz,  whose  company  h* 
ures  about  our  markets,  about  the  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  fw 
merchandise  we’re  selling.  .  .  .  trade,  suggested  that  the  newsps- 

Show  your  local  accounts  that  pers  of  America  should  now  K- 

your  circulation  is  just  as  high  in  examine  the  controversy  in  the 
July  and  August  as  it  is  in  April  light  of  the  discount  situation, 
and  October.  .  .  .  Help  your  re-  “The  publishers  of  newspapen 
tail  accounts  with  special  event  and  trade  publications  should  ^ 
ideas  and  with  advertising  ideas,  appraise  the  discount  house  and 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  is 
introducing  two  new  insecticides 
with  newspaper  ads  (via  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.)  throughout  its  15- 
state  Midwest  marketing  area. 

Mothban  and  Pressur-Pak  plant 

spray  will  get  four  large  a^  in  «>• 

each  of  Standard’s  larger  markets.  BakGlTS  OuGr  PlCIUC 
In  13  cities  these  ads  will  appear  SGCtion  tO  PaPGrS 
in  Sunday  supplements.  American  Bakers  Associati 

•  Makers  of  Johnson’s  wax  are  coniunction  with  the  Nationa 


IN  REFERENCE  TO 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S 
MARKET  GUIDE  SHOWS... 


ROCNESTER,  NEW  YORK 
ATIANTA,  GEORGIA 
ST.  PAUl,  MINNESOTA 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


lEPIEStllTED  NtTIONnilT  IT  THE 
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iThe  Augusta  Chronicle 

to  becomes  the  11th  fine  newspaper  in  9  months  to  begin  distributing 

>f  tlK 
views 


)rgai- 
!  aad 
odet) 

0  tiK 
:  “As 
V  the 
«s,  i 
Itaoe- 
news- 
press 
to  the 

Another  fine  newspaper,  circulation 

67,707  (ABC)  — a  leader  in  editorial  influ* 

lufac  ence  in  today's  South, 
issues 

Another  key  market,  located  at  the  heart 

of  the  industrial  Southeast,  one  of  America's 
fastest-growing  areas. 

Another  exclusive  market,  making  37 

markets  in  all  reached  hy  Parade  and  by 
which  no  other  syndicated  Sunday  magazine. 

prices 

Another  forward  step  in  the  steady 

other  growth  of  Parade,  now'  distributed  by  45 
« w  fine  newspapers  in  45  key  markets. 


\  ^  Circulation  over  6,000,000.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  is  represented 


1 


nationally  by  The  Branham  Company, 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Cigaret  Sales 
Dip  Minimized 
By  American 

The  small  1953  decrease  in 
cigaret  sales  may  have  been  “more 
apparent  than  real,”  according  to 
Harry  L.  Hilyard,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company. 

Preliminary  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  figures  indicate  “no  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  the  number  of 
ppunds  of  tobacco  consumed  in 
cigaret  form,”  said  Mr;  Hilyard  in 
a  talk  last  week  before  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts. 

Other  Factors 

.  Among  other  factors  in  the  ap¬ 
parent  unit  decline,  Mr.  Hilyard 
mentioned  ( 1 )  “introduction  of 
new  brands  during  1952,  with 
heavy  shipments  to  fill  distribution 
pipelines,”  (2)  “inflation  of  1952 
shipments  ...  by  the  imminence 
of  a'  price  advance  which  eventu¬ 
ally  took  place  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1953,”  and  (3)  “the  increased 
^proportion  of  king-size  cigaretes  at 
the  expense  of  standard  -  size 
brands.” 

Since  the  same  factors  carried 
over  into  the  early  months  of 
1953,  said  Mr.  Hilyard,  industry 
sales  for  the  first  quarter  of  1954 
were  bound  to  be  lower  than  those 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1953. 


On  the  subject  of  smoking  and 
health,  Mr.  Hilyard  noticed  “a 
tendency  to  ascribe  the  drop  in 
cigaret  consumption  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  so-called  ‘cancer 
scare.’  ”  But,  “while  the  unfavor¬ 
able  health  publicity  .  .  .  may  have 
had  some  depressing  effect  on 
cigaret  consumption  last  year,  it 
cannot  be  more  than  partially  to 
blame,  since  the  sales  figures  start¬ 
ed  to  decline  in  April  and  the 
health  talk  did  not  start  until  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.” 

As  to  1953,  said  Mr.  Hilyard, 
published  surveys  showed  that 
American  Tobacco  sold  23.7% 
more  cigarets  in  1953  than  its  larg¬ 
est  comp>etitor  and  83.1%  more 
than  its  second  largest  competitor. 
The  estimated  decline  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco’s  1953  unit  sales  was 
less  than  the  estimated  decline  of 
any  of  its  three  largest  competitors. 
At  the  same  time,  American  To¬ 
bacco’s  profit  margin  “rose  more 
steeply  than  that  of  our  four  ma¬ 
jor  competitors.” 

Advertising  Costs 

In  recent  years,  he  said,  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  advertising  costs 
amounted  to  only  about  1/3  of  a 
cent  per  pack,  “considerably  less 
than  the  industry  average.” 

He  said  calculations  indicate  that 
American  spends  considerably  less 
than  the  industry  average  to  adver¬ 
tise  each  package  of  cigarets.  “Be¬ 
cause  a  large  part  of  advertising 
costs  is  not  publicly  disclosed,  our 


pTIie  Poor  Man’s 
Philosopher” 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTINORE 
REVOLVES  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


CHAS. 

T.  AAAIN,  INC 

1893—1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER 

AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines 

Consultant 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cloudy  Advertising  Rciy  Vir  Den 
Legality  Questioned  Buys  Rome 

The  legality  of  ThTrunty'^Jiac:  Dolly  Americoii 

ing  legal  advertising  with  county  “The  English  -  language  Romt 
newspapers  without  a  contract  was  (Italy)  Daily  American,  founded 
called  into  question  before  super-  eight  years  ago  by  a  group  of  for- 
visors  last  week.  mer  Gls,  had  a 

Supervisor  A.  C.  Ax,  who  new  publisher  this 
brought  the  matter  up,  said  he  had  week, 
information  this  may  be  illegal.  Ray  Vir  Den, 

He  did  not  then  identify  his  source,  one  -  time  New 
but  later  said  it  was  Mark  Ed-  York  advertising 
wards,  publisher  of  two  county  executive,  took 
weeklies  and  also  a  lawyer.  over  after  an- 

}ames  Pool,  administrative  assis-  nouncing  he  had 
tant  to  the  bioard  of  supervisors,  purchased  t  h  e 
said  none  of  the  county  papers  have  controlling  inter¬ 
contracts  for  advertising.  The  est  in  the  news- 
board  usually  directs  in  what  pub-  paper.  He  r  e  - 
lication  they  want  ads  to  run.  The  placed  Louis  M. 
district  attorney  was  directed  to  Cortese,  New  York  City,  one  of 
look  into  the  legality  of  the  prac-  the  founders  and  publisher  since 
tice.  1951. 


Vir  Den 


calculations  must  be  based  on  what 
are  called  ‘traceable  advertising 
costs.’  These  are  compiled  by  a 
number  of  agencies  and  are  based 
on  the  going  rates  for  space  in 
publications  and  time  on  radio  and 
television. 

“During  the  years  since  1940,” 
he  added,  “our  ‘traceable  costs’  per 
package  of  cigarets  have  run  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  average.  This  fact  is,  I 
believe,  an  indication  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  advertising.” 

American  Tobacco,  Mr.  Hilyard 
revealed,  will  bring  out  a  filter-tip 
cigaret  only  if  it  ( 1 )  does  an  effi¬ 
cient  job  of  filtration  and  (2)  does 
not  destroy  or  impair  the  taste  or 
flavor  of  the  tobacco.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  developing  such  a 
filter. 

■ 

Daily  Has  Spring 
Fur  Style  Section 

Chicago 

“A  Little  FUR  for  Spring”  was 
the  attractive  headline  that  served 
as  the  springboard  for  a  seven- 
page  section  in  the  April  27  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Under  leadership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Fur  Industries  of  Chicago, 
Inc.,  fur  retailers  took  advantage 
of  the  special  editorial  section  to 
run  more  than  8,000  lines  of  fur 
advertising  on  the  new  fashions  in 
spring  fur  pieces,  and  on  storing, 
re-styling,  cleaning  and  repairing 
furs. 

A  full  -  page  cooperative  ad, 
sponsored  by  associated  furriers, 
was  included  in  the  lineup,  along 
with  attractive  editorial  features 
and  pictures  to  complete  the 
Spring  fur  story. 

■ 

Metro  Names  Byrne 

Frank  J.  Byrne,  formerly  vice- 
president,  L.  E.  McGivena  &  Co., 
has  been  named  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  staff  of  Metro  Sunday 
Comics.  His  background  includes 
16  years  with  the  New  York  (N. 
Y.)  News. 


Ed  Hill,  former  New  York  City 
newspaperman,  will  continue  as 
executive  editor. 

No  Meddling  Pledged 

Mr.  Vir  Den  promised  Italians 
not  to  “meddle”  in  Italian  affairs 
and  pledged  Americans  expanded 
news  and  feature  coverage. 

The  Daily  American  was  found¬ 
ed  by  a  group  of  wartime  Stars 
and  Stripes  correspondents  in  1946. 

“Recently,  I  purchased  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Rome  Daily 
American,”  Mr.  Vir  Den  said,  “be¬ 
cause  I  believe  in  the  future  of 
the  paper,  because  there  is  a  vital  j 
need  of  such  a  paper  to  express 
the  American  psoint  of  view  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  but  more  impor¬ 
tant  because  I  love  Italy  and  the 
Italian  people.  (1  am  married  to 
one).” 

He  became  a  member  of  a  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  firm,  rose 
to  the  presidency  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell  advertising  agency  in 
1947  and  served  for  13  years  as 
president  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club, 
an  organization  of  editors,  artists, 
writers  and  other  outstanding  per¬ 
sonalities. 

■ 

D-I-Y  Linage 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Nearly  16,000  persons  attended 
the  first  Do-It-Yourself  Exposition 
here  April  20-24  at  the  State 
Armory.  The  show  was  sponsored 
by  the  Lions  Club,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Republican  and 
the  American.  A  total  of  20,000 
inches  of  ads  were  in  the  special 
1 2-page  section  in  the  Sunday  Re-  • 
publican  April  18  and  repeated  in 
the  American  next  day, 

■ 

3  Primary  Ad  Suits 

Ironton,  Ohio 
Three  $100,000  libel  suits  were 
filed  here  as  a  result  of  political 
advertising  in  the  Ironton  Courier 
and  Tribune  prior  to  the  primary 
election  May  4.  Two  of  the  claims 
are  against  the  dailies,  the  third 
is  a  case  of  one  candidate  suing 
another. 
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Effective  May  15th  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
will  be  represented 
Nationally  by 

Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky 

General  Manager, 
Hearst  N evs Papers 


Hearst  Advertising  Service 

H.  W.  Beyea,  General  Manager 

OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Representing: 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  k  AMERICAN 

CHICA(;0  AMERICAN  BOSTON  RECORO-AMERICAN  k  ADVERTISER 

DETROIT  TIMES  LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

ALBANY  TIMES-UNION  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

The  nation-wide  facilities  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service  are  now  available 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

I 
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RALEIGH,  North  Carolina.. 

Top-rttnking,  fast-growing 
**A*’  Schedule  Market. 

Metropolitan  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 

$154,771,409 

(K.  C.  Dept,  of  Revenue.  6/30/63) 
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New  Pattern  Set  For  Ads 
Plugging  Mutual  Funds 


News  and  Observer! 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Ralciic^h,  North  Carolina 


117,496  Morning 
126,087  Sunday 

(Publisher's  Statement  to  ADC  9/30/63) 

Rep:  The  Branham  Company 

I  f  you  have  intemafional  businau 
interesH  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  In  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  Newt, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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Rudolph  Guenther,  one  of  the 
founders  of  what  is  now  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New 
York  financial  advertising  agency, 
and  the  dean  of  financial  advertis¬ 
ing,  once  said  that  the  “key”  to 
securities  advertising  was  merchan¬ 
dising. 

This  week,  Hugh  W.  Long  & 
Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  spon¬ 
sor  of  mutual  funds,  plunged  Mr. 
Guenther’s  suggested  “key”  deep 
into  the  lock  of  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  with  a  two-and-one-quarter 
page  ad  on  Fundamental  Investors, 
Inc.,  nation’s  fifth  largest  mutual 
fund,  and  the  financial  section  of 
the  JVew  York  Times  of  Sunday, 
May  9. 

Sees  New  Era 

According  to  Hugh  W.  Long, 
president,  it  marked  the  first  time 
that  an  ad  made  available  to  the 
public,  in  a  nationally  circulated 
newspaper,  the  full  facts  about  a 
mutual  fund.  He  predicted  it 
would  open  a  new  era  in  financial 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

It  was  the  largest  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  ever  purchased 
from  the  Times  for  a  financial  ad 
other  than  redemption  notices. 

The  unusually  large  size  of  the 
:  ad  (via  Doremus  &  Company, 
j  New  York) — covering  18  consecu- 
I  tive  new.spaper  columns — was  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  fund’s  full 
prospectus. 

Under  the  Federal  Securities  Act 
of  1933  no  mutual  fund  advertis¬ 
ing  other  than  so-called  “tomb¬ 
stone”  is  permitted  —  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  complete  pros- 
pectas  as  filed  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Until  now  mutual  fund  sponsors 
have  limited  their  advertising  to 
“tombstone  ads”  which  merely 
I  identify  the  fund  advertised  and 
I  offer  a  copy  of  the  prospectus, 
j  Entirely  New  Means 

Public  education  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  mutual  funds  up  to  now 
has  been  carried  on  largely  by  lo¬ 
cal  securities  firms.  The  Funda¬ 
mental  Investors  ad  represents  an 
1  entirely  new  means  of  providing 
public  information  about  these 
;  increasingly  popular  investments. 

I  Commenting  on  the  ad  in  the 
I  Times,  Mr.  Long  said: 

“Our  ad  exemplifies  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  full  disclosure  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Securities  Act,  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  national  distribu¬ 
tors  of  other  types  of  goods  and 
services  to  inform  the  public  about 
the  valuable  services  offered  by 
Fundamental  Investors.” 

Text  of  the  ad  discussed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  investing  in  common 
stocks  through  a  mutual  fund  of¬ 


fering  diversification  and  continu¬ 
ous  professional  supervision.  Fun¬ 
damental’s  dividend  and  profits 
records  were  shown.  Also  ex¬ 
plained  was  the  Fundamental  Sys¬ 
tematic  Investing  Plan. 

The  whole  story  on  the  fund  was 
told  in  simple,  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  average  person 
could  relate  to  his  own  personal 
financial  situation.  The  ad  con¬ 
tained  a  coupon  inviting  the  reader 
to  send  for  information  on  how 
the  fund  may  be  fitted  into  vari¬ 
ous  personal  investment  plans. 
Leads  will  be  turned  over  to  dealer 
nearest  respondent. 

Ad  May  Be  Copied 

Louis  W.  Munro,  president,  Do¬ 
remus  &  Co.,  Long’s  agency,  said 
that  if  expected  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  ad,  “others  of  this 
size  and  character  are  contem¬ 
plated  by  Long  &  Co.,  and  will 
very  likely  be  duplicated  by  many 
other  large  distributors  of  the  110 
open-end  investment  companies.” 

If  expected  results  aren’t  ob¬ 
tained  it  certainly  won’t  be  the 
fault  of  the  Times  or  Long  &  Co. 
Both  merchandised  the  ad  heavily 
well  in  advance  of  publication. 
The  Times,  for  example,  merchan- 
dLsed  it  via  reprints  to  about  1,000 
security  dealers  in  mutual  funds; 
Long  sent  the  following  Postal- 
gram  to  all  its  dealers: 

‘This  Sunday  (May  9)  the  New 
York  Times  will  carry  a  new  type 
of  advertisement  on  Fundamental 
Investors — the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
published  .  .  .  Copy  will  occupy 
more  than  two  full  pages  in  the 
financial  section  .  .  .  We  think  the 
time  is  ripe  to  bring  advantages  of 
investing  in  Fundamental  to  at¬ 
tention  of  nationwide  investing 
public  included  among  1,100,000 
readers  of  Sunday  Time.s  .  .  .  Let¬ 
ter  follows,  giving  details.” 

According  to  Mr.  Long,  many 
dealers  wanted  to  run  tie-in  ads  in 
the  same  issue  of  the  Times  but 
were  discouraged  because,  while 
the  Long  ad  had  been  cleared  by 
the  S.E.C.,  time  didn’t  permit  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  desired  tie-in  ads. 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  “precedent-shattering”  ad 
“breaks  the  21 -year  log  jam  on 
prospectus  advertising,”  and  will 
permit  better  conditioning  of  pros- 
pwts  for  the  securities  dealer’s 
pitch  than  formerly  possible  with 
the  old  “tombstone”  ad. 

■ 

Color  Ad  in  Weekly 

Chicago 

The  Ncms,  picture  weekly  of  the 
Skokie  suburban  region  to  the 
North,  recently  published  a  four- 
color  process,  double-page  for 
Allgauer’s  restaurant. 


House  Hearing 
On  Liquor  Ad 
Ban  May  19 

Washington 

With  an  already  crowded  calen¬ 
dar  of  business  before  his  commit¬ 
tee,  Rep.  Charles  A.  Wolverton 
faces  the  prospect  of  listening  to 
more  than  100  witnesses  who  want 
to  testify  on  a  bill  which  seems  to 
have  little  likelihood  of  ena«- 
ment.  I 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Com.  I 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreip  j 
Commerce  has  scheduled  three  j 
days  of  public  hearings,  beginning  | 
May  19,  on  legislation  to  bar  ad-  I 
vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  f 
newspapers  which  are  distributed  i 
in  states  other  than  the  place  of  » 
publication,  or  by  radio.  | 

Interests  working  for  return  of  | 
national  prohibition  are  the  bad-  | 
ers  of  the  bill  which  is  identical 
in  language  with  measures  which 
have  appeared  in  almost  every  ; 
se.ssion  of  Congress  since  repeal 
was  voted.  So  little  attention  has  ^ 
been  paid  to  its  language  that  it  i? 
hasn’t  even  been  modernized  to  I 
include  television.  I 

The  bill  needed  only  one  vote  | 
to  come  out  of  Senate  committee 
two  years  ago.  The  House  version  , 
carries  the  name  of  Rep.  Joseph  | 
H.  Bryson  who  died  .several  monfts  I 
ago.  On  (Kcasions,  one  branch  of  * 
Congress  has  been  known  to  enact 
a  bill  considered  to  have  been  close  . 
to  the  heart  of  its  sponsor  as  a  I 
tribute  to  him  after  his  death.  I 
Should  the  House  do  so  in  this  | 
instance.  Senate  concurrence  would 
be  a  possibility;  fewer  votes  are  1 
needed  there. 

Mr.  Wolverton’s  committee  re¬ 
ports  “a  great  number”  of  notices 
of  intent  to  appear  and  testify, 
from  individuals  and  organizations 
active  in  the  prohibition  cause. 
.\Iso,  newspaper  and  radio  station 
interests  have  asked  to  be  heard  \ 
in  opposition. 

Following  the  hearings,  the  rec-  j 
ord  will  be  kept  open  for  several  j 
days  for  receipt  of  written  briefs.  1 


Host  to  Admen  j 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  I 
Rolland  L.  Adams,  publisher  of  | 
the  Atlantic  City  Press,  played  host  | 
at  a  reception  for  members  of  the  ! 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia 
who  came  here  recently  to  present 
a  citation  honoring  the  resort’s 
100th  anniversary.  Assisting  Mr. 
-Adams  at  the  party  were  Neill  Mit¬ 
chell,  advertising  director,  and  John 
H.  Reukauf,  national  advertising 


HAS  Appointed 

Appointment  of  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  New  York  City,  as 
national  representative  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  effective 
May  15,  was  announced  this  week 
by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 
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For  distinguished  reporting 
on  national  affairs 

1954 

Pulitzer 

Prize 

RICHARD  L  WILSON 

Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Look  Magazine 

This  is  the  seventh 
Pulitzer  award  to 
the  staff  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune 

PREVIOUS  WINNERS 

John  Robinion  and  Don  Ultang 
1952 — Newt  Pkolograpliy 
Nat  Finney — 1948 — National  Reporting 
Forrest  W.  Seynioar — 1942 — Editorial  Writing 
W.  W.  Waymaclc — 1938 — Editorial  Writing 
J.  N.  Darling — 1924  and  1943 — Best  Cartoons 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Ncone  Speakers 
For  Ad  Forum 
On  May  17-18 

Chicago 

Twenty-four  business  leaders 
from  the  advertising,  marketing, 
food,  beverage,  dairy,  appliance, 
apparel,  and  allied  fields  will  par¬ 
ticipate  as  panel  members  in  the 
5th  annual  Chicago  Tribune  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Advertising  Forum 
here  May  17  and  18,  W.  C.  Kurz, 
manager,  general  advertising,  has 
announced. 

Among  participants  from  adver¬ 
tising,  marketing,  and  researh  will 
be  Bernard  G.  Duffy,  president. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn; 
George  H.  Hartman,  president, 
George  H.  Hartman  Co.;  John  H. 
Tinker,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president 
and  creative  director  (print  and 
radio-TV),  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.; 
Chester  Miller,  copy  supervisor, 
Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.;  T.  H. 
Young,  director  of  advertising. 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.;  George  H. 
Brown,  professor  of  marketing. 
University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Business;  and  W.  Lloyd  Warner, 
senior  consultant.  Social  Research, 
Inc. 

Participants  in  the  three  .sessions 
are  tentatively  scheduled  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Area  I,  “Marketing  to  Raise  the 


Standard  of  Living,”  May  17,  after¬ 
noon — Charles  W.  Adams,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  bottling 
sales.  Coca  Cola  Co.;  Harry  Alter, 
president.  The  Harry  Alter  Co., 
inc.;  George  H.  Brown,  professor 
of  marketing.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Walter  J.  Daily,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
division,  Lewyt  Corp.;  James  P. 
Delaheld,  merchandise  manager. 
Birds  Eye  Division,  General  Foods 
Corp.;  Harley  V.  McNamara,  pres¬ 
ident,  National  Tea  Co.;  Howard 
J.  Scaife,  sales  manager,  Hotpoint 
Co.;  and  T.  H.  Young,  director  of 
advertising,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Area  II,  “Management  Looks  at 
Distribution  and  Advertising,” 
May  18,  morning — Henry  C.  Bon- 
ffg.  vicepresident.  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.;  George  C.  Foerstner,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident,  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  W.  Paul  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent,  Servel,  Inc.;  Meyer  Kestn- 
baum,  president.  Hart  &haffner  & 
Marx;  M.  F.  Peckels,  manager, 
consumer  relations  department.  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.;  John  F- 
McBride,  manager,  marketing 
(electric  range  division).  General 
Electric  Co.;  Joseph  D.  Stockton, 
vicepresident  for  operations,  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  Telephone  Co.;  and  L.  P. 
Reed,  president,  Sawyer  Biscuit 
Co. 

Area  111,  “Advertising  to  Braise 
the  Standard  of  Living.”  May  18, 
afternoon  —  Bernard  C.  Duffy, 
president.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn;  Glenn  Gundell,  vice- 


Plaques  Awarded 
Ex-BoA  Boaidmen 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
and  newly-elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  announced  last  week 
that  plaques  for  “distinguished 
service  to  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  have  been  awarded  to  six  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  board  whose 
terms  expired  this  year.  They  are: 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes  of  the  Bristol 
(Conn.)  Press;  Lester  G.  Bradley, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
Union;  Sidney  F.  Harris,  Ottawa 
(Kan.)  Herald;  George  F.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Chicago  (Ill.)  News;  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  and  William  E. 
Robinson,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 


president.  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.;  George  H.  Hartman,  presi¬ 
dent,  George  H.  Hartman  Co.; 
J.  Chalmers  O’Brien,  vicepresident, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.;  John  H. 
Tinker,  Jr.,  senior  vicepresident 
and  creative  director  (print  &  ra¬ 
dio-TV),  McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.; 
W.  Lloyd  Warner,  senior  coasul- 
tant,  Social  Research,  Inc.;  Chester 
Miller,  copy  supervisor,  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Julian  L.  Wat¬ 
kins,  vicepresident,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 


Doily  Promotes 
Advertised 
Products  on  TV 

Portland,  Oh 

The  Oregonian  -  sponsored  Hos^ 
tess  House  Party,  a  half-hour  F^ 
day  morning  show  on  KOIN-TV, 
is  a  top-rated  audience  participi- 
tion  show  in  Oregon.  It  enjoys  the 
cooperation  of  national  advertisen 
whose  food  and  household  prod¬ 
ucts  comprise  market  baskets  and 
samples  given  to  persons  attendio; 
the  show. 

Written  and  produced  by  Ro¬ 
berta  Lanouette  of  the  Oregonian, 
the  show’s  popularity  is  attested  b 
the  fact  that  studio  audience  ticket' 
are  exhausted  a  month  in  advasc: 
of  every  show. 

Hostess  House  Party  was  ori|i- 
nated  five  years  ago  as  a  radio 
show.  Last  Feb.  12  it  was  switches 
to  television. 

Brad  Reynolds,  a  Cedric  Adair 
type  in  appearance  and  manner,!* 
the  singing  master  of  ceremonies^ 

Fifteen  market  baskets  (eacl:| 
worth  approximately  $S)  are  givtil 
during  each  program  to  those  ii| 
the  audience  who  correctly  ans»e:| 
the  “Question  of  the  Day.”  Every¬ 
one  in  the  audience  receives  a  free  L 
sample  of  some  product  advertised  1 
in  the  Oregonian.  Also  awarded! 
are  valuable  merchandise  priKsI 
such  as  electrical  appliances.  " 


the  '^(Dregonlan « * . 


reaches  more 


women 


'jjjgjl- 


CIRCULATION  LEADERSHIP 


OREGONIAN 
DAILY  LEAD 
OVER  2N0  PAPER 


9,019  City  Carrier  lead 
4,025  ABC  City  Zone  Lead 
4,080  Retoil  Trading  Zone  Leod 
39,543  Total  Circulation  lead 


KEEP  YOUR  SALES  GROWING  WITH 
PORTLAND'S  GROWING  NEWSPAPER 

the  (Drcgonlan 


,  226.44S  Daily 

Largest  CirculaHon  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  .  I 

•-Trot-.  o-m,...  215,142  Saaday  {_ 


ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


OREGONIAN 
LEADERSHIP 
OVER  2ND  PAPER 


1,148,624  lines  Retail  Advertising  leod 
796,467  lines  Generol  Advertising  Lead 
3,264,751  lines  Classified  Advertising  lead 
5,431,792  lines  Totol  Advertising  lead 


Sources:  ABC  Publishers' Slotementt  for  6  mo$.  ending  Sept.  30,  1953; 
Medio  Records  total  advertising,  less  AW,  TW  end  Comics,  19S3. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

to  get  your  story  across 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 


&^;SUN-TIMES 

/  211  W.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


■  EPIESENTED  IY:  SAWYEI-EEIGUSON-WAIKEK  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FKANCISCO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTEI  CO.,  MIAMI  lEACH 
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Ccalral  Smmt  tl  iHivnMitM  •b«w<  Life  iMwrMKe 
4WI  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YOKE  tt.  N.  Y. 


«  0C««  we  i«“ 


-tf.Vife*®  *1^ 


The  Great  Changes  i 


CMMk 


Americans  are  eating  better 

and  with  less  work  in  the  kitchen 


v,Aitierit-iuwiftrre«tiNg34^aiure  The  fatt  itwi  wv  err  iNttfr  •  himI  life 


poultry  per  pmon  than  in  IMO.  We’re  ctwipw  that  have  hreo  ncrurrinic  in  Amrr •  wrrr  to  tlir.  Other  familin  <mii  M  i 
conMiming  19«  more  dairy  products  (ei-  •«.  In  fart,  our  whole  way  of  h%inE  ki%  funds  for  thrtfchiklrm\«liKehoB  ea! 
eluding  butter).  ch«w«l.W,«r^«n«.  mnn.,  .ug.^ 

.  ,  .  .  ,  of  US  own  ow  homrt  than  nav  nut  Weir  vale  fit»rrmi-nt  imnmr.  ^ 

And  dm  (yl  teduruy  ha  bum  l.hng  „iung  Umrr  Irnnit^  . bikini,  at,-  ...  W 


over  more  tobs  once  done  Hi  the  hik-hm 
Hundredi  oif  foods  are  now  availahlr  in  prr- 
[iarta(MTl.  prccoohad. canned  or  fmom  form, 
fn  Okies  or  ooncentrmlea.  Our  consumption 
of  commardat  fraaen  foods  Is  now  almost 
ei^  times  as  gml  as  Hi  1940. 


■oHm  to  mnege.  We're  livinc  Inncrr. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  ...  t  *u|Utr*iM»:  llav 

■t—^r  l-jiy!!" >"!"*«  .lancn  .bu.«.il? 


!•  mvurafuv  to  vre  how  N  k  a 
ir  n  4v  of  living  ami  the  fpsb  es 
r  famihr  have  vet  for  vniirwlm' 


Inslitwta  af  Ufa  huumnea 


merica  are 


And  millions  of  families 

are  protecting 

their  new  wav  of  living 


America  is  changing— and  changing  fast! 

Compared  with  1940,  millions  of  workers 
are  earning  more  money.  We’re  raising  larger 
families,  getting  more  education.  For  the  first 
time  in  generations,  more  families  own  their 
own  homes  than  pay  rent. 

Currently,  in  over  500  newspapers  and  in 
farm  publications,  the  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  is  pointing  out  how  much  the  great 
changes  in  America  are  affecting  every  fam¬ 
ily’s  need  for  protection.  And  it  explains  how 
life  insurance  is  growing  nwre  flexible  to  meet 
these  new  needs. 

Today,  millions  of  families  are  aware  of 
their  recent  gains,  their  new  responsibilities— 
and  for  this  reason  are  looking  to  life  insurance 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  families. 


ir^»***' 


The  life  insurance  business  is  closely  associated 
with  the  security  and  well-being  of  American 
families.  It  is  natural  that  it  be  responsive  to 
their  needs  and  wants. 


If  you  would  be  interested  in  further  research  on  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Institute’s  “How  America  is  Chang¬ 
ing”  campaign,  we  would  be  glad  to  make  ax  ailable  to  you 
the  additional  data  we  have. 


Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
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second  vicepresident.  W.  J.  J. 
Butler,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
was  reelected  treasurer.  I.  H. 
Macdonald  is  general  manager. 

I  he  following  were  elected  to 
the  1954-55  board  of  directors: 
St.  Clair  Balfour,  Jr.,  Hamilton 
Spectator;  John  Bassett,  Jr.,  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram;  W.  J.  Blackburn, 
London  Free  Press;  W.  B.  C.  Bur- 
goyne,  St.  Catharines  Standard; 
W.  J.  Campbell,  Toronto  Star; 
K.  M.  Cantlon,  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix;  Emile  Castonguay,  L’ Ac¬ 
tion  Catholique;  Donald  Cromie, 
Vancouver  Sun;  R.  L.  Curran, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Star;  ’ 

Arthur  L.  Davies,  Kingston 
Whig-Standard;  Graham  Dennis, 
Halifax  Chronicle-Hercdd  &  Mail- 
Star;  T.  F.  Drummie,  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph  -  J  o  u  r  n  a  I 
Fvening  Times  -  Globe;  Philip  S. 
Fisher,  Southam  Company  I.im- 
ited;  H.  L.  Garner,  Peterborough 
Examiner;  J.  F.  Grainger,  North 


Bay  Nugget;  Aurele  Gratton,  Ot-  K.  R.  Thomson,  Thomson  Cob- 
tawa  Le  Droit;  H.  A.  Graybiel,  pany  Ltd.;  E.  C.  Whitehead,  Bra- 
Windsor  Daily  Star;  R.  B.  Herder,  don  Sun;  and  Cyril  Wightmat, 
St.  John's  Evening  Telegram;  Al-  Victoria  Press  Limited. 

Ian  Holmes,  Galt  Evening  Re¬ 
porter;  J.  P.  Hogue,  Montreal  La 
Presse;  H.  G.  Kimber,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail;  C.  LeCouteur, 

Sydney  Post-Record; 

William  Lord,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press;  W.  A.  MacDonald,  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal;  S.  L.  McCabe,  Moose 
Jaw  Time.s-Herald;  John  G.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Montreal  Star;  A.  F. 

Mercier,  Quebec  Le  Soleil  &  L’Ev- 
enement  Journal;  J.  E.  Motz, 

Kitchener-Waterloo  Record;  A.  W. 

Moscarella,  Vancouver  Province; 

C.  H.  Peters,  Montreal  Gazette; 

J.  C.  Preston,  Brantford  Expos¬ 
itor;  Clifford  Sifton,  Regina  Lead¬ 
er-Post;  David  Smith,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Times  -  Journal;  John  D. 

Southam,  Calgary  Herald;  R.  W. 

Southam,  Ottawa  Citizen;  J.  R.  H. 

Sutherland,  New  Glasgow  News, 


papers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  35th 
annual  meeting 
here  this  week. 

Emile  Caston¬ 
guay,  general 
manager  of 
L’ Action  Catho- 
I  i  q  u  c,  Quebec, 
was  elected  first 
vicepresident,  and 
John  Bassett,  Jr., 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  was  elected 


the  Item  .staff  Jjj^  J 

since  1942,  and 

has  served  vari-  -jf 

ously  as  reporter, 

copyreader,  poli-  j||L 

tical  editor  and 

chief  editorial  ■■ 

writer. 

Miss  Davis  is  a  ^  . 
native  of  Chil- 
dress,  Tex.  She  attended  Texai 
State  College  for  Women  and  Tex¬ 
as  Technological  College,  majoring 
in  journalism  at  both. 

She  then  worked  on  several 
weekly  and  small  daily  new.spaper; 
in  Texas  and  became  editor  of  a 
daily  in  Jefferson,  Tex.,  when  she 
was  23. 

Next  came  several  years  on  the 
•staff  of  the  Amarillo  Daily  Times 
and  then  two  years  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  first  in  the  War  Department 
and  later  in  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

She  came  to  New  Orleans  in 
1942  as  the  Item’s  first  woman 
copyreader.  She  transferred  to  re- 
gxorting,  which  she  continued  until 
1946,  when  she  left  to  get  married 
and  live  in  England.  In  private  life, 
Miss  Davis  is  Mrs.  Maurice  Met¬ 
calf. 

She  and  her  husband  returned 
to  New  Orleans  in  1949  and  since 
then  she  has  been  on  the  Item  staff. 

For  the  past  few  months,  she 
has  been  chief  editorial  writer. 


Motz 


'J  firassTacks 


Do  You  Know  Why  So  Many  Newspapermen 
Recommend  So  Highly 


DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE,  PH.D.  M.D 

BECAUSE... 

HIS  "WORRY  CLINIC" 


A  6  times  per  week,  scientific  psychology  column  written  "down- 
to-earth  and  packed  full  of  "common  horse-sense"  advice  for 


EVERYONE 


IS  ALMOST  A  DAILY  PROMOTION  SCHEME 


Car  License  Plate 
Gome  in  Boston  Post 

Boston 

A  new  gimmick  along  the  “lucky 
buck”  line  has  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Post.  It  is  an  auto  registra¬ 
tion  contest,  featuring  prize.s  of  all 
descriptions  including  a  week-end 
vacation  for  two  at  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  resort. 

The  game  works  this  way — 100 
license  plate  numbers  a  day  are 
picked  by  the  Post  and  locked  up 
in  a  safe.  Only  the  last  three 
digits  are  published.  A  reader,  see¬ 
ing  the  last  three  numbers  coincid¬ 
ing  with  his  plate,  clips  a  coupon 
and  writes  in  his  full  registration 
number. 

One  hundred  partial  numbers 
are  printed  daily,  through  Satur¬ 
day.  On  Sunday,  the  winners  for 
the  week  are  announced. 
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Nearly  everyone  looks  for  it  first  and  talks 
to  their  neighbors  about  it. 


GRANDMA.  GRANDPA,  FATHER, 
MOTHER,  TEENAGERS  AND  EVEN 
JUNIOR  HIGH'S  READ  DR.  CRANE 
FOR  PRACTICAL  COUNSEL. 


TOPS  IN  THIS  FIELD.  Hr 

THE  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  Inc 

P.  O.  Box  3210  520  N.  Mich  Ave., 

Mellott,  Indiana  Chicago  (11) 
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WE’VE  READ  a  lot  of  worried  comment 
in  your  editorial  columns  lately  about 
a  sharp  drop  in  American  prestige  abroad. 
Other  people  are  talking  about  it,  too.  In  fact, 
sometimes  it  seems  the  whole  country  has 
developed  a  nearly  clinical  “we’ve-given- 
them-everything-now-they-say-mean-things- 
about-us”  complex. 

But  we  don’t  think  the  whole  story  has  been 
told.  A  brighter  optimism  might  prevail  if 
for  a  moment  you  could  place  a  firm  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  world-wide  Christian  missions. 

In  spite  of  a  few  setbacks,  you  probably  would 
detect  a  more  vital  international  good  will 
than  some  reports  have  indicated. 

Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon  said  to  an 
American  audience  sometime  ago:  “Your 
missionaries  constitute  the  finest  act  of  Amer¬ 
ican  charity  abroad.  The  hospitals  and  schools 
you  have  built  are  the  best  evidence  you  have 
abroad  to  show  your  concern  for  the  world.” 

Certainly  no  one  would  want  to  equate 
Christianity  with  Americanism  alone.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  thousands  of 
missionaries  who  have  gone  from  America 
into  all  the  world  with  a  message  of  spiritual 
freedom  and  higher  standards  of  living  have 
been  one  of  democracy’s  best  assets. 

In  San  Francisco,  from  May  24  to  June  5, 
1000  delegates  of  Seventh-day  Adventist  mis¬ 
sions  organizations  in  197  countries  will 
gather  to  map  new  moves  toward  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Christian  assignment  to  take 
the  gospel  story  of  hope  into  all  the  world. 
More  than  25,000  guests  will  sit  in  on  the 
colorful  sessions.  For  immediate  information, 
wire:  H.  B.  Weeks,  Whitcomb  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  For  full  data  on  Seventh-day 
Adventist  work,  write : 

SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST 
BUREAU  OF  PRESS  REUTIONS 

WASHINGTON  12,  D.C. 

New  York  Office:  Helen  Smith,  HAvemeyer  4-8448 

- For  the  Record - 

Adventists  have  24,374  full-time  church  >vorkers  in  197  overseas 
countries  and  are  using  721  languages  and  dialects,  printing  liter¬ 
ature  in  198.  World  adherents  in  1952  numbered  1,120,998.  The 
268,533  members  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  provided  an  $11  million 
budget  for  foreign  missions  in  1952. 


What  Readers  Soy 

continued  from  page  2 


fly  can’t  be  a  killer  both  on  the  B. 
and  in  Canada. 

Brodhead’s  Creek  is  not  my 
stream  and  I  never  Ashed  from  An- 
lomink  Charlie’s,  but  1  know  the 
Haase  water  well  and  have  Ashed 
more  than  once  on  the  LeBar 
stretch  and  the  other  Parkside 
holdings.  I  never  heard  of  the 
Brodhead  wet  fly  but  perhaps  that 
is  because  (ahem)  I  am  not  a  wet 
fly  Asherman.  And  if  anything  in 
this  paragraph  is  understandable 
to  you,  I  shall  be  surprised,  for  it 
is  strictly  Asherman’s  talk. 

Finally,  there  is  an  inexcusable 
omission  in  your  story.  It  is  slop¬ 
py  reporting,  like  mentioning  that 
the  President  was  reading  a  book, 
without  giving  the  name  of  the 
book;  like  reporting  that  the  bus 
drivers  got  a  10-cent-an-hour  rise 
in  pay  without  revealing  from  what 
to  what  amounts. 

What  the  hell  is  the  pattern 
OF  the  fly? 

Sadly,  reprovingly  yours, 

A.  W.  Miller 
Sparse  Grey  Hackle 
E.  C.  van  Dyke  &  Co., 

55  Liberty  St., 

New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

{Editor’s  Note:  Boyd  Brodhead, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Parade, 
says  the  Brodhead  is  a  brook  trout 
fiy  and  he  intends  to  use  the  lure 
on  a  No.  8  hook  in  Canadian  trout 
waters  this  Spring.  A  No.  12  hook 
is  recommended  for  its  use  in  Po- 
cono  waters.  The  Brodhead  trout 
fly’s  pattern:  tail  gray;  blue  body 
and  a  yellow  rib;  blue  gray  hackle 
and  a  light  gray  wing.  This  fly  is 
reported  to  have  been  used  with 
greatest  success  during  May  and 
early  June.) 

B 

Just  Kidding 

To  THE  Editor:  Cartoonists 
are,  natcherly,  always  late  with 
everything  and  so  here  I  am,  in 
May,  Anally  answering  a  letter  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  December.  In  it  George 
Clapp  of  New  London  Day,  dis¬ 
cuss^  my  article  on  comics  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  75th 
Anniversary  Issue.  In  it  I  deplored 
the  “horror,  seduction  and  death 
strips.”  Mr.  Clapp  said  this  was  a 
pious  sentiment,  and  then  asked 
me  why  in  thunder  there  was  so 
much  rip-roaring  stuff  in  Li’l 
Abner. 

Now,  most  readers  know  that 
Li’l  Abner  is  a  strip  that  kids 
things.  When  in  “Alice  In  Wonder¬ 
land”  the  White  Queen  roars,  “Off 
with  their  heads!”  we  all  laugh 
because  we  know  darn  well  no  one 
will  lose  their  heads.  I  hope  that 
when  there  is  ferocious  stuff  in 
Li’l  Abner  everyone  knows  that 
I’m  kidding,  too.  And  the  proof 
of  my  gentleness  is  that  I  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  knocked  off 
in  the  most  complicated  ways, 
every  major  character  in  Li’l  Abner 
— yet  they’re  all  still  alive. 


Comedy,  which  I  know  so  Ihtk 
of,  but  at  which  I  try  to  earn  my 
living,  lives  on  exaggeration.  Every- 
thing  must  be  written  and  drawn 
larger,  smaller,  more  cockeyed 
than  lifesize.  Now,  if  I  have  noi 
made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Clapp  that  1 
am  kidding,  then  I  have,  indeed, 
failed.  And  his  criticism  of  me  is  a 
just  one.  My  intent,  however,  is  to 
make  all  the  blood  and  horror  and 
agony  of  the  rest  of  the  comic  page  * 
ridiculous,  by  exaggerating  it  aD 
until  it  becomes  so  unbelievable, 
readers  just  laugh  at  it. 

As  for  Mr.  Clapp’s  objection  to 
the  fact  that  Li’l  Abner’s  son, 
“Honest  Abe,”  is  “King  of  the 
Skonks”  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  all  through  popular  literature 
we  have  known,  and  admired 
heroes  who  were  Kings  of  the  Apes, 
Kings  of  the  Lions,  Kings  of  the 
Jungle.  I  think  most  readers  know 
I’m  kidding  that  kind  of  heroics. 
Possibly  Mr.  Clapp  takes  Li’l 
Abner  too  seriously.  I’m  only  fool¬ 
ing.  I  realize  that,  nowadays,  a 
comic  strip,  is  the  last  place  you’d 
expect  to  And  fooling  in,  but  it’s 
still  there,  in  Li’l  Abner. 

Al  Capp 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Welch  Takes  Charge 
Of  FUA  Information 

Washington 
The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  eased  its  informational  pol¬ 
icy  this  week  under  the  direction 
of  W.  Herbert  Welch,  a  member 
of  the  congressional  liaison  staff  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  parent  of  FHA. 

Mr.  Welch,  37,  is  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Republican-Delta, 
semi  -  weekly  published  at  Buck- 
hanan,  W.  Va.  He  was  advance 
man  for  the  Eisenhower  trains  and 
planes  in  the  1952  campaign. 

FHA  operations  have  been  con¬ 
trolled  from  Washington  but  have 
been  largely  de-central  ized  and  re¬ 
gional  offices  usually  have  handled 
the  .small  amount  of  news  the 
agency  made.  Until  the  recent 
scandals  on  “windfall”  profits, 
that  is. 

■ 

Palm  Bach  Social 
Arbiter  Retires 

Miami,  Fla. 
The  editor  and  social  arbiter  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  swankiest  re¬ 
sorts,  Ruby  Edna  Pierce  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Palm  Beach  Daily 
News  and  the  Palm  Beach  Life 
magazine.  | 

Her  word  became  law  in  Palm  ' 
Beach  social  circles  during  the 
last  47  years  and  many  would-be 
aspirants  who  courted  favor 
among  the  elite  have  been  known 
to  weep  because  they  failed  to 
appear  in  the  newspaper’s  col¬ 
umns.  Her  friends  have  said  that 
Miss  Pierce  never  made  any  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  careful  screening 
she  gave  the  names  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  her  paper,  called  the  1 
“Shiny  Sheet”  b^ause  of  the  1 
quality  of  newsprint  used.  I 
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The  people  people  talk  about 


are  the  people  Ed  Sullivan  writes  about . . .  the  big  names  of  the 
movies,  stars  of  the  stage,  socialites,  diplomats,  headliners 
and  byliners . . .  native  sons  of  Broadway  and  visiting  firemen  to 
Gotham  Gulch  . . .  who  make  the  Madcap  Metropolis  the  most 
fascinating  city  in  the  world! 

A  celebrity  himself,  Sullivan  has  a  first  name  acquaintance 
with  celebrities . . .  and  his  two  decades  as  a  columnist,  radio  and 
TV  commentator,  and  master  of  ceremonies  have  given  him 
a  vast  fan  following!  His  column  is  a  feature  attraction  in  major 
newspapers  throughout  the  country ...  a  favorite  of  millions . . . 
and  a  reliable  circulation  builder !  For  proofs  and  prices  of 

Little  Old  New  York 

by  Ed  Sullivan 

phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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THE  CLASSIFED  CLINIC 


Classified  Tells 


Clearfield  Hasn  *t  Heard 
Of  Want  Ad  Loss  Trend 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Although  the  nation’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  barometer  is 
pegged  at  “cloudy  and  stormy” 
with  Media  Records  registering  a 
14.4%  loss  for  March  in  its  52- 
city  report,  some  publishers  and 
their  CAMs  are  still  finding  some 
pretty  smooth  sailing.  It’s  true, 
to  carry  this  analogy  a  step  fur¬ 
ther,  they  plotted  their  want  ad 
course  with  great  care  and  cour¬ 
age,  anticipating  the  present  tur¬ 
bulence. 

How  a  smaller  daily,  with  a 
top  management  that  really 
wanted  classifieds,  went  after  it 
with  full  sails  flying  starting  Dec. 

1,  wound  up  less  than  six  months 
later  with  a  25%  and  better  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  is  a  case  history 
well  worth  passing  along.  The 
case  in  point  is  the  Clearfield 
(Pa.)  Progress  of  which  Lee  W. 
Stauffer  is  CAM. 

Effective  Dec.  1  this  newspaper 
decided  to  improve  and  expand 
its  classified  operation  and  em¬ 
barked  on  a  program  of  revitali¬ 
zation  that  has  accounted  for  new 
linage  and  ad  count  highs  each 
month. 

Small  Trailer  Used 

Most  novel  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  promotion  program 
directed  by  publisher  W.  K.  Ule- 
rich  was  the  utilization  of  a  small 
trailer  for  a  separate  office  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Located  across  the 
street  from  the  main  office  of  the 
Progress,  the  trailer  office  attracts 
attention  (and  business)  with  its 
“Progress  Want  Ads”  sign  across 
the  top  and  typical  classified  “Key 
,  Words”  lettered  in  Scotchlite  tape 
on  the  side. 

The  trailer  idea  evolved  from 
two  needs — space  and  promotion. 
Space  available  in  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  and  news  office  of  the  Prog¬ 
ress  was  insufficient  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  classified  ad 
department,  and  furthermore  a 
novel  promotional  approach  to 
the  new  venture  was  desired. 

The  result  was  the  purchase  of 
a  new,  small  house  trailer,  spe¬ 
cially  altered  at  the  factory,  to 
house  the  expanded  department. 
Desks,  filing  cases,  telephones  and 
other  equipment  were  installed  in 
the  one  end  of  the  trailer  and 
space  was  provided  at  the  entrance 
end  for  chairs  for  the  convenience 
of  customers  awaiting  service. 

“We  were  somewhat  concerned 
about  how  patrons  accustomed  to 
giving  want  ads  at  our  main  office 
would  react  when  we  told  them 
to  go  across  the  street,”  Mr.  Ule- 
rich  commented.  “But  we  found 
the  customers,  both  old  and  new. 


quickly  accepting  the  new  office 
as  the  place  to  take  their  classi¬ 
fied  ads.” 

The  trailer  office  was  only  part 
of  the  new  approach  to  .selling 
classified  advertising,  however.  Be¬ 
fore  the  new  program  was  put 
into  effect,  Lee  Stauffer  was  hired 
as  full  time  classified  advertising 
manager  and  assigned  a  specially 
trained  office  girl,  replacing  the 
old  system  of  having  regular  office 
girls  handle  the  job  along  with 
other  office  work. 

Mr.  Stauffer  first  joined  AN- 
CAM,  and  then  personally  visited 
12  other  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
to  study  their  methods  and  at¬ 
tended  the  Classified  Advertising 
Managers’  Convention  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspapers 
Publishers  Association.  From 
these  and  other  contacts,  a  new 
rate  schedule  was  formulated  and 
promotional  campaign  was 
planned. 

The  new  rate  schedule  included 
an  increase,  installation  of  a  mul¬ 
tiple  insertion  discount  system  for 
four  and  seven  days  advertising, 
a  new  business  contract  on  a  six- 
day-a-week  basis,  never  before 
available  and  a  seven-day  charge 
system  for  transients  to  replace 
the  pay-in-advance  system.  New 
ad  blanks,  including  a  combina¬ 
tion  form  and  bill,  were  put  into 
use  to  facilitate  both  linotype 
composition  and  billing. 

Shortly  after  the  new  trailer  of¬ 
fice  was  established  at  Clearfield, 
a  branch  news  and  advertising 
office  was  opened  in  Curwensville, 
six  miles  away,  and  an  established 
branch  office  at  Philipsburg,  18 
miles  distant,  was  moved  to  a  new 
and  more  favorable  location.  Girls 
working  in  these  offices  also  were 
trained  for  a  full  two  weeks  in  all 
classified  ad  selling  techniques. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  classified  ad  page 
too.  Classified  display  ads  were 
pushed  for  the  first  time  and  a 
new  style,  including  keyword 
starts  on  all  ads,  plus  a  banner 
changed  each  day,  was  instituted. 
Promotion  included  page  one 
news  stories,  cartoons  plugging 
use  of  want  ads  and  radio  spots. 

Indicative  of  the  increase  in 
business  was  the  hiring  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  girl  for  part-time  work  in  the 
main  office.  Another  new  record 
high  for  classified  sales  was  set 
during  the  month  of  March — 
highest  classified  month  in  the 
paper’s  history.  April  figures  were 
not  available  at  this  writing. 

Another  example  of  classified 
growth  in  the  face  of  a  downward 
trend  comes  from  Lester  P.  Jen- 


Oakland,  Calif. 

David  Rousseau  used  an  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  classified  adverti.se- 
ment  to  tell  the  song  in  his  heart 
on  his  eighth  wedding  anniversary. 

“I  am  responsible  for  all  debts 
and  obligations  of  my  wife,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  both  present  and  future  and 
am  more  than  happy  to  be  the  pro¬ 
vider  for  a  woman  who  has  borne 
me  five  lovely  daughters  and  with 
an  overabundance  of  love  and  care 
made  the  past  eight  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life  the  nicest  years  of  my 
life.  On  this,  our  eighth  wedding 
anniversary,  I  wish  publicly  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude,”  the  copy  read. 

The  couple  viewed  with  distress 
the  disclaimers  of  re.sponsibility  in 
the  classified,  Mr.  Rousseau  said. 


IROHILD 

LEASE 

ELIMINATES 
HIDDEN  CDSTS 


kins,  CAM  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times.  Here  again  “expanded 
sales  and  promotion  planning”  ac¬ 
counted  for  an  ad  count  of  87,340 
for  March,  greatest  ad  count  for 
any  month  in  the  Times’  history 
— a  gain  of  4,612  ads  over  March 
’53.  Says  CAM  Jenkins,  “Our  ex¬ 
perience  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  are  more  advertisers 
available  this  year  but  they  are 
watching  their  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  more  closely.” 

Too  Late  to  Classify 

While  this  item  is  headed  “too 
late  to  classify”  this  writer  can,  in 
fact,  classify  it.  He  would  call  it 
“Classified  advertising — the  heart¬ 
beat  of  America.”  It  concerns  a 
Situations  Wanted  ad  inserted  in 
the  Wednesday,  Mar.  31  edition 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal.  It  read.  “I  am  a 
17  year  old  boy,  healthy  and  am¬ 
bitious.  I  want  to  finish  school 
but  1  need  a  home.  I  will  work 
hard.  Help  in  every  way  I  can. 
Am  looking  for  some  one  who 
would  like  a  boy.  C  all  me.  Eu-  j 
gene  Ring  33-8686.”  I 

Results?  Offers?  Of  course.  ' 
More  than  100  persons  called  to 
throw  open  their  homes  and  offer  ' 
their  assistance  to  this  lad  who ; 
had  been  living  with  an  aunt.  , 
Many  of  the  calls  were  from  out  ! 
of  town  and  adjoining  states.  He  ■ 
selected  one  family,  after  much 
thought,  and  will  live  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morey  Evans  in  Spring 
Lake,  a  community  north  of  Ral¬ 
eigh.  Mr.  Evans  is  head  of  the 
purchasing  department  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester.  The  Evans  have 
a  grown  and  married  daughter 
and  were  living  alone,  feeling  a 
bit  old  for  a  smaller  child,  but 
Gene  just  fills  the  gap  ideally. 
Thus  a  want  ad  filled  the  bill  for 
all  concerned  and  proved  at  least  j 
one  thing — classified’s  versatility. 

■ 

New  Texas  Weekly 

Dayton,  Tex. 

Burrell  Tipton,  a  former  print¬ 
er,  has  established  the  Dayton 
News,  a  weekly. 


•  You  get  a  halftone  engravinf 

service  without  any  hidden  ex¬ 
pense.  You  tie  up  no  capital,  pay 
no  interest  or  insurance,  requiif 
no  depreciation  reserve.  And  the 
rental  is  regarded  as  an  operating 
expi  nse  in  figuring  income  taxes. 

•  Finally— and  most  important 
from  the  publishing  standpoint! 
The  user  always  can  rely  on  his 
Sean-a-graver  for  top-<iuality  re¬ 
production,  since— instead  ol 
wearing  out  — the  equipment  is 
constantly  maintained  in  perfwt 
operating  condition. 

•  In  fact,  as  new  refineineiits  are 
developed  Fairchild  incorporates 
them  in  existing  inacliines. 
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Jack  R.  Barnes,  Advertising  Manager 
LA  MESA  SCOUT 


In  rapidly  growing  L;i  Mesa,  California— now  crowding  the  17,000 
population  mark— the  forty -six  year  old  Im  Mesa  Scout  plays  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  boosting  community  activities  in  its  section  of  San  Diego 
County. 

The  Scout’s  energetic  executives  not  onb’  make  a  wide  use  of  their 
Scan-a-graver  for  erlitorial  cuts,  but  also  find  it  a  big  help  in  selling 
advertising.  Advertising  .Manager  Barnes  tells  how  they  cio  it: 

“Here  is  an  example  of  how  our  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  has  paid 
off  in  increased  advertising  linage. 

“The  Pontiac  agency  in  L;i  Mesa  was  sold  a  few  months  ago,  and 
the  new  dealer  used  a  small  space  advertisement  to  announce  the 
opening  under  his  ownership.  Following  the  opening  we  were  unable 
to  sell  him  any  further  display  space. 

“Then  your  Fairchild  advertising  specialist  called  and  gave  me  the 
idea  for  a  layout  on  used  cars,  illustrating  the  cars  with  Scan-a-grav- 
ings.  The  Pontiac  dealer  liked  the  picture  idea  so  well  that  I  sold  him 
a  double-truck,  using  pictures  to  promote  all  three  of  his  major  de¬ 
partments— used  cars,  new  cars  and  service  department. 

“The  dealer  was  well  pleasetl  with  the  response  to  his  ad.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  two  (juarter  pages,  and  shows  every  indication  of 
becoming  a  consistent  advertiser.” 


•  Speed,  economy,  flexibility,  and  quality  reproduction  ore 
the  factors  that  moke  Scan-o-gravings  so  desirable.  These  plastic 
halftones  ore  mode  right  in  your  own  shop  on  the  Fairchild 
Scon-o-grover.  Write  for  full  information  to  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  tone,  Syosset,  long  Island, 
N.  y.  Deportment  ”I00-MA. 
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Unique  Publicity 
Group  Handles 
Selassie  Visit 

Washington 

A  unique  organization  which 
combines  almost  every  instrument 
of  publicity  yet  itself  is  little  known 
outside  media  circles  has  been 
given  the  chore  of  coordinating 
coverage  for  the  United  States 
visit  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of 
Ethiopia. 

It  came  into  existence  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1951  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
(then  Princess)  came  here  and 
the  State  Department,  snowed 
under  with  requests  for  help  in 
meeting  the  varying  needs  of 
media,  turned  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents  to  work  out  a  solution.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  Press,  Radio 
and  Television  Correspondents  and 
News  Photographers  was  formed. 

The  committee  goes  into  action 
on  call  from  the  State  Department 
to  Paul  Wooton,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune  correspond¬ 
ent  who  devotes  one  of  his  offices 
in  the  National  Press  Building  to 
unpaid  service  to  newspaper  groups. 

The  committee  has  arranged  a 
luncheon  for  Selassie  May  27,  at 
the  Statler  Hotel.  Attendance  will 
be  limited  to  reporters  and  news 
cameramen,  TV  included. 

Forrest  Finley,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Oregon  Journal, 


now  a  publicist  here,  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  the  Selassie 
tour  of  the  North  American  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  by  appointment  from  the 
Ethiopian  Government.  He  is  set¬ 
ting  up  news  conferences,  among 
other  things,  in  each  city  that  will 
be  visited.  A  Constellation  has 
been  named  “Star  of  Ethiopia”  to 
make  the  tour. 

■ 

Buffalo  C-E  Begins 
Crusade  for  Safety 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Courier-Express  has  launch¬ 
ed  a  “Crusade  for  Safety”  promo¬ 
tion,  designed  to  reach  every  per¬ 
son  in  its  circulation  territory. 

Readers  are  asked  to  give  their 
own  from-the-heart  opinions  on 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  cut 
down  accidents.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  letters. 

The  Courier-Express  also  print¬ 
ed  a  Safety  Pledge  which  every 
contest  entrant  must  sign. 

■ 

Safety  Council  Award 

Cincinnati 
The  National  Safety  Council  has 
conferred  one  of  its  1953  Public 
Interest  Awards  on  the  Times-Star 
in  the  advertiser  category.  This 
distinction  was  won  by  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  basis  of  a  daily  radio 
program  conducted  by  Hubert  Hol¬ 
loway,  Times-Star  columnist,  on 
WKRC. 


Ike's  Brother  Earl 
Is  GM  of  Weeklies 

Chicago 

Earl  Eisenhower,  youngest 
brother  of  the  President,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  Subur¬ 
ban  Life  Newspapers,  which  cir¬ 
culate  weekly  in  22  Western  su¬ 
burbs  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Eisenhower,  who  has  been 
a  director  of  Connellsville  (Pa.) 
Daily  Courier  for  the  past  six 
years,  was  associated  with  West 
Penn  Co.,  for  29  years.  He  has 
made  his  home  in  Charleroi,  Pa. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  will  move  to 
La  Grange,  Ill.,  to  become  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Suburban  Life 
Newspapers,  it  was  announced  by 
John  Kubik,  publisher.  The  group 
includes  Cicero  Life,  Berwyn  Life, 
Stickney  Life,  Suburban  Life 
(which  circulates  in  the  LaG range 
area)  and  Community  Reporter, 
which  covers  the  West  Side  area  of 
Chicago. 


Beaumont  Papers 
Adopt  9-Col.  Format 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Beau¬ 
mont  Journal  have  converted  from 
eight  to  nine  columns.  The  first 
nine  column  issues  appeared  Mon¬ 
day,  May  3. 

A  streamlined  editorial  page  in 
the  Enterprise,  morning  newspaper, 
was  introduced.  Titles  of  editorials 
and  columns  are  now  in  24,  18  and 
14-point  Metro  bold.  Column  rules 
have  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
broad  bands  of  white  space  between 
columns. 

The  classified  page  has  10  col¬ 
umns,  10  picas  wide. 

Advertising  rates  per  column 
inch  remain  the  same.  Classified  ad 
rates  are  the  same  per  line. 

Agate  lines  per  page  continue  to 
be  2709,  to  a  column,  301. 

Local  and  area  display  adver¬ 
tisers  who  habitually  ran  full  pages 
are  sticking  to  eight  columns,  but 
it  is  believed  they  will  eventually 
pay  for  an  additional  column  of 
advertising  in  order  to  obtain  a 
full  page. 

The  column  is  now  11V4  picas. 


I  or  28  yeats  Xew 
^  ork's  leading  inde- 
pindent  news  service. 

280  Broadway,  New  York 


make  it  an 

Mmmmc 
HAWAIIAN  PARTY 

and  have  a 
wonderful  time! 

We  have  everything 
Hawaiian  at  our  new, 
air-conditioned 
Hawaiian  Shop.  Vou'fl 
find  a  potpourri  of 
fjlamourout, 
tropical  fiowert  •  •  • 
f/iftt . . .  party  items 
• . .  ot  aurpristfiglg 
low  prieee. 

Vieit  our  Hawaiian 
Shop  when  tii 
Hew  York.  Or,,, 
write  or  call  our 
Miss  Irene  at 
JUdson  6-8950,,, 
and  ask  for  our 
catalogue  of  exciting 
party  and  gift  ideas. 


make  your  next 

AFFAIR 

sparkling,  exciting,  different 

GIVE  FRESH,  EXOTIC,  HAWAIIAN 

ORCHIDS 

THEY  COST  YOU  “MERE  PENNIES" 


X  Xere's  how  you  can  add  that 
finishing  “touch”  to  your  next  party,  danrr. 
banquet,  lunrhron  or  tea.  As  your 
guests  walk  in  . . .  give  each  one  a  Fresh 
Hawaiian  orchid  corsage  — 
beautifully  tailored  and  rrady-to-wcar. 

It's  a  wonderful  way  to  add  glamour  and 
good-will  to  your  social  affairs. 

i^MCHIDS  OF  HAWAII,  INC. 


SA  WIST  M  STIliT,  NIW  VOIK  19.  N  Y.  •  JUdion  6-19. 


Charity  Fund 
Picture  Basis 
Of  Libel  Action 

Winnipeg 

Decision  has  been  reserved  in  i 
civil  action  for  libel  and  defama¬ 
tion  brought  by  a  Winnipeg  maa 
and  his  wife  against  the  Winniptf 
Tribune  in  connection  with  its  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  picture  of  their  daugi 
ter  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  Community  Chest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Dennis  said 
they  felt  an  accompanying  article 
gave  the  impression  the  child  was 
a  delinquent  and  was  neglected. 
The  child  was  not  identified  in  the 
newspaper. 

A  Community  Chest  official  said 
the  child  was  photographed  as  a 
typical  youngster  at  Children’s 
Hospital.  The  photographer  was 
not  connected  with  the  newspaper.  ^ 
The  picture  was  provided  to  the  ' 
newspaper  with  story  suggestions  ! 
intended  to  spur  donations  to  the  I 
Chest. 

L.  St.  George  Stubbs,  the  par¬ 
ents’  counsel,  said  the  story  was 
horrible  and  the  picture  published 
with  it  connected  the  child  with  the 
story.  He  said  it  was  agreed  the 
Tribune  did  not  deliberately  and 
maliciously  defame  the  family. 

“We  are  not  claiming  malice  in 
fact,  but  malice  in  law,”  he  said. 

Defense  counsel  said  anyone  but 
a  careless  reader  would  know  the 
article  could  not  refer  to  the  giri 
in  the  photograph. 

■ 

4  Given  Promotions 
On  Utica  Newspapers 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Four  promotions  in  the  news  d^ 
partments  of  the  Gannett  Newv 
papers  here  have  been  announced. 

Harold  E.  Moore,  Sr.  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily 
Press,  by  J.  David  Hogue,  general 
manager. 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  news  editor  of 
the  O-D,  becomes  managing  editor 
of  the  Press. 

Mason  C,  Taylor,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter,  assumes  the  additional  title 
of  associate  editor  of  the  Press, 
working  with  Paul  B.  Williams. 

Charles  A.  King,  III,  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Press 
since  1950,  moves  over  to  the  O-D 
in  a  similar  capacity. 


SDX  Initiates  3 

Milwaukee 
At  the  Founders’  Day  program 
of  the  Milwaukee  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  three 
new  members  initiated  were  Ross 
M.  Dick,  business  news  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Henry  T. 
Garvey,  reporter  of  the  Milwaukee 
sentinel,  and  Gibbs  R.  Allen,  for- 
ncr  business  news  editor  on  both 
papers  and  now  in  public  relations 
work. 
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THE  FORT  WORTH  MARKET 
FOR  1954 


This  is  a  report  of  business  activity  in  the  Metropolitan  Fort  Worth 
area  and  the  West  Texas  Market  consisting  of  100  counties.  Fort 
Worth  is  truly  "Where  the  West  Begins"  and  within  its  boundaries 
is  one  of  the  nation's  richest  and  most  productive  markets  .  .  . 

Type  of  Business  Metropolitan  West  Texas 

for  year  1953  Fort  Worth  Market 


Newspaper 
C  o  V  e  r  a  ge 

The  largest  newspaper  published  in  the 
State  of  Texas  is  read  by  the  people  of 
Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas.  The  Star- 
Telegram  circulation  is  over  240,000  daily, 
and  220,000  Sunday. 


Population  . 

458,300 

1,550,100 

Families  . 

141,700 

454,100 

Effective  Buying 
Income . 

$791,119,000 

$2,414,611,000 

Retail  Sales . 

$585,990,000 

$1,691,338,000 

Automotive  Sales  .  . 

$113,090,000 

$  456,391,000 

Drug  Sales  ....... 

$  17,604,000 

$  54,252,000 

Food  Sales . 

$107,514,000 

$  362,575,000 

Furniture-Household 
Radio  Sales  .  .  .  . 

.$  24,651,000 

$  76,231,000 

General  Merchandise 

Sales  . 

$137,607,000 

$  138,316,000 

Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Convincing  proof  that 
Fort  Worth  and  West 
Texas  is  a  rich  and  pro¬ 
ductive  market  capable 
of  producing  business. 


Here  is  how  well  the  Star-Telegram  covers 
the  Fort  Worth  market. 

Practically  everyone  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  reads  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Star- 
Telegram.  (Over  95%  Daily  and  over 
89%  Sunday). 

In  the  100  county  market  of  West  Texas 
the  coverage  picture  looks  like  this. 


%  of 

Famflies 

Number  of  Counties 
Daily  Sunday 

Over  50% 

7 

6 

30%-50% 

20 

26 

20%-30% 

27 

29 

IO%-20% 

25 

25 

2%-IO% 

21 

14 

No  other  Texas  newspaper 
can  cover  such  a  market 
with  this  kind  of  family 
coverage. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

*  AMON  G  CARTIR.  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTfP.  JR  ,  President  ond  Nolionol  Advertising  Director 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  tho  uto  of  Contosts,  Schemes  or  Fromiumt . . .  Just  a  Good  Newspoper 
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New  York  Sunday  News  Sections  circulation 

&  percentage  of  family  coverage 


Full  Run  .  4,081.149— total  city,  suburban,  and  country 

Country .  1,570,237— outside  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Country  Split  Run  .  785,119— every  other  copy  in  the  country  edition 

City  &  Suburbs  .  .  .  2,510,912—63,2%,  in  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone 

Split  Run .  1,255,456—31.6%,  every  other  copy  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 

Manhattan .  1,167,184—64.1%.  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island;  suburban 

New  York,  Connecticut  and  Northern  New  Jersey 
Manhattan-Broni  .  687,685-62.4%,  in  Manhattan.  Bronx,  Staten  Island 

Westchester  ....  159,824-65.5%,  in  Westchester,  Fairfield  and  Putnam  counties 

Brooklyn .  1,014,335—66.8%.  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties 

Rings .  480,092—60.3%,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  only 

Queens-long  Island  534,243—74.0%,  in  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Queens .  312,181— 67.6%.  in  the  borough  of  Queens  only 

Nassau-Suffolk  .  .  .  222,062—85.3%,  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties 

Newark .  329,393—52.1%.  in  Newark  and  adjacent  Southern  New  Jersey  counties 

Passaic-Bergen  .  .  196,792—67.5%,  in  Passaic,  and  in  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties 

Hudson .  114,467— 66.7%.  in  Hudson  county,  except  Arlington,  East  Newark,  / 

Harrison  and  Kearny 

Source:  Annual  Audit,  Sept.  27,  1953,  as  filed  with  the  ABC  /*“ 


Suit  yourself  on  the  size! 


A  barrel’s  a  big  deal  when  a  man  wants 
just  a  beer!  And  a  case  lot  is  no  comfort 
for  the  customer  who  craves  a  quick  one! 
The  bar  and  package  store  are  retailers— 
cater  to  the  specific  consumer  capacity  and 
cash  on  hand. 

In  the  New  York  area  we’ve  been  cutting 
the  paper’s  pattern  to  the  retailers’  capacity 
for  years— in  the  Sunday  News  Sections.  Now 
the  national  advertiser  can  get  into  the  act! 

He  can  sell  metropolitan  New  York  piece 
by  piece... choose  specific  geographic  sections 
which  best  fit  his  budget,  inclination,  factory 
capacity,  plans,  or  distribution  program. 

The  advertiser  now  can  select  fast-growing 
Nassau-Suffolk  counties,  go  after  Westchester 
wealth,  get  new  customers  in  Newark,  or 
major  in  Manhattan.  The  boroughs  of  Kings 
and  Queens  have  individual  containers.  New 
York  City  and  suburbs  are  packaged  with 
full  or  half  coverage. 

And  Full  Run  with  more  than  4,000,000 
circulation,  includes  the  metropolitan  market, 
plus  national  coverage. 


Each  Section  offers  greater  potential  sales 
and  more  population  than  most  prize  markets 
elsewhere . . .  and  reaches  more  families  in  its 
area  than  any  magazine,  TV  station,  or  other 
New  York  newspaper. 


These  Sunday  News  sections  are  tried, 
tested ...  have  been  used  by  the  New  York 
retailers  for  years  to  produce  profit,  volume, 
traffic,  and  turnover . . .  have  proven  records. 

The  national  advertiser  can  reach  the 
majority  of  the  retailers’  customers,  move 
merchandise  from  shelf  to  home,  from  factory 
warehouse  to  living  room.  He  gets  maximum 
effort  from  a  limited  budget,  reaches  most 
customers  at  least  cost. 

Sections  listed  on  the  opposite  page  are 
one  of  today’s  best  advertising  opportunities 
. . .  For  all  facts,  ask  any  News  office. 


THE  S  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

with  more  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday, 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago... 

155  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. . .  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,Los  Angeles 
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WHEN  IS  A  COURT? 

THE  QUESTION  before  us  today  is:  When  is 

a  courtroom  not  a  courtroom? 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  ruled  recently  that  when  a 
courtroom  becomes  a  hearing  room  it  is  still 
a  courtroom  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
which  restricts  cameras  and  photographers. 
The  ruling  came  after  a  Newsday  photograper 
took  pictures  secretly  at  a  state  investigative 
hearing  in  a  courtroom.  The  court  upheld  the 
provision  that  permission  must  be  given  by 
the  judges  before  pictures  can  be  taken. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  court  has  gone  to 
ridiculous  lengths  to  sanctify  an  unwarranted 
exclusion  of  photographers  from  courtrooms. 

The  rule,  based  on  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  Canon  35,  was  designed  to  prohibit 
picture-taking  in  a  courtroom  when  court  is 
in  session.  It  has  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  judicial 
proceedings. 

Under  the  Appellate  Division’s  decision  it 
is  the  locale — the  courtroom — that  is  being 
protected  and  not  the  judge  or  the  trial.  Un¬ 
der  the  ruling,  no  pictures  can  be  taken  in  a 
courtroom  without  a  judge’s  permission  regard¬ 
less  of  the  non-judicial  nature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Pictures  of  naturalization  proceedings, 
which  are  of  wide  public  interest,  cannot  be 
taken  without  permission.  Theoretically,  if  a 
murder  were  committed  in  a  courtroom  the 
photographers  would  have  to  get  permission 
from  a  judge  to  take  pictures.  Pictures  of 
public  investigations  by  non-judicial  bodies 
can  be  avoided  by  merely  moving  them  into 
a  courthouse. 

The  application  of  Canon  35  becomes  more 
and  more  absurd  as  time  goes  on.  Secrecy- 
loving  jurists  are  giving  it  an  interpretation 
which  was  never  intended  originally.  If  edi¬ 
tors  cannot  stop  this  trend  through  the  courts, 
they  should  appeal  to  the  state  legislatures. 

JOHNSON  BILL 

SENATOR  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado  has 

introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  newspaper 
ownership  of  radio  or  television  stations.  We 
don’t  think  it  has  a  chance  of  getting  anywhere 
in  Congress  but  it  merits  comment  because 
by  its  intent  it  overlooks  the  obvious  contribu¬ 
tions  many  newspapers  have  made  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  expansion  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting. 

If  Senator  Johnson’s  bill  were  to  be  enacted 
into  law  it  would  cause  chaos  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry.  A  third  of  the  television 
stations  and  about  the  same  proportion  of 
radio  stations  are  owned  in  some  part  by  news¬ 
paper  interests. 

Aside  from  that,  the  early  and  quick  de¬ 
velopment  of  television  broadcasting  was  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  the  investment  of  large  sums  in 
TV  by  many  large  newspapers  bringing  the 
new  medium  to  their  communities.  And  we 
believe  any  impartial  investigator  will  agree 
that  newspaper-operated  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  are  among  the  best-managed  and  best- 
programmed  in  the  country. 

The  Senator  should  recognize  the  experience 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
which  has  decided  that  newspapers  have  just 
as  much  right  to  own  radio  and  TV  stations 
as  anyone  else. 


EDI"^^IAL 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  chUdren  of  God. — Matthew,  V; 
9. 


VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

ANY  MAN  who  places  ads  in  2,185  news¬ 
papers  every  week  is  a  man  to  watch  and 
a  man  to  heed.  He  isn’t  using  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  that  extent  for  fun  or  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  medium.  He  is  doing  it  because 
he  gets  results. 

Such  a  man  is  Orville  Johler,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  promotion  for 
Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  (IGA)  stores. 
What  he  says  is  worth  noting: 

Newspaper  advertising  is  “the  best  medium 
to  employ  in  order  to  sell  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.’’ 

“IGA  today  stands  as  the  world’s  second 
largest  food  retailing  organization  in  both 
volume  and  number  of  stores,  and  much  of 
our  success  can  be  credited  to  our  newspaper 
advertising  program.  We  have  found  that  as 
our  newspaper  advertising  increases,  so  does 
our  sales  volume  increase.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  by  far  the  most  effective  instrument 
available  for  selling  food  at  the  retail  level." 

That  is  the  voice  of  considerable  experience. 
Other  advertisers  who  may  be  tempted  by 
newer  and  more  glamorous  media  could  profit 
by  following  Mr.  Johler’s  and  IGA’s  advice 
and  example. 

As  we  have  declared  here  so  many  times 
in  the  past:  If  you  want  to  find  out  which 
medium  sells  best,  ask  the  men  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  firing  line  every  day  who  have  to  move 
the  merchandise  off  the  shelves.  They  use 
newspaper  advertising  because  they  have 
found  it  pays. 

JOINT  OPERATION 

IT  SEEMED  like  a  “noble  experiment”  21 

years  ago  when  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
and  the  Albuquerque  Tribune,  both  independ¬ 
ently  owned,  moved  into  the  same  building 
to  consolidate  their  mechanical,  advertising 
and  circulation  departments. 

They  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  they  started 
a  cost-saving  innovation  in  the  newspaper 
business  that  has  proved  to  be  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  no 
longer  an  experiment. 

Today  about  two-score  independently-owned 
newspapers  are  being  published  in  these  joint 
operations  in  about  20  localities  from  coast 
to  coast. 

There  may  be  some  more  to  come  in  these 
days  of  high  operating  costs.  One  thing  is 
sure:  The  technique  has  benefited  the  readers 
as  well  as  the  publishers  by  preserving  the 
editorial  identity  and  integrity  of  independent 
newspapers  in  competitive  situations. 


LIQUOR  AD  BILL 

^  THE  HOUSE  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce  has  scheduled  public 
hearings  beginning  May  19  on  the  so-called 
Bryson  Bill  which  would  prohibit  the  trans¬ 
portation  in  interstate  commerce  of  advertise¬ 
ments  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  all  media. 

Every  newspaper,  every  magazine  and  every 
fr  radio  or  television  station,  whether  or  not  they 
^  accept  such  advertising,  should  take  steps  to 
'  oppose  this  measure  both  individually  and 
through  their  associations. 

II  The  Bryson  Bill,  H.R.1227,  was  introduced 
y.  in  January,  1953,  by  the  late  Rep.  Joseph  R. 

’  Bryson  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  widely 

—  known  as  a  Prohibitionist  and  his  bill  is  a 
not-very-well  disguised  attempt  to  repeal  Re- 
peaL  It  would  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
,s.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
nd  alcoholic  beverage  to  cause  to  be  transported 
d-  across  state  lines  “any  newspaper,  peri^ical, 
of  news  reel,  photographic  film,  or  record  for 
^0  mechanical  reproduction  advertising  alcoholic 
beverages  or  containing  the  solicitation  of  an 
■nt  order  for  alcoholic  beverages.”  One  section 
dr  specifically  would  prohibit  radio  broadcasting 
js.  of  alcoholic  beverage  advertisements  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  for  20  years  liquor  manufac- 
turers  have  refrained  from  doing  this  under 
■Q.  the  code  of  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 

It  is  very  similar  to  the  old  Capper  and 
nd  Langer  bills  which  were  defeated  in  the  Senate 
ith  in  past  years,  and  Senator  Langer  has  recently 

gf  introduced  a  companion  bill  which  is  now 

pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Similar  bills 
have  also  been  introduced  in  the  various  states 
jr-  but  have  so  far  been  defeated, 
jnt  We  have  already  gone  through  one  lengthy 
l«  “noble  experiment”  with  Prohibition  which 
jg  failed  miserably.  But  our  objections  to  this  bill 
dy  are  not  based  on  that  issue. 

)fit  object  to  it  because  it  would  prevent 

jgg  the  promotion,  advertising  and  selling  effort 
of  a  product  that  is  legally  manufactured  and 
jgj  legally  sold  in  most  parts  of  this  country, 

jgd  This  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  is  tanta- 

jg.  mount  to  the  vegetarians  seeking  legislation 
,ve  h>  prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of  ad- 
jse  vertising  for  meat  products.  It  is  a  threat  to 
ive  all  advertising  which  certain  minority  groups 
may  think  objectionable. 

The  organized  “Drys”  will  mobilize  pres¬ 
sure  in  Congress  for  this  Bill.  The  forces  of 
advertising  can  counter  that  pressure  if  they 
21  oppose  it  not  because  of  its  Prohibitionist 

^“1  nature,  but  because  it  is  un-American  and 

id-  unconstitutional  to  permit  the  manufacture  of 

ing  a  product  but  prevent  its  sale  and  distribution, 

ing 

^  GENEVA 

1®“  PRESS  relations  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
P***  are  a  sad  commentary  on  world  diplomacy 

and  the  low  estate  to  which  world  freedom  of 
no  information  has  fallen. 

Six  years  ago  representatives  of  60  nations 
led  met  in  the  Palais  des  Nations  in  Geneva  and 

lint  pledged  themselves  to  observe  the  fundamental 

ast  principles  of  freedom  of  information.  Today, 

government  representatives  of  a  few  nations 
ese  meet  in  the  same  hall  discussing  Korea  and 

is  Indo-China  while  heavy  bronze  doors  keep  out 
ers  the  corresponents  from  39  nations, 
the  Instead  of  freedom  to  report  events  that 
ent  may  effect  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
correspondents  are  spoon  fed  the  “news.” 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Jean  G.  Williams  has  been 
elected  president  of  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Company,  of  Maine, 
succeeding  her  father,  the  late  Guy 
p.  Gannett.  John  H.  Gannett,  a 
son,  has  been  named  vicepresident; 

Roger  C.  Williams,  publisher, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer;  Laur¬ 
ence  H.  Stubbs,  assistant  treasurer, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager. 
«  *  * 

George  V.  Ferguson,  editor, 
Montreal  Star,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

*  *  * 

H.  Galt  Braxton  has  started 
his  41st  year  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and  ex- 
governor  of  Oregon,  has  been 
named  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In¬ 
ternational  Peace. 

*  *  * 

Calvin  W.  Price,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  weekly  Pocahontas  Times 
at  Marlington,  W.  Va.,  was  hon¬ 
ored  this  week  in  the  dedication  of 
an  1 1 ,000-acre  state  tract  at  Cal¬ 
vin  W.  Price  Forest.  He  has  been 
a  conservationist  for  many  years. 

*  <•>  * 

Warren  H.  Pierce,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  since  1948,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  Florida  Speaks, 
the  National  Magazine  of  Florida 
Living.  Prior  to  joining  the  Times, 
Mr.  Pierce  was  chief  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 
■ 

Milton  Kaplan,  International 
News  Service,  London,  and  Mrs. 
Kaplan,  the  former  Doris  Willens, 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Jeffrey  Matthew,  May  5.  Mrs. 
Kaplan  is  London  correspondent 
for  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Jr., 
son  of  the  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  paper’s  bureau  in  Paris  this 
Summer. 

*  *  * 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Associated  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  departed  from  New  York 
May  11  on  the  Italian  liner 
Saturnia  to  spend  two  months  in 
Portugal,  Spain  and  southern 
France. 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  Dugdale  MacKinnon  has 
retired  as  secretary-treasurer,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  Co.,  Ltd.  after  serving 
53  years.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Gordon  D.  Powis,  who  joined  the 
Star  in  1948  after  graduating  from 
the  McGill  School  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Francis  J.  Kaus  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  American 


Weekly  sales  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  departments.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Puck  and  the 
American  Weekly  for  14  years. 

«  *  * 

Leonard  B.  Poe  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  classified  real  es¬ 
tate  advertising  for  the  Cincinnati 
Post. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Borglund,  sales 
manager.  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Sales 
Executives’  Club. 

*  «  * 

Don  Coykendall  has  been  made 
a  partner  of  the  Gold  Beach  (Ore.) 
Curry  County  Reporter  and  will 
serve  as  business  manager. 

*  *  * 

John  K.  Zollinger,  former  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager,  Sidney 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  the 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

J.  Conrad  Jacobs  who  completed 
30  years  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  business  when  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  has  become  an  account  exec¬ 
utive  with  radio  station  WWDC. 

*  «  * 

Clarke  Bradley,  advertising 
manager,  Holdredge  (Neb.)  Citizen, 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Daily  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Carter  H.  White,  vicepresident 
and  general  counsel,  Meriden  Rec¬ 
ord  Co.,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  charge  of  all  ope¬ 
rations  at  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Richard  T.  Bently,  Jr.  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co.  while 
Reece  Bernsley  and  Ross  Pender- 
graft  have  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  respectively. 

*  •  * 

Wendell  D.  Harbert  has  been 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  and  James  T. 

Mosher,  who  has  held  that  position, 
has  assumed  duties  in  a  newly 

created  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  position. 

*  *  * 

John  Wilcox  has  resigned  from 
the  circulation  staff  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  to  become  country  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Ruth  Peeling,  editor,  Carteret 
County  (N.  C.)  News-Times,  has 
been  given  the  annual  Woman-of- 
the-Year  award  by  the  Business 
and  Professional  Woman’s  Club  of 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

William  (Bily)  Sixty,  veteran 
bowling  writer,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 


Journal  and  a  bowler  of  reputation, 
was  crowned  “King  Bowler  of  the 
Year”  during  the  American  Bowl¬ 
ing  Congress  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

«  «  * 

Jim  Heyrock,  former  sports 
writer,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
and  Butler  (Penn.)  Eagle,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  sports  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

*  «  * 

Maj  Wennblad,  Swedish  jour¬ 
nalist,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal  as 
a  special  reporter.  She  will  write 
from  an  international  viewpoint  for 
the  many  Swedish  readers  in  the 
area. 

«  *  * 

Germaine  Bernier,  Le  Devoir, 
Montreal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Press  Club. 

4>  *  * 

Frank  Gordy,  former  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press-Register  staffer,  has 
joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Jour¬ 
nal  copy  rim. 

*  «  * 

George  (Mac)  Sebree  has  re¬ 
signed  as  sports  reporter  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

John  Madigan,  former  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American  political  editor  and 
more  recently  in  the  Washington 
bureau  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  has 
returned  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  American. 

*  *  * 

Molly  de  Prose,  women’s  page 
editor,  Ottawa  (Que.)  Citizen,  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize  ($100)  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Fisheries 
Council  of  Canada  to  bring  out 
ideas  on  how  to  sell  more  fish. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Parker,  assistant 
news  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  who  is  working  for  a  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts  degree  in  history  at 
Wayne  University,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Nick  Hennessee,  formerly  with 
the  city  desk  staff,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  telegraph  desk.  Tom 
Wood  moves  to  the  city  desk  re¬ 
placing  Mr.  Hennessee. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Pinkerman,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  and 
his  wife  have  returned  from  a 
European  trip.  While  overseas,  Mr. 
Pinkerman  wrote  special  articles 
for  the  afternoon  daily. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Henningsen,  courthouse 
reporter,  the  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily 
Times,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Boise  (Wyo.)  Idaho  States¬ 
man. 

•  ♦  * 

Glen  W.  Naves,  farm  editor 
(1938-1954),  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal,  has  been  named 
stamps  and  garden  editor  for  the 
Journal.  Rudolph  Rivers  takes 
over  as  farm  editor  of  the  Journal 
while  Mr.  Naves  will  continue  to 
write  a  farm  column  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Oglesby  has  joined  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  as  assistant 
to  the  financial  editor.  He  replaces 
Thomas  Tomizawa  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
edition  staff. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  McDonald,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  and  Mary  But¬ 
ler,  Cincinnati  Post  reporter,  were 
married  recently, 

*  «  * 

Charles  R.  Lawliss,  former 
staffer,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
and  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Senti¬ 
nel  has  recently  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Chicago  bureau. 

*  «  * 

Arch  Napier  has  resigned  as 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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The  stars  ordain  increased  reader-interest  in 
your  newspaper— when  you  schedule 

ASTRO-GUIDE  By  Ceean 

From  time  immemorial,  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  intrigued  by  the 
possibility  of  a  link  between 
the  stars  and  their  lives. 

Schedule  Astro-Guide — and 
convert  their  interest  into  solid 
gains  for  your  paper!  Astro- 
Guide  is  illustrated,  occupies  6 
inches  x  2  cols  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  gives  specific  counsel 
for  the  day  to  readers  born  un¬ 
der  every  sign.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  terms  today! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive 


Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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reporter  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Journal  to  do  free-lance  work. 

i|>  He  * 

John  English,  formerly  of  the 
old  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal 
copy  desk  and  more  recently  in 

publicity  work,  Los  Angeles,  has 

joined  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune  copy  desk.  Wal¬ 
ter  Swanson,  formerly  with  the 
editorial  promotion  department, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald, 
has  also  joined  the  Tribune  copy 
desk. 

♦  *  * 

Earl  R.  Senholz,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Boone  (la.)  News-Republican 
.since  1945,  has  resigned  because 
of  an  eye  ailment.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Beryl  Miller,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  News-Republican. 
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Les  Bennett  has  been  named  ____ 

assistant  city  editor,  New  Orleans  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

(La.)  Item.  He  replaces  Yancey 
Gilkerson  who  has  joined  the 
Fairchilds  Publications,  Greenville, 

S.  C.  Mary  Crossley  succeeds 
Mr.  Bennett  as  Sunday  editor. 


BaARON  B.  PlTTENGER,  sportS 
writer,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
new  Little  League  Region  One, 
which  includes  400  baseball  teams 
in  the  New  England  states  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada. 

d:  >|i  dr 

Nicholas  Verberosa,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  and  Mrs.  Verberosa,  are 
parents  of  a  baby  girl,  their  sec¬ 
ond  daughter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Nino  Secchi,  sports  editor  of 
the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item,  and 
Mrs.  Secchi,  are  parents  of  a  baby 
girl. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ebyth  Rabom,  women’s  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  on  a 
five  weeks’  European  trip  to  cover 
fashions,  food,  jewelry,  ceramics, 
textiles,  etc. 

*  *  ^ 

William  T.  Kong,  a  member  of 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger 
news  staff  since  1950,  was  named 
city  editor. 


By  Trent 


‘‘It’s  nut  like  a  public  library,  Lady,  and  our  files  are  microfilmed 
and  the  machine  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry. 


Where  They  Are  Now  ^ 

Ken  Silverman,  formerly  on  ' 
editorial  staffs  of  several  West  ’ 
coast  newspapers,  has  returned  1 
from  military  service  and  is  now 
copy  chief  of  Lynn-Western,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency.  i 

Harrison  Field,  former  Cincin-  > 
nati  (Ohio)  Times-Star  reporter  and  ] 
gaining  a  reputation  as  a  landscape  ] 
painter,  wilt  soon  become  a  chef. 
He  will  cook  on  a  yacht  in  the 
Newport,  R.  1.  to  Bermuda  races.  , 
no* 

Walter  A.  Draper,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  reporter, 
was  given  a  plaque  to  commemo-  i 
rate  his  half  century  association 
with  the  local  zoo.  While  with  the 
Enquirer,  Mr.  Draper  handled  zoo 
publicity. 

no* 

Mrs.  Ray  Schrick,  formerly  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Yuba  City  (Ore.) 
Independent-Herald,  is  now  edit¬ 
ing  the  pre-election  newspaper. 
Know  Your  Candidates,  published 
by  the  Portland,  Ore.,  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

on* 

Jerry  Hill  has  resigned  after 
a  year  as  Dallas  (Texas)  Times 
Herald  television  editor  to  cover 
Dallas  for  WBAP-TV,  a  Fort 
Worth  station. 

0  0  0 

Dick  Pollock,  for  five  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  more  re¬ 
cently  business  manager  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express,  resigned 
and  has  been  named  promotion 


manager  of  the  Cent  Wise  Drug 
Store  chain. 

0  0  0 

Samuel  Meyers,  former  report¬ 
er  of  the  Waterhury  (Conn.) 
American,  has  been  awarded  a 
Ford  Foundation  fellowship  to 
study  a  year  in  Israel. 

9|i  it 

Arnie  F.  Betts,  owner  of  the 
Lodi  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  manager  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment’s  Chicago  Region. 

it  it  it 

R.  Harlow  Schillios,  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  since  1948,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  open  his  own  aerial 
photo  and  news  feature  service  in 
Eugene. 

0  0  0 

Knowles  L.  Pittman,  former 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Galena 
(111.)  Gazette,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  staff  of 
Newham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency.  He  is 
also  a  former  editor  of  the  Pesh- 
tigo  (Wis.)  Times  and  reporter  for 
the  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star. 


Claube  O.  Witze,  formerly 
aviation  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  with  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record,  Hornell  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Tribune  and  Gloversville 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican,  has 
been  made  military  editor  in  the 
Washington  office  of  Aviation 
Week,  McGraw-Hill  publication. 

0  0  0 

James  H.  Cobb,  formerly  with 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press 
and  the  AP  in  Florida,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising  for 
American  Airlines,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Fang,  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  left  for 
England  where  he  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  new.spaper  work.  His  pre¬ 
vious  employment  included  report¬ 
ing  on  the  North  Platte  (Neb.) 
Telegraph-Bulletin  and  the  Flor¬ 
ence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News. 

0  0  0 

Stanley  W.alborf,  formerly  on 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury, 
joined  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  and  is  in  charge  of  its 
Santa  Clara  county  news  bureau. 
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Reporter  Tulsa  Tribune  1 
Scholarship  Survey  Covers 
Local  Spending 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
At  intervals  of  two  years,  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  sends  reporter  Bob 
Foresman  on  a  tour  of  Oklahoma 
scholarship  County  courthouses  to  check  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  taxpayers’ 
funds  are  spent. 

Each  county  clerk  keeps  a  claim 
register  in  which  those  who  sell 
products  to  the  county  record  their 
requests  for  payment.  Usually  the 
reporter  can  get  the  answers  to  all 


McKinney  Will 
Contested  by 
2  Daughters 


Jamestown,  N,  Y. 

Maj  Wennblad,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  V asterbottens  Folkblad, 
a  Swedish  daily,  has  gone  to  work 
Post-Journal 
for  three  months.  She  is  in  the 
United  States  on  a  s  ‘  ' 
granted  by  the  Count  Folke  Ber- 
nadotte  Foundation. 

When  she  arrived  here  on  the 
invitation  of  Editor  John  A.  Hall, 

Miss  Wennblad  discovered  that 
Roger  Venman  of  the  Post-Jour¬ 
nal’s  advertising  staff  is  a  native  of 
Umea,  Sweden,  which  is  her  home  of  his  questions  except  “Why?" 
town.  from  that  source.  But  sometimes 

he  has  to  seek  a  further  break¬ 
down  from  the  officer  making  the 
purchase. 

The  Tribune  campaign  is  await¬ 
ed  throughout  this  section  with 
high  interest.  The  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lic  Expenditures  Council  has  put 
part  of  the  most  recent  series  in  an 
easy-to-read  booklet. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  one 
Tulsa  County  Commissioner  has 
been  convicted  of  taking  rebates 
on  road  oil  purchases  and  is  under 
prison  sentence,  but  he  has  taken 
an  appeal  and  is  running  for  re- 
election. 

The  statewide  organization  of 
county  commissioners  has  issued 
a  price  list  for  all  its  members. 
If  these  schedules  are  followed,  it 
is  believed  that  a  great  saving  will 
be  made  and  that  the  Tribune  ar¬ 
ticles  will  be  given  due  credit. 

Some  of  the  headlines  of  the 
survey:  “County  Pays  More  for 
Used  ‘Dozer  Than  It  Cost  New," 
“Osage  County  Is  Paying  High  to 
Keep  Jail  Clean,”  “Commissioners 
in  Jay  Lavish  With  Middleman," 
“Road  Vehicles  Roll  on  White 
Sidewalk  Tires,”  ‘Tribune  Prober 
Finds  Mayes’  Claim  Splitting," 
“Craig  Highway  Funds  Spent 
Recklessly,”  “County  Buying 
Brings  Heaven  to  Middlemen.” 


SheuMar  high  ( 
panal  bring*  ink  V 
control  of  wppor 
coior  cylindor* 
to  pro**  room  floor. 


White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

A  contest  between  his  two  daugh- _  .  , _ 

,  'I*  1  L  in*A  on  tnc  jcimcst0\^  ft 

ters  over  a  will  left  by  the  late 

Raymond  McKinney  is  scheduled 
to  be  heard  in  Surrogate’s  Court 
here  next  month. 

Mrs.  Barbara  H.  Black,  one 

daughter,  claims  her  father,  who 

headed  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firm  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
executed  a  will  in  February,  1953, 
when  he  was  in  severe  pain.  She 
says  the  effect  of  this  will,  with  a 
provision  that  estate  taxes  amount¬ 
ing  to  $120,000  be  deducted  from 
the  residue  of  the  estate,  means 


•$landard  on  Htadllntr  pm$«* 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 
1535  $.  Poulino  St.,  Chicago  «,  III. 


Silurians  to  Raise 
Assistance  Fund 

Under  the  will,  the  second  The  Society  of  the  Silurians  will 
daughter,  Jane  Eloise  McKinney,  try  to  establish  a  fund  of  $25,000 
receives  the  residence  valued  at  in  the  next  year  to  provide  finan- 
$125,000;  all  shares  of  stock  in  cial  assistance  for  oldtime  New 
Gannett  Company  (250  shares  of  York  City  newspapermen  who  may 
preferred,  valued  at  $27,500;  and  be  in  need. 

1,362 ’shares  of  common,  valued  at  The  group’s  new  president,  Wal- 
$149,820);  and  641  shares  of  Hart-  ter  T.  Brown,  announced  the  fund- 
ford  Times,  Inc.,  valued  at  $22,435.  raising  plan  at  the  semi-annual  re- 
The  whole  estate  is  valued  at  union  May  10,  and  designated 
$440,000.  Other  than  the  bequests  George  Sokolsky,  Eugene  Early  and 
to  Jane  is  $1 16,000  in  J.  P.  McKin-  Hugh  Baillie  as  the  trustees  in 
ney  &  Son  and  other  securities.  charge  of  dispensing  assistance. 

The  will  was  admitted  to  probate  Mr.  Brown,  onetime  chief  of 
on  April  16,  1953,  but  Mrs.  Black  bureau  for  the  Associated  Press  at 
got  Surrogate  Charles  H.  Griffiths  Albany  and  now  engaged  in  public 
to  set  the  decree  aside  on  the  relations  work,  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ground  she  was  not  aware  of  the  ceed  Neil  MacNeil,  retired  New 
“true  facts”  when  she  consented  York  Times  executive, 
to  the  probate.  Other  new  officers  are:  Charles 

On  the  sale  of  J.  P.  McKinney,  A.  Donnelly  and  C.  Norman  Stab- 
Special  Agent,  to  Gannett  Co.,  ler,  vicepresidents;  Joseph  M.  Guil- 
Inc.  court  approval  was  given  on  foyle,  treasurer;  Jerome  H.  Walker, 
April  5  and  April  22  was  the  time  assistant  treasurer;  Maurice  G. 
of  closing.  (E  &  P,  April  24,  Page  Postley,  secretary;  Joseph  L.  Cohn, 
132b).  Barry  Far  is  and  Jimmy  Powers 

The  agreement  said  there  were  board  of  governors. 

800  shares  of  stock  and  $250  was  • 

paid  per  share  for  all,  giving  a  Statesville  ReCOrd 

Absorbs  Landmark 


UNITED  PRESS 


^m^con  Weelcb 


Statesville,  N.  C. 

The  Statesville  Daily  Record  and 
Landmark  have  been  consolidated 
as  the  Statesville  Record  and  Land-  FonXied  in  Cllica^O 
mark,  it  was  anrtounced  by  J.  P.  Chicago 

Huskins,  president  and  general  Qqj  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
manager  of  the  company.  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and  pub- 

The  Landmark,  in  its  80th  year  li^her,  was  host  at  a  meeting  here 

week  of  14  business  and  civic 
leaders  who  set  up  a  new  political 
organization,  called  “For  Amer- 
_  J  designed  to  combat  “super- 

The  Daily  was  consolidated  with  internationalism  and  intervention- 
the  Record  at  the  time  of  the  pur-  jj^i”  in  both  political  parties. 

r.  J  Li-  L  J  •  Those  attending  included  Rich- 

The  Record  wa.s  established  in  Lioyj  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
1931,  after  a  number  of  years  of  julsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  Hays 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  publi-  MacFarland,  Chicago  advertising 
cation.  aaencv  executive.  Hamilfnn  Fish. 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


Oregon  Daily  Publishes 
24-Page  Business  Tab 

Portland,  Ore. 

During  the  past  five  years,  down-  -  .r 
town  merchants  have  been  on  a  '  * 
construction  and  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  passed  the  $8-million 
mark  and  is  still  going  strong. 

Grand  opening  of  a  new  $200,000 
Lowenson’.s  men’s  store  last  month 
inspired  the  Oregonian  to  produce 
a  24-page  section,  “The  Upper 
Morrison  Miracle  Mile.” 

Specialty  shops  and  decorating  Editors  tO  ToUT  Jail 
stores  predominate  in  the  area,  and  Boston 

the  tab  section  contained  1,200  Every  newspaper  editor  in  Mid¬ 
inches  of  advertising  from  28  mer-  dlesex  County,  one  of  this  state’s 
chants.  The  .section  also  contained  largest,  will  be  the  guest  of  county 
many  well-illustrated  feature  ar-  Sheriff  Howard  W.  Fitzpatrick 
tides  on  the  area  and  gave  public-  next  week  for  a  tour  through  the 
ity  to  the  stores.  county  jail. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 


Proof  that  advertisers  are  sold  on 
newspaper  supplements — more  than 
80%  of  the  100  leadiner  national 
advertisers  in  1962  used  supplement 
advertising.  Proof  that  supplement 
advertisers  are  sold  on  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Magazine — in  1962 
advertising  lineage  jumped  to  a 
record  high  of  1.600,000  —  more 
than  carried  by  any  other  Sunday 
supplement. 

Stnd  tor  your  hot  copy  of  a  now  locluol 
Itudy  of  nowipoper  tupplemtnti.  Wrilo 
to:  fromotion  Doporlmonf,  Tho  Courior- 
Journal,  louitrillo  2,  Konlucky, 


*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

<^onri(r'JIonrn^ 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier-Journal  Circulotion  303,* 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Croup  •  Represented  Nationolly  by  The 
Sranham  Compony. 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  > 


Putting  the  squeeze  on  bigger  ingots 
in  this  giant  new  siabbing  mili 


Another  important  milestone  along 
National  Steel’s  path  of  progress  is 
this  new  slabbing  mill — first  in  the 
world  of  this  type — now  in  operation  at 
the  plant  of  its  Great  Lakes  Steel  divi¬ 
sion,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  Seizing 
white-hot  20-ton  ingots  in  its  giant 
grip,  the  mill  applies  a  mighty  squeeze 
to  form  them  into  extra-large  slabs  for 
cold  rolling  into  sheets. 

End  result  of  this  new  facility — auto¬ 
motive  manufacturers  and  others  who 


have  use  for  wide  sheets  can  now  have 
the  advantage  of  coils  of  steel  in  which 
the  unwelded  sections  are  several  times 
longer  than  in  coils  made  previously. 
In  fact,  coils  weighing  as  much  as  eight 
tons,  up  to  77  inches  wide,  can  now  be 
obtained  without  welds!  These  wider, 
longer  coils  speed  pro<iuction  and  cut 
down  material  handling  and  scrap 
losses  for  the  user. 


Along  with  this  improved,  more 
efficient  operation  comes  an  increase 


in  steel  quality — an  objective  that  has 
always  been  nrst  with  National  Steel, 
and  helped  to  make  it  famous  as  one 
of  America’s  leading  steel  producers 
.  .  .  completely  independent,  com¬ 
pletely  integrated. 

New  Color  Filn  Now  Avoiloblo 


"Achievement  in  Steel”  ...  a  new  16- 
mm  color  film  telling  the  dramatic  story 
oj  steel  is  now  available  to  organized 
groups.  To  obtain  it  for  your  groups 
write  “Achievement.”  National  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 

SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Oraot  laliM  SImI  Waiiton  Staal  Company 

SIron-Slaal  DIvition  Hanna  Iron  Ora  Company 

Tha  Hanna  Fvrnaca  Carp.  NoNonol  Mina*  Carp. 
Nationol  Slaal  PraducM  Ca. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION  ;  The  University  of  Nebraska  Thus  when  ACEJ  met  for  its 

school  of  journalism  this  year  has  annual  session  in  New  York  re- 
•w  m  9%  %  M  1  prospective  graduates.  Four  of  cently  the  way  appeared  open  for 

^  majored  in  journalism  full-scale  resumption  of  its  accred- 

•/ wC/d  t  through  Teacher’s  College.  Four  king  program  under  the  newly 

__  ^  more  have  majored  in  journalism  adopted  principles  for  its  conduct. 

'  f  ^<%  t  through  the  College  of  Agriculture  Still  to  be  had,  however,  was  re- 

M  tiCy  t  f  w*  Of  CI>  (two  in  agriculture,  two  in  home  sumption  of  the  financial  backing 

economics).  Seventeen  are  receiv-  of  other  major  newspaper  and  ra- 
By  Dwight  Bentel  •  '"8  A.B.  degrees  from  the  College  dio  organizations.  The  council 

.  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  None  this  voted  that  the  “pre-moratorium 

Maybe  it’s  a  conspiracy.  The  papering.  Surely  there  is  year  is  taking  journalism  certifi-  assessments  against  the  industry 

continued  insistence  by  the  job  out-  of  reaching  the  sources  of  cates  through  the  College  of  Busi-  organizations  be  reinstated”  and 

look  survey  people  that  newspaper  cum — even  those  deep  in  the  ness  Administration.  These  are  the  that  “representatives  from  industry 

jobs  are  scarce,  that  is.  els  of  that  perennial  offender,  the  ^.oUeges  through  which  the  organizations  on  the  council  pre- 

Because  the  journalism  schools  Department  of  Labor — with  a  fac-  school  of  journalism  carries  on  its  sent  the  request  to  the  industry 

continue  to  turn  away  three  of  four  tual  picture.  major  sequence  of  courses.  members  according  to  the  follow- 

or  even  five  employers  for  every  Sources  Wrong?  “Out  of  these  25  graduates,  seven  '"8  schedules: 

job  candidate  they  can  supply.  Question,  where  do  these  job  men  are  being  called  directly  into  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

Country-wide,  publLsher  groups  pro.spect  surveyors  get  their  con-  the  armed  services.  Three  of  the  Association,  $1,700;  National  As- 

are  planning  campaigns  to  interest  sistently  phony  dope  about  news-  women  are  married  and  do  not  sociation  of  Radio  and  Television 

more  high  school  youngsters  in  employment?  This  writer  plan  to  work  beyond  a  few  months  Broadcasters,  $1,700;  Inland  Daily 

journalism.  The  American  Council  herewith  dedicates  himself  to  find-  when  their  husbands  complete  Press  Association,  $750;  Southern 
on  Education  for  Journalism  is  pre-  j^g  out  .  .  .  but  meantime,  there’s  schooling  or  service.  Of  the  15  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

paring  a  sales  brochure  to  broad-  ^  hint  in  the  U.  S.  News  and  remaining,  three  of  the  Teacher’s  $7^®’  National  Editorial  Associa- 

cast  nation-wide.  World  Report  piece  of  April  30.  College  seniors  are  going  into  high  $‘^00-  .  . 

But  the  spring  reports  on  job  s^ys  that  publication  in  a  precede  school  work,  and  the  other  12  Additionally,  the  Association  of 
opportunities  again  are  reporting  to  the  job  prospects  chart:  graduates  are  negotiating  for  jobs  Accredit^  Schools  and  Depart- 
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But  the  spring  reports  on  job  s^ys  that  publication  in  a  precede  school  work,  and  the  other  12  Additionally,  the  Association  of 
opportunities  again  are  reporting  to  the  job  prospects  chart:  graduates  are  negotiating  for  jobs  Accredit^  Schools  and  Depart- 

unfavorably  on  prospects  in  jour-  •‘jhe  1954  job  market  is  out-  in  various  fields  of  journalism.  '"ents  of  Journ^alism  will  be  asked 

nalism  as  compared  with  other  em-  lined,  in  more  detail,  by  comments  “Where  will  these  12  men  and  ^  contribute  $500  a  year  to  the 

ployment  fields.  placement  officials  at  leading  women  go?  Five  are  apparently  sypport  o'  Ihe  Council,  the  Asso- 

Even  while  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  universities  from  coast  to  coast.”  going  into  daily  news  work;  three  Education  in  Journal- 

of  the  Tulsa  (Ok\a.)  Tribune  was  “Placement  officials”  are  pre-  into  weekly  news;  three  into  ad-  $3M;  and  the  American 
telling  ASNE  about  his  “empty  ap-  sumably  the  people  conducting  the  vertising;  one  into  agricultural  School  Ad- 

plication  files,”  and  urging  the  schools’  placement  bureaus.  And  news  writing,  either  for  a  public  min^trators,  $300. 

newspaper  business  to  “compete  at  most  schools,  placement  of  jour-  relations  firm  or  a  radio  station.  The  council  voted  to  alter  its 
with  the  300-odd  industries  which  nalism  graduates  doesn’t  go  through  In  most  cases  the  students  have  JP'"  ^  guidance  brochure  in 

systematically  court  the  brightest  the  placement  bureau.  Newspaper  not  yet  made  their  final  decisions  journal's™  ‘o  oe  sent  to  nign 

youngsters  on  college  campus,”  employers  call  journalism  schools  on  jobs  because  they  have  so  many  counselors  and  otne^  to 

U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  was  and  departments  directly,  and  prob-  to  choose  from  —  these  dozen  '“7 

preparing  its  report  on  “Job  Pros-  ably  most  often,  the  head  of  the  seniors,  as  of  early  May,  have  a  7.11°  »  Ac  ^^Linaiiv 

pects  for  1954  Graduates.”  journalism  school  or  department  total  of  28  job  offers  ranging  in  .l-  Wr^.i„,re  wnnld  carrv 

The  report,  appearing  April  30,  ^.i^self.  salary  from  $55  to  $70  a  week. 

showed  prospects  good  for  engi-  The  J-school  heads  know  the  By  June  the  number  of  job  listings  '7'"®  .  °  jT'"  ^ 

neers  and  scientists,  salesmen,  editors  and  publishers  throughout  will  almost  certainly  be  close  to  50.  fV„.mcp.ivpc  !d.>ni;fvmD  th? 

teachers,  lawyers,  medical  techni-  the  areas  in  which  they  place  most  “Although  this  makes  a  100  per-  1  rnTrl  thev 

Clans  But  for  “journalists,”  assert-  of  their  graduates.  cent  placement  record  almost  au-  tJfoJmS  a 

At  the  writer’s  own  school  not  tomatic.  the  high  Proportion  of  questionnaire  had  been  distributed 
A.  L  Higginbotham,  chairman  to  1,621  institutions,  and  a  62% 


A.  L.  Higginbotham,  chairman  spotted  in  a  job  by  the  placement  no  available  graduates  worries  both  .-_iv  ueen  received  Those 

of  the  department  of  journalism  at  bureau.  The  students  either  find  the  .schools  and  the  employers.  It  L^tc  cliimino  oroorams  in 

t^he  University  of  Nevada,  speaks  their  own  jobs  by  direct  contact  is  possible  that  by  1958  the  slight  journalism  of  whatever  tvpe  were 

for  a  lot  of  journalism  teachers  with  employers,  or  are  sent  into  upturn  in  this  Fall’s  new  student  receive  listing  in  the  brochure. 

openings  about  which  employers  enrollment  may  begin  to  narrow  yiembers  of  the  Association  of 

Here  it  is  again.  Where  these  have  notified  the  journalism  fac-  the  present  wide  margin  between  and  Demrt- 

people  ge,  ,he  i*a  ,ha,  new.papcr  „|,g.  '“"r.'/,, ■'  "»»  rf  JoVSsm  «re 


people  get  the  idea  that  newspaper  ulty. 
recruits  are  not  as  much  in  de¬ 
mand  as  those  in  a  lot  of  other  vi 


Don’t  Go  to  Papers  of  1952  graduates  now  completing  separate  listing,  as  were  those 

Mr.  Jones  told  ASNE  that  last  '^^ir  24  months  of  military  .service  American  5?ociety  of  Jour- 


fmnin' ^Inw^  T'  September  there  were  9,600  ma-  will  also  help  to  fill  some  of  the  School  Administrators; 

.  7^®  ,  fcquests  for  them  j^ps  jp  ^4  journali.sm  schools  and  positions  now  going  begging.  ASNE  board  objecte( 

right  and  left  for  years  and  I  do  departments  about  the  country.  If  “The  most  practical  solution  of  “listing  ACEJ  accredited  scl 
not  expect  the  situation  to  change  i^is  meant  that  eventually  most  of  'f'c  problem,  however,  is  to  recruit  ^.j.u  pon-accredited  .schools.” 
for  some  years.  .  ■  •  ■■  — - — ' 


The  ASNE  board  objected  to 
“listing  ACEJ  accredited  schools 
with  non-accredited  .schools.”  The 


r  some  years.  9  (,,)()  seeking  news-  a  higher  proportion  of  high  school  council  voted  to  change  contents 

Some  of  the  reports  on  ratio  of  paper  jobs,  the  situation  would  be  students  for  the  college  journalism  booklet  to  present  a  list  of 


journalism  grads  to  jobs  have  in-  much  different  than  it  is.  curriculum." 

eluded  the  following:  University  Fact  is,  however,  that  picrhaps  ^  ■ 

of  Missouri,  10  employer  calls  per  fewer  than  half  of  this  number  will  Accrediting  Support 
candidate;  University  of  Tennes.see,  head  toward  newspaper  offices  Vote  by  ASNE  Board 
85  calls  for  18  graduates;  State  when  they  graduate.  For  example,  American  Society  of  Newspa- 


curriculum.” 


the  member  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  by  ACEJ,  eliminating  the 
list  of  schools  offering  journalism 
programs. 

The  council  established  its  new 


University  of  Iowa,  400  job  offers  Dr.  William  F.  Swindler  of  the  per  Editors  has  given  the  Ameri-  scale  of  visitation  fees.  Inspection 

for  53  graduates.  Minnesota,  with  University  of  Nebraska  school  of  can  Council  on  Education  for  of  an  educational  institution  seek- 

an  enrollment  of  300  students,  re-  journalism  points  out  that  of  25  Journalism  a  “go  ahead"  on  its  ing  accreditation  in  professional 


ceives  1,000  job  offers  a  year,  graduates  in  his  1954  class,  only 
Northwe-stern  can  offer  candidates  12  probably  will  head  for  journal- 


graduates  in  his  1954  class,  only  accrediting  program.  education  for  journalism  was  set 

12  probably  will  head  for  journal-  ASNE’s  board  of  directors  voted  at  $150  for  the  first  sequence  or 
ism  joKs;  and  of  those  12,  only  at  its  Washington  meeting  to  re-  curriculum,  and  $50  for  each  ad- 

five  will  go  to  daily  newspapers,  store  the  $500  appropriation  for  ditional  sequence  or  curriculum, 

three  to  weekly  newspapers.  ACEJ  for  the  next  calendar  year.  Where  arrangements  are  made  for 


for  only  30  per  cent  of  the  open 
ings. 


Diminishing  enrollments  in  the  three  to  weekly  newspapers. 


five  will  go  to  daily  newspapers. 


journalism  schools  and  depart-  A  prevalent  idea  that  journalism  a  financial  assistance  suspended  an  over-all  evaluation  of  an  insti- 


ments,  and  these  disproportionate  students  eventually  will  besiege  during  the  acrediting  moratorium,  tution  by  a  regional  accrediting 

to  college  enrollments  as  a  whole,  daily  newspaper  city  rooms  is  hay-  and  “reaffirms  its  support  of  jour-  agency  under  which  all  costs  are 

are  in  part  a  result  of  the  mi.s-  wire.  Say.s  Dr.  Swindler,  in  a  bi-  nalism  education  on  a  high  stan-  paid  by  the  regional  agency,  how- 

leading  information  about  oppor-  monthly  “Report”  to  selected  edi-  dards  basis  on  a  professional  ever,  no  fee  will  be  asses.sed  by 

tunities  for  young  people  in  news-  tors  of  his  state:  level.”  ACEJ. 
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■■  EN6INE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

Fairchild 
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Such  is  the  state  of  our  world, that  the  C-119“FIying 
Boxcar"  seems  to  have  ample  opportunity  in  recent 
years  of  proving  its  air  transport  versatility  under 
severe  and  varied  combat  conditions. 


Last  year  it  was  Korea.  The  year  before,  Berlin.  As 
these  words  are  being  written,  the  Fairchild  0119 
is  again  proving  its  combat  worth  in  Indo-China 
. . .  air-landing  and  dropping  rations,  supplies  and 
equipment  in  forward  areas.  a 


Proud  we  are  of  the  “Boxcar's"  many  triumphs 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  peril. 


Aircraft  Diviuon  Hagorttown,  Maryland 
Amarican  Halicoptar  Divition  Manhattan  Baach,  Calif. 
Engin*  Divition  FarmingdaU,  N.  Y. 

Owidad  Mittilat  Divition  Wyandanch,  N.  Y. 
Spood  Control  Divition  Witkiilfa,  Ohio 
Strotot  Divition  Bay  Shoro,  N.  Y. 


As  you  read  this  account, 
that  war  is  in  the  headlines. 

If  its  conclusion  is  to  freedom's  benefit, 
we  will  be  forever  proud  of  the 
part  our  aircraft  and  the  on-the-spot 
technicians  who  care  for  them,  have 
played  in  this  fight  for  freedom. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


motor  controls 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  Unit  Press  Drive 
used  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in  plant  of 
CANTON,  OHIO,  REPOSITORY 
This  $600,000  seven  unit  installation  has  print¬ 
ing  capacity  of  45,000  copies  of  56  pages 
per  hour,  an  average  delivery  of  42,000  per 
hour.  Space  for  expansion  is  provided  at  both 
ends.  Color  equipment  is  included. 


You’ve  seen  it  happen  in  your 
automobile.  You  know  it  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  machines  of  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  happening  in  news¬ 
paper  presses  too  .  .  .  the  com¬ 
bination  of  more  and  more  auto¬ 
matic  functions  into  a  given  ma¬ 
chine.  You  know  too  how  des¬ 
perately  these  press  designers 
strive  to  simplify,  simplify,  sim¬ 
plify .  Thesimplest  possible  means 
compatible  with  their  ends  is 
their  goal. 

It  makes  equal  sense  to  seek 
out  the  simplest  possible  control 
of  the  simplest  possible  unit  drive 
for  this  simplest  possible  press. 
And  Cutler-Hammer  Motor 
Control  with  a.c.  wound  rotor 


unit  motors  is  the  end  of  any 
such  search. 

This  is  a  paired  system.., 
simple,  sturdy,  trouble-free  unit 
a.c.  wound  rotor  motors  paird 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Drive 
Control  made  up  of  simple,  stur¬ 
dy  industrial  type  control  com¬ 
ponents  known  to  every  plant 
electrician  .  .  .  and  together  giv¬ 
ing  you  the  fundamental  needs. 
Easy  inching  and  threading, 
smooth  acceleration  to  maximum 
press  running  speed,  perfect  syn¬ 
chronization  of  motors,  long  life, 
freedom  from  trouble,  flexibility 
.  .  .  all  these  are  yours  together 
with  specific  Cutler-Hammerj 
superiorities.  There’s  the  new 


Tor  most  efficient  and  e 

KEEP  IT  SIMPLE-KEEP  IT  STURDT  I 
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economical  unit  drives 


i\  KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


motor  CONTROt 


CUTLER-H/vMMr 


motor  comtrcu 


UTLER'HAMMER 


motor  control 


C-H  cam  drum  accelerating  de¬ 
vice  with  72  speed  points.  There’s 
the  fact  that  inching  and  thread¬ 
ing  don't  draw  current  through 
the  unit  drive  motors.  There’s 
freedom  from  troubles  such  as 
changing  load  adjusting  resistor 
switches,  unbalanced  loads,  cir¬ 
culating  currents  and  excessive 
peaks.  And  your  own  electrician 
can  service  this  drive  and  can  serv¬ 
ice  this  control. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Repre¬ 
sentative  has  a  dramatic  and 
compelling  story  to  tell.  See  him 
before  you  buy. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
1223  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1, 
Wisconsin. 
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Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
2  Motor  Drives  on 

MULTI-MILLION  RUN  HEARST 
4-color  Wooklios 

"Running  very  satisfactorily”  are  these 
two  24-cylinder  color  presses  equipped 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Controlled  Drives  in 
the  Heorst  Color  Plant  at  San  Francisco. 
In  addition  there  are  four  24-cylinder 
presses  identical  with  the  above,  in  the 
Heorst  plont  in  Chicago.  Approximately 
8  Vi  Million  copies  of  the  Comic  Puck 
Weekly  are  printed  each  week. 


Borth  America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  to  56 
foges  at  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  Heavy 
Eity  handles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  speed  up 
to  60,000  I.P.H. 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  single  motor  drive  on 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  in  plant  of 
MADISONVILLE,  KY.,  MESSENGER 
"The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  satisfactory  operation,"  says 
Edgar  Arnold  Jr.,  Assistant  Editor. 


CutUr-Hammmr 
Cylindr  Brakes 
Stop  presses  safely  in 
approximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieving  gear¬ 
ing  of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 


Lee  Sees  Advantages 
In  Press-Radio  Operation 


Minneapolis 

One  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
appointees.  Commissioner  Robert 
E.  Lee,  this  week  put  himself  on 
the  FCC  team  which  believes  that 
common  operation  of  newspaper 
and  radio  facilities  is  desirable  in 
many  cases. 

This  was  Commissioner  Lee’s 
first  public  declaration  on  the 
controversial  topic  and  it  came  in 
a  speech  here  May  10  to  the  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  Council,  close¬ 
ly  on  the  heels  of  a  new  rash  of 
criticism  of  newspaper  ownership 
of  broadcast  stations  in  congres¬ 
sional  circles. 

States  His  Position 

“I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
as  to  my  position,”  said  Com¬ 
missioner  Lee,  and  he  added: 

“While  adhering  to  the  general 
philosophy  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  that  there  should  be  di¬ 
versification  of  control  of  com¬ 
munication  media  insofar  as  jkjs- 
sible,  I  do  not  feel  that  a  news¬ 
paper  could  or  should  be  denied 
a  broadcast  outlet  merely  because 
it  is  engaged  in  another  type  of 
communication  business. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
there  are  certain  advantages  and 
economies  in  many  cases  of  com¬ 
mon  operation  of  newspaper  and 
radio  facilities.  Therefore,  instead 
of  blanket  condemnation  of  the 
dual  ownership  policy  per  se,  I 
believe  each  case  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merit  and  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  public  interest.” 

Commissioner  Lee  suggested 
also  that  some  of  the  UHF  sta¬ 
tions’  problems  might  be  brought 
nearer  solution  if  they  would 
adopt  some  of  the  techniques 
utilized  by  newspapers  in  obtain¬ 
ing  new  subscribers.  He  did  not 
spell  out  these  methods  but  he 
implied  that  a  station  should  en¬ 
gage  in  serious  efforts  in  its  own 
community  to  expand  its  audience 
before  running  to  the  government 
for  special  assistance. 

“Networks  understandably  pre¬ 
fer  a  VHP  affiliate,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  of  its  established  audience, 
and  an  advertiser  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  purchase  time  on  a  UHF 
station  whose  signal  is  received  by 
only  a  few.” 

He  observed,  in  pointing  out 
that  some  stations  are  doomed  to 
fail  in  communities  which  are 
unable  to  support  only  one,  that 
there  were  only  87  cities  in  the 
United  States  having  competitive 
daily  newspaper  publications. 

Clarksburg  Protest  Held 
To  Oral  Argument  May  17 

An  oral  argument  before  the 
full  membership  of  FCC  is  sched¬ 
uled  May  17  on  the  petition  of 


protest  filed  by  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  against  the  grant  of  a 
CP  for  a  new  channel  12  TV  sta¬ 
tion  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

In  ordering  the  oral  argument, 
the  commission,  which  established 
a  precedent  by  admitting  a  news¬ 
paper  publishing  company  with 
no  radio  or  TV  connection  as  a 
“party  in  interest,”  held  that  no 
evidentiary  hearings  for  the  adduc¬ 
ing  of  additional  facts  were  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  the  entire  matter 
would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
oral  argument. 

In  setting  forth  the  issues  on 
which  arguments  are  to  be  based, 
no  mention  was  made  by  the 
commission  of  one  of  the  primary 
points  made  by  the  publishing 
company  —  namely  that  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  TV  station  would 
adversely  affect  newspapers  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Instead,  the  arguments  will  be 
based  on: 

1.  Whether  the  grant  of  chan¬ 
nel  12  to  Ohio  Valley  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  is  consistent  with  section 
3.636  of  the  commission’s  rules 
and  regulations. 

Under  this  heading,  the  com¬ 
mission  will  go  into  the  amount 
of  Grade  A  and  B  overlap  be¬ 
tween  the  proposed  Clarksburg 
station  and  station  WTRF-TV, 
Wheeling,  and  the  Grade  A  serv¬ 
ice  which  Clarksburg  viewers  get 
from  WTRF-TV  through  two 
community  TV  cable  systems  in 
Clarksburg. 

2.  Whether  the  grant  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  concentration  of  control, 
or  a  monopoly  of  media  in  West 
Virginia  areas.  (Ohio  Valley  con¬ 
trols  or  is  affiliated  with  the  con¬ 
trolling  interests  of  all  the  daily 
papers  in  nine  cities  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  well  as  radio  stations  in 
Clarksburg  and  Parkersburg  and 
a  TV  station  in  Wheeling.) 

3.  Whether,  in  light  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $14,390  to  Clarksburg 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  which  with¬ 
drew  its  application  prior  to  the 
grant  to  Ohio  Valley,  the  grant 
“was  contrary  to  the  public  inter¬ 
est  ..  .  and  should  be  set  aside.” 

4.  Validity  of  footnote  10  of 
section  1.371  of  the  commission’s 
rules  which  deals  with  the  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures  followed  in 
making  the  grant,  and 

5.  Whether  the  grant  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Peoria  Transfer  OK 

FCC  HAS  granted  transfer  of 
control  of  license  of  WTVH  and 
CP  of  WTVH-TV  (channel  19) 
from  Hugh  R.  Norman  and  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Schoede,  to  Peoria-Jour¬ 
nal-Star,  Inc.,  which  is  already  a 
36  per  cent  stockholder.  For 


$55,000  the  publication  becomes 
91  2/3  per  cent  stockholder  and 
receives  notes  totaling  $155,000. 

FCC  renewed  the  license  of 
WHAV  and  granted  its  assignment 
from  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Co.  to  WHAV  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc.,  Edward  Cetlin,  a  50%  stock¬ 
holder,  for  $38,000. 

■ 

Public  Affairs  Post 
In  NARTB  Filled 

Washington 

John  H.  Smith,  Jr.  is  the  newly 
named  manager  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters. 
He  joined  the  Association  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1951,  as  manager  of  FM. 
He  later  was  given  special  assign¬ 
ments  in  promotion. 

The  Public  Affairs  position  for¬ 
merly  was  held  by  Robert  K. 
Richards,  who  is  now  Adminis¬ 
trative  vicepresident  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Prior  to  joining  NARTB,  Mr. 
Smith  was  for  10  years  associated 
with  the  David  Lawrence  organi¬ 
zations  in  Washington,  first  as 
promotion  manager  of  the  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  later 
as  advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  class  of 
1934.  He  has  served  with  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
NEA  Service,  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Minneapolis;  and  several 
Minnesota  newspapers. 

■ 

Week's  Top  Stories 
Enacted  on  TV  Show 

Chicago 

A  new  type  of  TV  news  pro¬ 
gram  was  introduced  here  April  29 
when  the  week’.s  top  news  and  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories  came  to  life 
over  WBKB  as  a  joint  venture  of 
the  television  station  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American. 

The  program,  “FYl”  (For  Your 
Information)  recounts  important 
events  in  the  news  with  visual  ef¬ 
fects  and  help  of  the  people  who 
made  the  news,  along  with  the  re¬ 
porter  who  covered  the  story.  Au- 
.stin  Kiplinger,  ABC  newscaster, 
serves  as  moderator.  When  a  news 
issue  of  primary  importance  is  pro¬ 
grammed,  an  entire  show  will  be 
devoted  to  it,  according  to  Con 
O’Dea,  news  manager  of  WBKB. 

• 

Oklahoma  Station 
Originates  Color  Show 

Oklahoma  City 

WKY-TV  this  week  originated  a 
color  program — a  home  economics 
show — from  1  to  2  p.m.  Monday- 
Friday. 

The  station’s  first  colorcast  was 
on  April  8  when  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
president  of  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  appeared  on  a  newscast 
which  was  a  feature  attraction  at 
the  Oklahoma  City  Home  Show. 
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Radio  Hams  Aid 
Alaska  Daily 
In  Vote  Returns 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

This  city,  population  center  of 
Interior  Alaska,  and  the  remote 
villages  of  the  Arctic  were  drawn 
as  close  together  as  neighbors  on 
a  party  line,  through  a  web  of 
radio,  on  the  night  of  Alaska’s 
territorial  election,  April  27. 

Amateur  radio  operators  of  the 
"Sourdough  Network”  cooperated 
with  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  America’s  farthest  north 
daily  newspaper,  in  collecting 
election  returns.  Ed  Parsons,  com¬ 
munications  superintendent  of 
Wien  Alaska  Airlines,  set  up  a 
shortwave  station  in  the  News- 
Miner  office. 

Kay  J.  Kennedy,  political  writ¬ 
er,  coordinated  the  paper’s  elec¬ 
tion  coverage.  For  weeks  she  cor¬ 
responded  with  election  judges  in 
isolated  communities,  with  the 
ham  operators,  and  with  the  can¬ 
didates.  A  week  prior  to  the  vot¬ 
ing  the  News-Miner  published  a 
political  section  with  a  picture  and 
story  of  each  of  the  candidates  in 
the  Fourth  Division  primary;  this 
was  followed  by  publication  of 
unofficial  returns  on  succeeding 
days  after  the  election,  as  addi¬ 
tional  precincts  were  heard  from. 

The  difficulty  in  covering  elec¬ 
tions  in  Alaska  is  that  no  one 
knows  for  sure  how  many  pre¬ 
cincts  there  are.  Many  of  the 
voters  are  Indians  who  move  from 
one  location  to  another,  depending 
on  trapping  conditions  from  one 
season  to  the  next.  The  perma¬ 
nent  residents  of  whatever  trading 
post  is  nearest  them  form  the 
election  board  for  the  precinct.  In 
Alaska,  voters  register  when  they 
cast  their  ballots. 

Radio  Station  KFAR  set  up 
a  microphone  in  the  News-Miner 
news  room  and  A1  Bramstedt,  Jim 
BischoflF  and  John  J.  Ryan  handled 
the  broadcasts. 

Distant  Point  Barrow,  on  the 
Arctic  Coast,  radioed  in  its  re¬ 
turns  after  hearing  the  KFAR 
broadcasts,  although  Point  Barrow 
is  not  in  the  Fourth  Division. 
Cordova,  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  in 
Southwestern  Alaska,  also  got  in 
the  act  by  sending  its  election  re¬ 
sults  to  Fairbanks. 

■ 

226-Page  Edition 
For  Topeka  Capital 

Topeka,  Kan. 

The  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital,  and  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  Topeka  and 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Territory, 
will  occasion  the  largest  special 
edition  of  the  Capital  ever  issued. 

The  special  edition,  Sunday, 
June  6,  will  have  226  pages.  Ma¬ 
terial  is  being  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Jim  Reed,  executive 
editor,  and  Bob  Riley,  news  ed¬ 
itor. 
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WBEN-TVl 


owned  by 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


.WFMY-TV. 

:  J  •!  I 

VGRE0ISBORO 


)wned  by  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


rWDAF-TV 


ownedby  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


owned  by 


WTMI-TV 


lAKE 

MICHIGAN 


-MllWAUKa> 


ownedby  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  VVMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television.) 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

®  ®  ’  WBEN-TV  Buffalo 

New  York  WFMY-TV  Greensb 
Chicago  WDAF-TV  Kansas 
San  Francisco  wujo'ri/ 


television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WDA F-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
WMTW  Ml.  Washington 
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Air  Delivery  on  Sunday 
Popular  in  Rural  Iowa 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

How  airplane  delivery  on  the 
Sunday  edition  of  a  small  Iowa 
daily  helped  change  a  rather  sick 
weekly  of  1,400  circulation  into  a 
strong  Sunday  paper  with  more 
than  6,300  subscribers,  was  told  by 
A1  Spray  at  the  Iowa  Short  Course 
on  Circulation. 

Mr.  Spray  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spencer  (la.)  Daily 
Reporter  and  Sunday  Times.  He 
had  previously  started  air  delivery 
service  for  the  Beatrice  (Neb.) 

Daily  and  Sunday  Sun  in  1947. 
Speaking  at  the  short  course  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Iowa, 


answer  to  a  publisher’s  dream. 

“First,  it  is  cheaper  than  car 
transportation,  some  2c  to  4c  per 
farm  cheaper  depending  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  car  delivery  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Second,  it  enjoys  terrific  public 
acceptance.  Everybody,  from  the 
kids  to  grandpappy,  gets  a  great 
big  kick  out  of  it. 

“Third,  it  definitely  opens  the 
door  for  a  rural  salesman.  A 
farmer  who  normally  wouldn’t  let 
a  salesman  on  the  place  just  loves 
to  ask  questions  about  it. 

“Fourth,  it  opens  that  county 


It  was  decided  to  keep  the  sub¬ 
scription  rates  low  in  order  to  sell 
the  maximum  circulation  so  as  to 
greatly  increase  the  pull  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  Mr.  Spray  pointed  out.  The 
Sunday  Times  automatically  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  Daily  Reporter 
and  was  delivered  to  all  daily  sub¬ 
scribers  at  an  increase  of  5c  per 
week. 

“We  increased  the  rural  rate 
$1.50  per  year  to  $10,  although  we 
gave  all  of  our  former  subscribers 
the  opportunity  to  renew  for  one 


was  the  breaking  down  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  line  barrier.  “Air  delivery  and 
the  new  Sunday  paper  broke  down 
this  barrier  for  us  and  we  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  most  optimistic  dreams 
in  rural  circulation  sales  this  Win¬ 
ter,”  said  Mr.  Spray.  “We  increas¬ 
ed  from  approximately  1,500  farm 
subscribers  in  our  local  area,  to 
over  3,100  in  just  six  short 
months.” 

Papers  for  air  delivery  are  rolled 
and  secured  with  a  rubber  band.  In 
wet  weather  they  are  enclosed  in 
a  wax  paper  bag.  When  the  snow 


Mr.  Spray  outlined  the  value  of  air  fine  barrier  for  the  small  daily.  It 
delivery  for  a  small  Sunday  paper  enables  them  to  circulate  to  the 
with  a  comparatively  widespread 
rural  circulation. 

Tells  Advantages 
Air  delivery  to  farmhouses  is 


year  only  at  $8.50,  the  old  rate  on 

the  daily,”  he  explained.  “We  also  is  deep  enough  to  cover  the  paper 
sold  new  rural  subscribers  at  the  the  Times  puts  a  streamer  of 
old  rate  of  $8.50  for  the  first  year.”  orange  crepe  paper  under  the  rub- 
He  added,  parenthetically,  that  ber  band  so  as  to  make  the  paper 
they  charge  lOc  an  inch  more  for  easy  to  locate, 
advertising  in  the  Sunday  paper  The  Iowa  short  course  closed 
and  that  linage  on  the  Daily  Re-  with  a  “commencement”  address 
porter  is  not  down  as  a  result  of  by  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
the  increased  linage  in  the  Sunday  Globe-Democrat,  speaking  on  “Per- 
Times.  spective.  Perspiration  and  Promo- 

Had  Delivery  Problem  tion.”  Other  speakers  who  discuss- 

The  Sunday  Times  was  faced  ^5*  of  carriers  and  effec¬ 

ts  i-irf-iiinrp  to  inc  *^*‘oni  the  outset  with  a  rural  deliv-  h^e  carrier  promotion  included 

very  extreme  edges  of  their  trade 
territory  and  PULL  for  that  won 
derful  advertiser.” 


delivery  to  the  farmer  was  an  “ex-  H.  Ziegler, 


not  something  you  will  want  to 
run  right  home  and  start,”  he  said. 
“It  definitely  has  a  lot  of  compli¬ 
cations  in  getting  it  set  up  effi¬ 
ciently.  But  I  do  feel  that  it  defi¬ 
nitely  has  proven  its  worth  to  mod¬ 
ern  circulation  methods  and  under 
certain  circumstances  can  be  the 


Sunday  Paper  Popular 

Aside  from  the  “how-we-do-it” 
angle  of  Sunday  air  delivery,  Mr. 
Spray  offered  some  cogent  ideas  on 
the  value  of  a  Sunday  “hometown” 
paper  in  rural  areas.  He  explained 
how  the  former  Thursday  Times 
was  gradually  diminishing  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  2,800  to  1,400  in  a 


pensive  must”  because  of  Sunday  ^ginaw  (Mich.)  News;  Raymond 
competition  in  Iowa.  Air  delivery  E.  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
service  was  announced  at  the  same  News;  and  Edwin  H.  Roberts, 
time  the  Daily  Reporter  announced  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
the  new  Sunday  paper. 

“At  Spencer,  it  was  necessary  to  Color  Does  Itl 
.serve  our  entire  trade  area  with  air  Circulation  managers  having 
service  or  none  at  all,  said  Mr.  trouble  with  dealer  acceptance  of 
Spray.  “We  started  it  off  with  four  black  and  white  printed  cards  mav 
airplane.s.  two  Cessna  140  s,  one  want  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  ex- 


Print  it  in 
the  West;, 

/  WISTIRN 
^(DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

^  2621  West  54lh  Street 

los  Angeles  43,  Californio 
—  — 
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year’s  time.  R.  R.  Jackson  and  _  _ ^  _ 

George  H.  Williams,  co-owners  of  choice  of  airplane  for  this  work  is 
the  Daily  Reporter  and  weekly  jbe  Piper  Super  Cruiser,  but  just 


two  Cessna 

Piper  Super  Cruiser  and  one  perience  of  the  Bangor  (Me  )  Dai 
Aeronca  Champion.  My  personal  /y  in  using  silk  screeii  draw- 


Times,  decided  that  something  dras¬ 
tic  needed  to  be  done. 

“We  hit  upon  the  idea  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  Thursday  Times  into  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,”  said  Mr.  Spray, 
“and  including  it  as  a  part  of  all 
subscriptions  to  the  Spencer  Daily 
Reporter.  We  didn’t  jump  into  this 
change  with  our  eyes  completely 
closed,  we  did  a  lot  of  planning,  a 
lot  of  figuring  and  a  lot  of  sweating 
before  the  change  came  about.” 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


.  .  .  Which  now  includos 
Iho  new,  inspiring  COPT  CUES 
every  month.  Write  us  or  osk  our 
representotive  to  show  you  these 
other  proven  linage  building 
services  I 

e  Metro  Newspaper  Service 
o  Metre  Deportnient  Store  Service 
o  Metro  Jewelry  Service 
•  Greater  Saies  Service 
o  Metre’s  Super  Food  Service 

.  .  .  And  mony  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaperl 


METRO 


6C  Moditon  Ave. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


about  any  fight  airplane  will  serve 
the  purpose.  Contracts  were  let  to 
four  commercial  pilots  in  the  area, 
leaving  myself  available  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  pilot. 

“We  agreed  to  pay  the  pilots  $9 
per  hour  for  Cessna  or  Piper 
Cruiser  time  and  $8  per  hour  for 
slower  aircraft,  with  a  minimum  of 
three  flying  hours  each,  per  Sun¬ 
day.  The  pilots  agreed  to  furnish 
the  airplanes,  gas,  oil  and  insur¬ 
ance  and  anything  else  pertaining  to 
the  delivery.  They  also  agreed  to 
fly  every  Sunday  or  have  a  suitable 
substitute  available  in  their  ab¬ 
sence. 

Pilots  Practice  Drops 

“I  flew  personally  with  each 
pilot  to  check  him  out  on  the 
actual  dropping  of  the  newspaper 
and  1  would  guess  that  each  pilot 
spent  a  total  of  about  three  flying 
hours  in  practicing  drops  before 
making  the  first  Sunday  run.” 

Suitable  air  maps  had  to  be  de¬ 
vised,  showing  the  location  of  rural 
subscribers.  On  Oct.  18,  1953,  the 
Spencer  Sunday  Times  dropped 
single  copies  to  every  farm  home 
in  Clay  <ik>unty  and  a  six-mile  sur¬ 
rounding  belt.  The  paper  gained 
recognition  practically  overnight, 
says  Mr.  Spray.  Advertisers  began 
to  notice  considerable  more  pull 
from  ads  both  in  the  daily  end 
Sunday  papers. 

What  was  actually  accomplished 


mgs  m  color. 

In  the  past  we  had  difficulty 
getting  our  circulation  cards  placed 
in  dealer’s  stores  and  other  places.” 
says  John  W.  Mor-an,  News  public 
relations  director.  “It  seemed  all  of 
them  were  flooded  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  printed  card  and  wanted  no 
part  of  any  more.  We  switched  to 
silk  screen  drawings  printed  in  col¬ 
or.  Now  the  same  dealers  seek  out 
our  cards  and  keep  them  on  dis¬ 
play.” 

First  in  lAPA  Audit 

The  evening  daily  El  Espectador 
of  Bogota,  Colombia,  has  become 
the  first  member  of  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association’s  new  Office 
of  Certified  Circulation.  The  OCC 
has  been  set  up  along  ABC  fines 
to  audit  the  circulation  of  member 
periodicals  in  the  Latin-American 
area. 

The  first  audit  for  El  Espectador 
will  be  conducted  for  July,  August 
and  September. 

United  States  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  have  been  invited  to  become 
as.sociate  members  of  OCC. 

■ 

Editorial  Parley 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Editors  from  Kansas  and  six 
neighboring  states  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  second 
annual  William  Allen  White  Edi¬ 
torial  Conference  May  15  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 
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That  newspapermen  may  know  the  facts 
about  soft  drinks,  and  the  local  business 
concerns  which  make  them,  these  messages 
are  being  published  in  your  journals. 


about  soft  drinks  and  nutrition 


Soft  drinks,  while  created  primarily 
for  wholesome  zestful  refreshment,  also 
provide  certain  nutritional  values. 


1 .  Since  the  average  human  body  loses  about  two 
and  a  half  quarts  of  fluid  a  day,  and  since  improper 
fluid  balance  may  leave  the  body  fatigued,  soft 
drinks  are  a  means  of  helping  to  restore  this  loss. 
Furthermore,  because  of  their  taste-appeal,  they 
stimulate  the  individual  to  supply  the  body’s  liquid 
requirement.  And  since  they  pass  through  the  stom¬ 
ach  faster  than  water,  they  are  more  rapidly  utilized 
as  body  fluids. 

2.  Soft  drinks  are  a  definite  aid  to  digestion.  They 
increase  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  help  stimulate 
gastric  contractions  and  speed  up  stomach-empty¬ 
ing  time,  making  the  caloric  content  of  soft  drinks 
more  readily  available  to  the  body  for  quick  energy. 

3.  Average  sugar  content  of  soft  drinks  is  10% ,  or 
about  100  calories  for  each  8  ounces.  This  is  just 
enough  to  tide  over  a  tired  moment  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  appetite.  Peak  body  efficiency  is  reached 
about  an  hour  after  a  meal  and  then  falls  off  stead¬ 
ily  to  a  low  point  unless  the  source  of  energy  is 
replenished.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  often  feel 
the  desire  for  a  soft  drink  between  meals.  Our 
bodies  are  calling  for  additional  fuel. 

4.  If  the  limited  sugar  stored  in  the  body  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  then  the  important  food  proteins  must  be 
converted  to  carbohydrates  for  energy.  Soft  drinks 
are  an  economical  way  of  supplying  calories  for 
that  purpose,  thus  saving  more  expensive  proteins 
for  body-building. 

5.  Children,  in  particular,  need  carbohydrates,  and 


soft  drinks  are  an  acceptable  method  of  supplying 
a  part  of  that  requirement.  The  child’s  body  stores 
only  enough  sugar  to  last  the  lively  youngster  for 
perhaps  three  or  four  hours.  Scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  children  who  receive  a  fundamentally 
sound  diet  may  consume  considerably  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  sugar,  and  such  children 
meet  body  health  requirements  better  than  others 
on  a  lower  protein-carbohydrate  diet. 

6.  Since  sugar  is  the  sole  source  of  fuel  for  brain 
and  nerve  tissue  and  the  most  efficient  fuel  for  mus¬ 
cular  contraction;  and  since  sugar  detoxifies  and 
increases  tissue  resistance  to  infection;  and  since 
carbohydrates  are  the  largest  constituents  of  any 
normal  healthy  diet;  soft  drinks  have  a  valid  place 
in  most  dietaries. 

7.  The  safety  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages, 
while  not  strictly  a  nutritional  characteristic,  is  an 
important  consideration.  Health  officials,  knowing 
that  no  epidcnvic  has  ever  been  traced  to  bottled 
carbonated  beverages,  have  recommended  them 
time  and  again  as  emergency  liquid  rations  when 
floods  and  other  disasters  disrupt  normal  sources 
of  drinking  water. 

The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is 
a  .non-profit  association,  with  member  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its  pur¬ 
poses  include  improvement  of  production  processes 
and  distribution  methods  within  the  industry,  re¬ 
search  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft  drinks 
to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and 
promotion  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public 
of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

AMEmCAM 

BOTIXEBS 

CAAMMATtB 

BEVtAAGES 

The  National  Atsociation'^^of  lh«  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  WASHINGTON  S.  D.  C. 


PROMOTION 


Paper-Tossing 
Derby  Features 
Athletic  Meet 


Norfolk,  Va. 

More  than  3,000  persons  wit¬ 
nessed  the  first  annual  Virginian- 
Pilot  Relays  here  last  week.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  some  top  notch  track  and 
field  competition,  they  watched 
the  bizarre  Newspaperboys’  Derby. 

Participating  in  the  outdoor 
sports  event  were  approximately 
250  boys  from  15  high  schools. 
R.  K.  T.  Larson,  news  editor  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot,  was  referee. 
Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  of  the 
Virginian-Piiot,  gave  the  opening 
proclamation,  and  W.  N.  Cox, 
siports  editor,  fired  the  opening 
gun. 

In  the  Newspaperboys’  Derby, 
five  newspaperboys  tossed  papers 
to  16  mock-up  front  doors  in  the 


Tech  High  School  for  Racjm 


middle  of  Foreman  Field.  When 
the  starter’s  gun  went  off,  the  boys 
kneeled  down  in  front  of  stacks 
of  16  folded  papers.  Each  boy 
folded  his  own  papers  and  then 
proceeded  to  run  down  the  field, 
delivering  his  papers.  The  boys 
had  to  stay  on  the  outside  of  a 
chalk  line  12  feet  from  the  line  of 
“font  doors,”  and  the  papers  had 
to  remain  inside  the  chalk  semi¬ 
circle  in  front  of  the  backstop. 
The  “door,”  actually  consisted  of 
2”  by  4"  pieces  of  plywood  painted 
white,  with  the  letters  in  black 
“read  the  Virginian-Pilot.”  There 
were  eight  of  these  backstops,  let¬ 
tered  on  each  side. 

Winner  of  the  Newspaperboys’ 
Derby  was  Buddy  Sander,  who  ran 
the  200-yard  event  in  2  minutes, 
25.9  seconds.  He  was  awarded  the 
N.  N.  Hill  Trophy,  named  after 
the  late  circulation  director  of 
Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
award  was  made  by  M.  W.  Hill, 
.  his  son,  a  member  of  the  com- 
I  pany’s  advertising  department. 
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Alexandria  Gazette 
Suit  Is  Dismissed 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Keith  Carlin’s  suit  to  void  an 
agreement  involving  ownership  of 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  was  dis¬ 
missed  this  week  by  Federal  Judge 
Sterling  Hutcheson. 

“The  membership  of  the  Center 
consists  of  experts  in  every  phase 
of  newspaper  publishing,”  stated 
Mr.  Herbert.  “They  are  all  serv¬ 
ing  without  fee  in  the  interest  of 
providing  assistance  to  build  better 
newspapers  in  the  democratic  tradi¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  the  hemisphere.” 

The  court  upheld  the  validity  of 
the  settlement  in  which  Charles  C. 
Carlin,  Jr.  and  his  daughter,  Sara 
Perrine  Carlin,  received  the  bulk 
of  the  Gazette  stock  several  years 
ago.  Keith  had  agreed  then  to 
accept  a  Washington  apartment 
house  as  his  part  of  the  estate. 

Judge  Hutcheson  said  the  evi¬ 
dence  supported  the  defense  con¬ 
tention  that  the  trust  was  legally 
created  by  the  late  Charles  C. 
Carlin,  Sr. 


Denver  Post  Adds 
Uranium  Area  Bureau 

Denver,  Colo. 

Three  additions  to  the  reportorial 
■staff  of  the  Denver  Post  have  been 
made  within  recent  weeks. 

Calvin  P.  Queal,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Republi¬ 
can-Boomerang,  heads  a  newly-cre¬ 
ated  news  bureau  on  Colorado’s 
uranium-rich  Western  Slope.  He 
will  work  out  of  Grand  Junction. 

Mr.  Queal  joins  two  other  Post 
bureau  veterans  who  between  them 
logged  more  than  100,000  miles 
last  year  while  covering  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Empire.  Fred  Baker, 
working  out  of  Colorado  Springs, 
averages  a  feature  a  day  about  his 
territory,  which  includes  all  of 
southern  Colorado  and  northern 
New  Mexico.  He  backs  up  his 
stories  with  pictures,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  1,000. 

In  Wyoming,  R.  R.  (Red)  Kelso, 
manning  the  Cheyenne  bureau, 
averages  pretty  much  the  same 
schedule.  He  is  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  and  his  journeys  take  him 
into  western  Kansas  and  western 
Nebraska,  as  well  as  northern 
Colorado. 

The  other  additions  to  the  Post 
staff  are  Walter  S.  Lindstrom,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  on  the 
night  side,  and  Don  Cieber,  re¬ 
gional  news. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  comes  from  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  where  he  spent  four  years  on 
the  suburban  desk.  Mr.  Cieber  is 
from  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Camera, 
where  he  spent  six  years  as  tele¬ 
graph  and  sports  editor. 


Lincoln  Award 
To  ChL  News 
For  Slum  Attack 


WANTED 


The  current  home  addressee 
of  those  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Fraternity,  who  may 
not  have  kept  In  touch  with 
National  Headquarters  are 
urgently  needed. 


If  you  have  not  received 
communications  from  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  since 
January  1,  1954,  the  chances 
are  that  your  current  ad¬ 
dress  Is  unknown.  Important 
Information  about  your 
membership  status  Is  being 
held  for  you.  Don’t  delay, 
notify  us  today.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Headquarters,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  HI. 


Times,  Oatis  Given 
International  Awards 

The  New  York  Times  May  6 
received  the  first  international 
award  of  William  the  Silent  Found¬ 
ation  for  Journalism  as  the  Amer- 


Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

At  the  sixth  annual  Headliner 
Week  here,  the  Lincoln  University 
school  of  journalism  conferred 
awards  on  Time  magazine,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Southern 
Patriot,  organ  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Eucational  Fund. 

Citations  of  merit  for  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  in  the  field  of 
journalism  went  to  John  H.  Seng- 
stacke,  Chicago  Defender  publish¬ 
er,  and  John  H.  Johnson,  presidem 
of  Johnson  Publications. 

More  than  125  guests  plus  100 
high  school  journalists  and  ad¬ 
visers,  on  the  campus  for  a  four- 
day  press  workshop,  heard  Mr. 
Johnson,  banquet  speaker,  state 
that  the  Negro  press  won’t  hold 
up  integration. 

“We  won’t  go  out  of  business 
and  integration  will  come  soon,” 
he  said.  “The  white  press  has 
something  to  learn  from  the  Negro 
press  and  the  Negro  publications 
have  something  to  learn  from  white 
publications.”  Integration,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  will  bring  a  combining  of 
the  best  features  of  the  two  areas 
of  press  publication  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  school  saluted  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  its  vigorous  attack 
on  slum  conditions  in  Chicago. 
Said  the  citation:  “The  force  of 
this  unrelenting  campaign  has  been 
borne  home  solidly  to  the  citizenry 
through  captivating  illustration  and 
bold  assertion  and  has  been  joined 
to  a  steady  effort  to  le.ssen  bias  and 
bigotry  in  its  trade  area.  Its  con¬ 
sistent  practice  of  giving  fair- 
minded  attention  to  all  groups  in 
the  news  columns  without  benefit 
of  race-labeling  has  a  penetrating 


lean  newspaper  or  magazine  «.uii-  ,  .  ,  • 

tributing  most  to  the  understanding  of  contributing  to  greater  m- 
of  international  problems.”  ,n  the  Chi- 


Associated  Press  correspondent 
William  Oatis  received  a  .special 
award  for  “exceptional  meritorious 
service  in  the  field  of  Journalism.” 
Both  awards  were  presented  by  Dr. 
L.  G.  Kortenhorst,  speaker  of  the 
Netherlands  House  of  Parliament, 
at  a  dinner  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Crosby  S.  Noyes,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  Rodney  L.  Odell, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  and 
Wade  Jones,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  divided  the  founda- 
tion’.s  fourth  annual  cash  awards 
for  their  reports  on  last  year’s 
floods  in  Holland. 


terracial  understanding  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  community.” 

Lestre  Brownlee,  staff  writer, 
represented  the  News. 


New  Calii.  Daily 

Uriah,  Calif. 

California’s  newest  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  the  Ukiah  Daily  Journal, 
born  when  Publisher  Ben  A.  Cober 
converted  his  tri-weekly  Redwood 
Journal-Press  Dispatch  into  a  five- 
day  afternoon  publication.  The 
plant  has  a  Goss  eight-page  press. 


uus. 


Articles  on  Fairness 
Oi  Red  Probes  Cited 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Luther  F.  (Gus)  Bliven  of  the 
Post-Standard  won  the  American 
Legion’s  Citizenship  Award  for  his 
series  of  15  articles  on  communist 
activities. 

Kenneth  F.  Sparrow,  city  editor 
of  the  Herald-Journal,  and  J. 
Leonard  Gorman,  managing  editor 
or  the  Post-Standard,  received  pub¬ 
lic  service  awards  for  helping  ad¬ 
vance  “the  American  way  of  life.” 


Childs  at  Geneva 

St.  Louis 

Marquis  Childs  is  covering  the 
Geneva  Conference  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post  -  Dispatch.  His  name 
was  omitted  from  a  list  in  E&P, 
May  8,  page  75. 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  can  use  from  the  May  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


rite' 


by  Sterling  Green 


"For  the  first  time  in  history  we  face  the  problem  of  producing  while  under  attack.  Indus¬ 
try  is  nat  behind  the  lines  any  more.  It  is  the  front  line."  These  are  the  sobering  words 
of  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  head  af  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  The  planning  af 
this  agency  has  already  made  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  ta  nullify  at  a  single  blow 
our  one  vast  superiority  —  the  war  potential  of  American  industry.  Sterling  Green  details 
the  defense  preparations  of  the  O.D.M.  accomplished  to  date  —  and  tells  of  plans  for 
the  future. 


Ihere  Goes  the  Man  lo  Cut  the  Budget 


by  Man  L.  Otten  and 
Charles  B.  Seib 


The  man  who  saved  you  $7  billion  in  a  single  year  has  gone  home.  Budget  Director 
Joseph  Morrell  Dodge,  after  17  months  on  the  Eisenhower  team,  brought  about  two 
changes  that  should  help  the  economy  efforts  of  future  budget  directors.  First,  the  role 
of  the  Bureau  and  its  director  has  greatly  increased  in  importance.  Second,  a  general 
ecanomy-mindedness  has  been  injected  into  every  corner  of  the  executive  branch  af 
government.  It's  a  monument  to  the  new  and  important  role  of  the  businessman  in 
government. 


PAPER:  Third  Fastest  Growing  Industiy 


Could  we  do  without  the  paper  industry?  Hardly,  says  the  author.  Paper  is  shopping 
bags  and  money  and  postage  stamps  and  an  estimated  14,000  other  products.  It's  a 
$8,700,000,000  industry  and  without  it  all  business,  education  and  government  would 
hCive  to  be  suspended  instantly.  Small  wonder  this  industry  contemplates  the  future 
optimistically. 


This  is  Foreign  Trade  at  M 


Cubans  earn  their  salt  by  selling  sugar.  They  sell  about  half  their  crop  to  the  U.  S.  We 
sell  Cuba  just  about  everything  thot's  grown,  processed  or  manufactured  in  this  country. 
To  show  how  all  countries  are  dependent  an  one  another,  author  Stavisky  picked  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa  and  Cardenas,  Cuba  as  examples.  He  visited  each  place,  talked  to  offi¬ 
cials,  manufacturers  and  workers.  He  points  out  that  Cuba's  imports  provide  jobs  for 
86,000  Americans.  Our  purchase  of  sugar  and  other  Cuban  products  enable  Cubans  to 
buy  our  tractors  and  washing  machines  and  trucks.  Foreign  trade  is  fascinating,  says 
Stavisky.  Especially  when  one  sees  how  it  works. 


by  Collie  Small 


by  Sam  Stavisky 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  May  issue  and  permission  to  quote,  write. 

Nation’s  Business 

a  magazine  for  businessmen,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


The  Daily  Tribune  picks 

KEMP  STEREO  POT 


for  dependable  operation 


Ktmp  Slarae  lypa  Pol  in  oporoHon  at 
Tho  Daily  Tribuno,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


No  pot  breakage#  less  dross 
formation  with  Kemp  equipment 


Its  stereo  pot  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Michigan,  Daily 
Tribune’s  operation.  To  minimize  the  danger  of  a  costly  break¬ 
down,  the  Tribune  chose  a  Kemp  Stereo  Pot. 

Kemp  has  justified  its  purchase  at  the  Tribune.  Danger  of  pot 
breakage  has  practically  been  eliminated;  dross  formation  has 
been  reduced.  And  in  addition,  Kemp  immersion  heating  units 
eliminate  inefficient  external  burners — assure  high  melting  rates, 
rapid  temperature  recovery  after  adding  cold  material,  and  save 
up  to  40%  on  fuel.  No  wonder  the  Tribune,  like  all  other  Kemp 
users,  is  pleased  with  Kemp  performance ! 

How  can  Kemp  save  you  time  and  money?  For  help  on  any 
melting  problems,  write  to  Kemp  today.  For  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts  on  how  we  can  help  you  with  your  melting 
problems,  write: 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO.,  405  E.  Oliver  Street.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS 
ATMOSPHERE  A  INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT 
METAL  MELTING  UNITS  •  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


Wes  H.  Kreger  Buys 
Secrwcry  Town  Weekly 

Wes  H.  Kreger,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  since  1949,  has  purchas¬ 
ed  the  Trenton  (Mich.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  and  Times  Press  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant.  He  will  take 
possession  about  June  1,  with  plans 
to  expand  to  semi-weekly  publica¬ 
tion. 

Trenton,  Mich,  is  located  on  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
The  publishing  firm,  established  in 
1876,  was  acquired  from  the 
founder’s  grand-daughter,  Kather¬ 
ine  Saunders  Witherspoon. 

0  0  0 

W.  M.  Simpson,  Jr.  publisher  of 
the  Sumner  (Miss.)  Sentinel,  has 
bought  the  Mississippi  Sun,  95- 
year-old  weekly  at  Charleston, 
Miss.,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Taylor,  Jr. 

0  0  0 

Central  Point  (Ore.)  American, 
a  weekly  in  the  Rogue  river  valley 
near  Medford,  Ore.,  has  been  sold 
by  Kenneth  Powell,  to  Chester  A. 
Ashton,  former  publisher  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle  at  John  Day, 
Ore.,  and  Cecil  A.  Sharpe,  Jr., 
with  the  advertising  and  printing 
department  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
Eagle. 

0  0  0 

Mrs.  Laura  Klinefelter,  Friend¬ 
ship,  Wis.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Adams  County  Times  and 
Friendship  Reporter  since  1949, 
has  disposed  of  the  property  to 
Virgil  Tobin,  Waseca,  Minn. 

0  0  0 

Perry  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  published 
by  Joseph  W.  Pascoe,  Jr.,  and  the 
Perry  Record,  published  by  Read 
Clarke,  will  be  merged  July  1  as 
the  Perry  Record-Herald  and  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  plant,  under  a 
Pascoe-Clarke  partnership.  Both 
are  weekly  newspapers. 

0  0  0 

Joe  Lepo,  editor  of  the  Spencer 
(Iowa)  Sunday  Times,  and  Ray 
Wilson  of  McCook,  Neb.,  have 
purchased  the  Red  Willow  Coun¬ 
ty  Republican  at  McCook  from 
George  H.  Williams  of  Spencer. 

0  0  0 

Joseph  Short  has  sold  the  week¬ 
ly  Ravenswood  (W.  Va.)  News 
and  the  Mason  County  News  to 
Frederick  Graham  and  Richard  L. 
Graham.  Fred  Graham,  former 
aviation  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times,  will  take  over  editorship 
of  the  Ravenswood  News,  and  his 
brother  will  edit  the  Mason  Coun¬ 
ty  News. 

0  0  0 

John  L.  and  Ada  Kee  have  sold 
the  Belfast  (N.  Y.)  Blaze  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Nesbit  of  Cuba, 
N.  Y. 

0  0  0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Dry- 
den  of  Tappahannock,  Va.,  have 
purchased  the  Berlin  -  Ocean  City 
(Md.)  Eastern  Shore  Times  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Plevinsky. 

EDITOR  & 


Olga  Curtis  Sees 
Trend  to  News 
Of  Housewives 

Indunapolb 

Women’s  news  is  changing  and 
the  new  trend  will  make  news  of 
housewives  fashionable  again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Olga  Curtis,  better  liv- 
ing  editor  of  International  News 
Service. 

“I  sincerely  believe  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  family  revival 
which  will  be  stronger  and  better," 
Mrs.  Curtis  told  members  of  the 
Woman’s  Press  Club  of  Indiana 
this  week.  “In  fact,  I  think  house¬ 
wives  are  going  to  be  fashionable 
in  the  news  again.” 

More  women  are  interested  in 
a  well  managed  home,  even  if  they 
are  doing  it  along  with  a  career, 
she  said. 

‘Tomorrow’s  mothers  are  going 
to  think  more  about  giving  their 
families  that  healthy  look  than 
they  are  about  looking  like  the  10 
best-dressed  women,”  she  contin¬ 
ued. 

Mrs.  Curtis,  a  roving  reporter  of 
women’s  events  for  INS,  blends 
her  experience  as  a  onetime  home¬ 
maker  in  Denver  and  the  manager 
of  a  one-room  apartment  now  in 
New  York. 

“I  never  use  any  information 
about  a  new  product  without  try¬ 
ing  it,”  she  says.  “If  I  get  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  a  new  plastic,  I  will  say  { 
that  it  is  washable  and  stainproof 
but  I  also  will  say  that  it  has  a 
disagreeable  odor  or  any  other 
bad  qualities  I  notice  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  sandwiches  practical 
home-making  experiences  in  be¬ 
tween  duties  as  an  INS  writer.  “I 
decided  to  become  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  when  I  was  12  years  old 
and  have  never  changed  my  mind,” 
she  says. 

She  did  forsake  her  own  news¬ 
paper  career  after  she  married  her 
boss,  who  was  Mitchell  Curtis,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  radio  news  editor, 
but  returned  after  her  husband 
died  of  leukemia  five  years  ago. 

■ 

Ploy  Center  Named 
For  Sports  Editor 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Elmcrest  Children’s  Center  will 
honor  the  late  Lawrence  J.  Skiddy, 
sports  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  by  naming  its  new 
play  area  after  him. 

The  “Lawrence  J.  Skiddy  Play 
Court”  will  be  constructed  with  an 
$850  grant  to  the  children’s  center 
from  the  $2,000  fund  given  to  the 
Citizens  Foundation  of  Syracuse 
and  Onondaga  County  last  month 
from  the  Herald-Journal  Charity 
Fund. 

The  $2,000  was  part  of  $6,000 
distributed  by  E.  A.  O’Hara,  H-J 
publisher,  from  the  Fund,  estab¬ 
lished  from  proceeds  of  Golden 
Gloves  Tournaments  sponsored  by 
the  newspaper  from  1940  to  1951. 
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Facts  about  bread 
and^butter 

If  your  readers  are  average  Americans,  many  of  them 
should  lose  weight.  But  it’s  important  that  they  do  it 


1.  What  causes  overweight? 

Most  doctors  agree  that  overweight  people  are  victims  of 
their  appetites.  Except  for  a  few  cases,  people  get  fat  just 
because  they  eat  too  much.  However,  the  elimination  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  from  the  diet  is  not  the  right  answer. 
It's  unnecessary,  often  expensive,  and  can  be  dangerous. 


3.  Is  bread  fattening? 

An  average  slice  of  enriched  bread  contains  63  calories  — 
less  calories  than  an  average  serving  of  lemon  sherbet, 
dried  figs  or  a  glass  of  skim  milk.  And,  remember,  enriched 
bread  contains  essential  vitamins  and  minerals  that,  in 
1941,  the  National  Research  Council  found  most  lacking 
in  American  diets.  Many  doctors  and  public  health  officers 
believe  that  our  population  would  not  receive  adequate 
amounts  of  these  nutrients  if  enriched  bread  were  not 
available  on  such  a  broad  scale. 

☆  <r  * 

Want  more  information  on  bread  in  reducing  diets?  The 
American  Bakers  Association  will  do  their  best  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have.  They  will  also  send  you  —  free 
of  charge  — a  booklet  on  weight  reduction, "Eat  and  Grow 
Slim.”  Write  to  American  Bakers  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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sensibly.  Fhese  questions  and  answers  will  help  you  give 
them  information  they  need  to  avoid  dangerous'Tad  diets”. 


2.  Whafs  the  first  step  in  sensible 
weight  reduction  ? 

Impress  upon  your  readers  that  before  attempting  any  diet 
they  should  first  get  a  doctor’s  advice.  Loss  of  too  much 
weight,  loss  of  weight  too  quickly,  or  failure  to  obtain  es¬ 
sential  nutrients  are  some  of  the  hazards  of  self-imposed 
diets.  They  can  result  in  serious  impairment  of  health. 


4.  Should  bread  be  included  in 
reducing  diets? 

Certainly.  In  his  book,"Reduce  and  Stay  Reduced,”  Dr. 
Norman  Jolliffe,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of 
New  York  City’s  Health  Department,  writes  .  .  ."Bread 
should  constitute  a  part  of  every  reducing  diet.  ...  I  have 
included  bread  in  every  one  of  my  diets,  even  down  to 
the  600  calorie  diet.” 


®  Its*  AMimCAN  ■AKIRS  ASSOCIATION.  CNICASO 
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UPN  Lensman  Captures 
Drama  in  Courtroom 

By  James  L  Collings 


Courtroom  O.K.  .  .  . 

Life  wears  a  rubber  mask  for  a 
face  in  our  courtrooms.  The  mask 
can  be  drawn  into  tears,  tensed  into 
a  smirk  or  weblined  into  a  smile. 

This  is  academic  with  most 
photographers.  All  the  sores  may 
bleed  there,  before  the  bench,  but 
the  judge  usually  won’t  allow  the 
cameramen  to  attend  the  blood¬ 
letting. 

Superior  Judge  Twain  Michelsen 
of  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Last  week  in  that  city  he 
permitted  photographers  to  record 
most  of  the  drama  in  a  trial  in¬ 
volving  two  former  private  detec¬ 
tives  condemned  to  death  for  a 
kidnaping. 

As  a  result  of  his  honor’s  toler¬ 
ance  and  understanding,  Paul  Gor¬ 
man,  United  Press  Newspictures 
staffer  of  the  San  Francisco  bureau, 
made  excellent  pictures  showing 
the  reactions  of  the  defendants 
and  one  of  the  attorneys,  a  woman, 
when  sentence  was  passed. 

There  were  other  photographers 
there,  too,  of  course,  and  this  is  not 
to  compare  Mr.  Gorman’s  work 
with  theirs,  as  better  or  of  lesser 
worth.  It  just  so  happens  that  the 
UPN’s  material  is  first  at  hand. 

The  really  important  things  are 
that  Mr.  Gorman,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  still  photography,  made 
that  a-pictiire-is-worth-a-thoiisand- 
words  expression  an  understate¬ 
ment  in  arithmetic  and  emphasized 
the  human-interest  angles  so  often 
found  in  courtrooms  but  so  infre¬ 
quently  photographed. 

The  way  he  filmed  the  scene,  his 
three  shots,  as  seen  through  the 
local  outlet  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  are 
worth  at  least  3,000  words  apiece. 

The  headline  on  the  Telly’s 
treatment  read,  “Kidnapers  Face 
Doom  with  Grin,  Tears.’’  Your 
eye  went  from  that  to  the  three 
pictures,  and  that’s  all  you  needed. 
You  didn’t  have  to  wade  through 
the  copy. 

You  saw  Joseph  Lear  crying  in¬ 
to  his  handkerchief;  Harold  Jack- 
son  circling  his  right  forefinger  and 
thumb  in  a  gesture  of  misplaced 
triumph,  and  Lear’s  lawyer,  Mrs. 
Frances  Carr,  weeping  at  a  table 
after  the  verdict,  which  she  thought 
unjust. 

Judicial  Decision 

A  UPN  executive  said  that  in 
San  Francisco  it’s  up  to  the  presid¬ 
ing  judge  to  determine  what  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  made  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

“Rarely,”  he  added,  “does  a 
judge  permit  any  shooting  during 
trial  sessions,  although  most  judg- 
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es  will  step  off  the  bench  for  a 
few  minutes  to  let  important  pic¬ 
tures  be  shot.” 

Mr.  Gorman  filled  out  the  rest. 
“Pictures  were  permitted  by  flash 
in  any  direction  in  the  courtroom 
except  toward  the  judge’s  bench,” 
he  explained. 

“Seven  photographers  were 
working  in  an  area  of  400  square 
feet.  I  believe  that  pictures  can  be 
made  in  court  under  direction  of 
the  bench  without  interfering  with 
court  procedure  or  lowering  the 
court’s  dignity. 

“We  were  all  pleased  with  Judge 
Michelsen’s  decision  to  allow  these 
reaction  pictures.” 

Courtroom  Ban  .  .  . 

Judge  Alexander  Flick.  Jr.,  is 
less  lenient  than  Judge  Michelsen. 

In  Warren,  Pa.,  where  he  is  pre¬ 
siding  at  a  murder  trial  involving 
the  shooting  of  his  predecessor  in 
the  same  courtroom,  he  has  ousted 
photographers  from  the  building. 

He  .softened  the  blow  somewhat 
by  re-routing  the  prisoner’s  trip 
between  the  jail  and  courthouse  so 
the  photographers  can  make  .some 
shots  of  him.  He  will  be  led  across 
the  courthouse  lawn  instead  of 
using  a  tunnel  between  the  two 
buildings,  the  usual  traffic  lane  for 
wrongdoers. 

Judge  Flick  also  told  the  pho¬ 
tographers  they  can  take  shots  of 
jurors  outside  the  courthouse. 

Contest  Winners 

News  photographers  this  week 
acquitted  themselves  nobly  in  two 
photo  contests. 

Maurice  John.son  and  A1  Muto, 
both  of  INP’s  Washington  bureau, 
took  first  and  second,  respectively, 
in  the  press  class  of  the  Graflex 
contest.  Joe  Engels  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  was  third. 
Intere.stingly  enough,  Barney 
Coon’s  “A  Grip  on  Life,”  which 
has  won  about  every  prize  but  the 
Pulitzer,  ran  fourth. 

Mr.  Johnson’s  picture — all  $500 
worth  of  it — is  a  study  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  with  Mt.  Rush- 
more  in  the  background. 

In  the  Fire  Foto  of  the  Year 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  NPPA 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  Roland  P.  Oxton  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  American  took 
top  honors  with  “Don’t  Jump!” 
which  shows  a  woman  about  to 
leap  from  a  burning  apartment 
building.  The  author  receives  $250. 
Second  prize  went  to  William 
Hawkins  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star-Journal  and  third  to  Joe  Laf- 
ferty  of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.) 
News-Tribune. 


Courtroom  drama:  at  left,  Kidnaper  Lear  cries;  at  right,  Kidnaper 
Jackson  grins  and  makes  a  sign  of  misplaced  triumph. 


RCAF  Apology 

Not  even  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force  can  swear  at  John 
McGinnis  and  put  barriers  in  his 
way  and  expect  to  get  away  with  it. 

This  was  evident  as  the  result  of 
a  recent  $2,000,000  fire  which  Mr. 
McGinnis,  a  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
News-Herald  staffer,  covered  with 
two  fellow  newsmen. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  scene 
— an  RCAF  hangar.  Sea  Island — 
they  were  stopped  at  the  main 
gate  by  security  police.  Over  the 
fence  they  went,  with  Mr.  McGin¬ 
nis  having  time  to  shoot  three  pic¬ 
tures  before  he  was  arrested. 

He  refused  to  surrender  his 
camera,  and  was  escorted  to  the 
guardhouse.  Fortunately  for  him, 
the  cooler  was  locked  and  no  one 
could  find  a  key,  .so  he  wasn’t 
confined  overnight. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  office, 
he  wrote  full  details  of  the  incident. 
His  literary  effort  appeared  on 
page  one  with  a  byline,  as  did  his 
pictures.  The  cameraman  especial¬ 
ly  pointed  out  in  his  story  how 
much  cussin’  he’d  been  subjected 
to. 

The  officer  commanding  the 
RCAF  station  immediately  called 
a  special  meeting  to  apologize  for 
his  men.  Later  he  wrote  a  we’re- 
sorry  note  to  Mr.  McGinnis  in 
which  he  promised  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  guilty  police. 

Heads  PAEA  of  N.  Y. 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  picture 
editor.  United  Press  Newspictures, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Picture  Assignment  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York.  Other  officers 
are  Ray  Mackland,  picture  editor. 
Life,  vicepresident;  and  John  Du¬ 
gan,  assistant  picture  editor.  New 
York  Times,  who  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Golfer  Fined  $100 

The  tournament  committee  of 
the  Professional  Golfers  Asocia- 
tion  levied  a  fine  of  $100  against 
Marshall  Springer  of  Pueblo  for 
throwing  his  club  at  Gene  Her¬ 
rick,  AP  lensman.  The  committee 
ruled  that  the  negative  showed 
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that  the  camera  was  not  activated 
until  the  shot  had  been  complete¬ 
ly  executed.  This  practice,  the 
committee  said,  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  regulations  for  press  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Pulitzer  for  One  Pic 

Due  to  a  misunderstanding,  a 
Columbia  University  spokesman 
said  this  week,  the  impression  has 
been  given  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  press  photography  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Walter  &hau,  California 
housewife,  for  two  pictures  of  a 
truck  rescue.  (E&P,  May  8,  page 
73.) 

Mrs.  Schau  received  the  prize 
for  the  one  picture  she  took  with 
a  Brownie — the  “key  picture” 
showing  the  driver  of  a  trailer- 
truck  being  pulled  up  to  the 
bridge  level.  The  second  picture, 
a  diagramatic  view  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  scene,  was  taken  by  an  un¬ 
identified  person  some  time  after 
Mrs.  Schau  made  hers. 

The  misunderstanding,  it  was 
explained,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  pictures,  used  in  sequence, 
appeared  in  the  prize  entry  which 
consisted  of  a  tearsheet  from  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 
The  pictures  had  been  distributed 
by  the  Associated  Press  from  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

■ 

Independent  Dealers 
Fight  Guild  Status 

Portland,  Ore. 

In  trial  of  a  suit  testing  whether 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
has  an  exclusive  right  to  repre¬ 
sent  circulation  dealers  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions,  three  of  the  “independent 
dealers”  testified  they  do  not  want 
to  be  represented  by  the  guild,  nor 
do  they  want  to  go  back  to  the 
status  of  Journal  employes. 

Gideon  M.  Sloan,  Floyd  P. 
Lansdon  and  John  M.  Siemens, 
three  of  the  six  Journal  dealers 
who  initiated  the  suit,  said  their 
net  income  now  is  $170  to  $200 
per  month  higher  than  it  was 
when  they  were  salaried  workers 
under  guild  contract. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

PRESIDENT 


To  Editors  and  Commentators: 


Subject:  RESEARCH  THAT’S  WORTH  SlOO.000.000  A  YEAR 


A  recent  report  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  shows  that  just  55  research  projects  are  producing 
savings  in  railroad  operating  costs  of  $100,000,000  annually.  Since  most 
of  the  projects  were  started  in  the  1940 's,  savings  accumulated  throughout 
their  lifetime  are  estimated  at  approximately  $1,000,000,000. 

Savings  such  as  these  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  railroad 
research.  Yet,  significant  as  they  are,  they  represent  only  a  fragment  of 
the  railroad  research  picture.  For  the  55  projects  studied  did  not  include 
much  A.A.R.  research  in  other  fields,  nor  was  any  accovmt  taken  of  economies 
effected  by  the  research  of  individual  railroads  and  of  railroad  equipment 
and  supply  manufacturers. 

The  combined  efforts  of  so  many  have  enormous  effect.  Research 
results  show  up  in  more  efficient  locomotives,  in  smoother-riding  cars, 
in  stronger  track,  in  machines  that  perform  maintenance  work  with  dispatch 
and  economy,  and  in  ingenious  traffic  control  devices  that  are  helping 
speed  trains  past  new  milestones  of  safety  and  operating  efficiency. 

While  research  has  been  laying  the  foundation  for  improvements,  the 
investment  since  World  War  II  of  more  than  $9,000,000,000  of  railroad  money 
has  been  building  up  the  physical  structure  of  modern  railroading.  Into 
this  structure  there  have  gone  during  this  period  almost  20,000  new  diesel 
locomotive  units,  550,000  new  freight  cars,  scores  of  improved  yards  and 
terminals,  15,000  track-miles  of  centralized  traffic  control  and  other 
thousands  of  miles  of  strengthened  and  straightened  track  —  to  mention 
just  some  of  the  many  things  it  takes  to  run  today's  railroads  at  today's 
stepped-up  pace. 

Under  the  guidance  of  alert,  progressive  management,  investment 
has  truly  teamed  up  with  research  to  produce  ever-better  railroads. 
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same. 


It  dors  make  a  difference  from  wliicli  company 
y<tii  buy  them. 


You  want  service  when  you  buy  type  metal, 
Federated  gives  you  .  .  . 


2.  Dross  drums  to  lielp  you  economi/e  by  using  the 
Feilerated  Mor-Tin  I’lan  for  toning  your  metal. 


3.  Helpful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals"  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  <'barl  on  Ke-melt  Practice. 


4.  21  sales  offices  and  14  |)Iants  across  the  nation 
for  your  ctmvenience  in  ordering  and  <lelivery. 


.See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  Savemet  comes  in  cans  ('.’i  lb.  I  and  in  drums 
(.30  lbs.)  :  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 


Phiito  eourtetty  N.Y. Joumal-Am«rican 


Federated  Metals  Division 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 

In  Canodo ;  Ftdtrolid  Mntolt  Canodo,  ltd.,  Toronto  nnd  MonIrool 


Aluminum  •  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 
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Yecir  Book  Corrections 

Additional  corrections  for  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  International 
Year  Book  for  1954: 

Page  33— CALIFORNIA,  SanU  Rosa 
Press  Denuxrat,  column  4;  change  price 
to  lOc  daily,  15c  Sunday. 

Page  46 — GEORGIA,  Gainesville  Times, 
column  2;  insert  ABC  insignia  before 
circulation  figures. 

Page  73 — LOUISIANA,  Bogalusa  En¬ 
terprise  &  American  and  Bulletin;  de¬ 
lete  these  listings;  papers  have  gone  to 
weekly. 

Page  101  — NEW  JERSEY,  Vineland 
Times  Journal,  column  1 ;  add  under 
1950  census  figures  29,614,  1952  special 
census. 

Page  104  —  NEW  YORK,  Jamestown 
Sun,  column  2;  insert  ABC  insignia  be¬ 
fore  circulation  figures. 

Page  120 — OHIO,  Bucyrus  Telegraph- 
Forum,  column  2;  insert  ABC  insignia 
before  circulation  figures. 

Page  120  —  OHIO,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  column  5;  change  spelling  of  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  to  James  P.  Rosemond. 
Page  161— WASHINGTON,  Bellingham 
Herald,  column  8;  delete  E.  S.  Planta 
as  general  manager. 

Page  163— WEST  VIRGINIA,  Bluefield 
Sunset-N'ews,  column  7;  insert  June 
Grubb,  society  editor  Sunset-News. 

Page  168— NOVA  SCOTIA,  CANADA, 
Sydney  Post-Record,  column  8;  delete 
R.  L.  Cowan  as  circulation  manager,  in¬ 
sert  Ralph  Beatty. 

Page  222— SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Flor¬ 
ence  News;  delete  Advs.  Not  accepted: 
Liquor. 

Page  275  —  MOLONEY,  REGAN  & 
SCilMITT;  insert  in  list  of  offices, 
Bryant  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Page  278  —  OTTAWAY  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS;  delete  from  Canada  section,  in¬ 
sert  under  United  States. 

Page  282— SYLVIA  HOLZMAN  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AGENCY;  substitute  the 
following  paragraph  for  descriptive  part 
of  listing;  The  service  consists  of  52 
illustrated  ‘professional’  type  advertise¬ 
ments  designed  to  promote  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  business  of  local  drug  stores.  The 
series  is  available  in  2  col.  6"  size  in 
complete  mat  form  with  mats  of  illus¬ 
trations,  layouts  and  ready  set  copy. 
Costs  are  based  on  populations  served. 
The  service  is  sold  to  one  firm  only  in 
each  restricted  trade  area. 

Page  333  — UNIVERSITY  OF  DEN¬ 
VER;  change  faculty  listing  to  read 
Wilson  Bryan  Key,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  department  and  lecturers  Edward 
Harschberger,  Edward  Lehman.  Edward 
Maker.  Adolph  Mayer,  Blanch  McNeil 
and  Mort  Stern. 

Page  394 — BAHAM.AS;  change  popu¬ 
lation  to  83,060.  Nbssau,  change  popu¬ 
lation  to  45,206.  Nassau  Guardian; 
change  Stinday  circulation  to  6,000. 

■ 

Newspaper  Library 
Veterans  Honored 

Cincinnati 
Four  charter  members  of  the 
newspaper  division  will  be  guests 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  during  the 
40th  annual  convention  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association  at 
the  Netberland  Plaza  here.  May 
16-20.  They  are  Mrs.  Agnes 
Petersen,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Matthew  Redding,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun;  Mau¬ 
rice  Symonds,  New  York  Daily 
New.^,  and  Harry  Pence  who  re¬ 
tired  recently  as  librarian  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

At  the  luncheon  May  17,  mark¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  division’s  30th 
anniversary  the  four  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  certificates  of  honor,  Rog¬ 
er  H.  Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
president  and  publisher,  will 
speak.  Lee  Jessup,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  is  program  chair¬ 
man. 
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Prof.  Applegate, 
Michigan  State 
Retires  in  July 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Prof.  Albert  A.  Applegate,  head 
of  the  Michigan  State  College  jour¬ 
nalism  department  for  18  years, 
will  be  retired  in  July. 

More  than  300  former  students, 
associates  and  friends  gathered 
here  May  1  for  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  to  honor  the  man  who  started  ’ 
them  on  their  careers.  " 

Prof.  Applegate  told  the  group 
he  had  no  intention  of  ending  his 
34-year  career.  “I  am  being  re¬ 
tired,  not  retiring,”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing,  “Now  for  another  job,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  public  relations, 
teaching.  I’ve  got  to  keep  my  hand 
in  it.” 

Mr.  Applegate  has  been  report¬ 
er,  editor,  city  editor,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  papers  from  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J,  to  Portland,  Ore.  He 
has  taught  at  Baker  College  and 
South  Dakota  State  College,  where 
he  headed  the  department  of  pub¬ 
lications  and  printing. 

He  came  to  East  Lansing  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1936.  His  duties  included 
athletic  publicity,  college  public 
relations,  bulletin  and  extension 
director,  director  of  WKAR,  the 
college  radio  station,  as  well  as 
journalism  teacher. 

“At  one  time  I  was  also  put  in 
charge  of  the  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine  and  photography,”  he  re¬ 
called. 

Prof.  Applegate  has  been  called 
“the  best  placement  bureau  M.S.C.  I 
ever  had.”  His  innovation  requir-  I 
ing  every  journalism  student  to  j 
work  at  least  six  weeks  on  a  news-  • 
paper  before  getting  his  diploma  ^ 
has  helped  in  this  work.  | 

He  has  a  daughter,  Roberta  Ap-  t 
plegate,  once  press  secretary  to  | 
the  late  Kim  Sigler,  former  Michi-  | 
gan  governor,  and  now  a  reporter  E 
for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  His  I 
son,  Robert,  is  working  for  his  f 
doctorate  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  Applegate’s  only  imme¬ 
diate  plans  are  to  travel. 

■ 

Press  Club  to  Honor 
John  P.  Carmichael 

Chicago  i 

John  P.  Carmichael,  Chicago 
Daily  News  sports  editor  and  re¬ 
tiring  president  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Club,  will  be  honored  at  the 
club’s  annual  President’s  Dinner  | 
here  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Mon-  I 
day  evening.  May  17.  I 

Jere  Hagen,  Chicago  American 
Sunday  editor,  will  be  formally  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  for  the  current  ! 
year.  Warren  Brown,  American 
.sports  columnist,  will  serve  a* 
toastmaster.  Guests  of  honor  will 
include  Gov.  William  Stratton  of  * 
Illinois,  and  Mayor  Martin  Ken-  j 
nelly  of  Chicago.  1 
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A 

X  V.  report 


that  concerns  everyone! 


The  business  of  finding,  refin¬ 
ing  and  bringing  to  market  the 
world’s  oil  is  a  big  and  continuing 
job  —  one  in  which  Standard  Oil 
Company  (New  Jersey),  among 
many  others,  plays  a  significant  part. 

How  this  job  is  done  affects  Amer¬ 
ica  in  many  ways — and  is  therefore 
important  to  every  American.  Our 
Annual  Report  for  1953,  recently 
mailed  to  the  284,000  shareholders 
who  own  this  company,  tells  about 
our  part  in  this  job,  and  some  of  its 
high  lights  may  interest  you. 

«  »  « 

Today,  when  many  thoughtful 
people  are  wondering  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  future,  we’re  glad  to  say  that 
things  look  good  to  us.  As  far  as  we 
can  see  from  the  evidence  available, 
the  economy  of  the  free  world  is 
stronger  now  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II. 

But  more  important  than  ho]X'ful 
words  are  positive  actions. 

Since  1946  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (New  Jersey)  and  its  affiliated 
companies  have  spent  nearly  4  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  on  new  facilities  to  help 
supply  the  oil  needs  of  free  people... 
a  4-billion-dollar  vote  of  confidence 


in  the  future.  This  year  we  intend  to 
invest  even  more  than  the  500  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  we  spent  last  year. 

The  result?  Continuously  increas¬ 
ing  reserves  of  oil  in  the  ground. 
Motlern  equipment.  More  efficient 
operations.  New  and  better  products. 

Our  customers  used  more  oil  in 
1953  than  ever  before,  which  meant 
that  people  lived  better,  that  indus¬ 
try  was  more  active,  that  the  free 
w«)rld’s  economy  prospered. 

We  t(K)k  in  more  money,  and  paid 
out  more  wages  and  salaries  to  em¬ 
ployees,  more  taxes  to  governments, 
more  dividends  to  shareholders  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

Esso  research  made  great  strides 
...outstanding  gasolines  and  lubri¬ 
cants  were  among  the  results  of 
dynamic  progress  in  this  field. 

»  »  » 

These  activities — these  investments 
made  to  get  people  the  oil  they  need 
— are  vital  factors  in  our  nation’s 
economy,  for  they  directly  affect 
thousands  of  businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals.  And  everylxxly  benefits. 

This  is  a  continuing  process.  It 
has  been  our  job  for  72  years.  It  will 
continue  to  be  our  job. 


IF  YOU’D  BE  INTERESTED  in  receiving  a  copy  of  our  1953  Annual  Report, 
write  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  Room  1626, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY)  (€sso 


and  affiliated  companies 
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Changing  to  a  Daily? 
Be  Healthy  and  Rich 


By  Ralph  E.  Conway 

“To  CHANGE  to  daily.  Be  crazy 
and  ready  to  go  broke.” 

That’s  the  advice  of  one  pub¬ 
lisher  who  had  been  “crazy” 
enough  to  try  to  change  his  news¬ 
paper  into  a  daily. 


(This  article  is  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  collected  by  the  author  while 
preparing  a  Master  of  Arts  thesis 
for  the  Institute  for  Journalistic 
Studies  of  Stanford  University, 


Is  it  really  that' bad?  There  is  Stanford,  California.) 
a  difference  of  opinion  but  it  is 


But  you  don’t  need  $100,000 
reserve  capital  to  get  married.  Abe 
Kofman,  publisher  of  the  San 
Leandro  (Calif.)  News  Observer, 
suggested  that  much  might  be 
necessary  in  a  sub-metropolitan 
area.  Although  some  publishers 
said  no  reserve  capital  would  be 
necessary  most  mentioned  a  large 
figure. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  president  of 
New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
wrote  that  reserve  capital  of 
“$40,000  to  $80,000  in  addition  to 
cost  of  machinery  and  the  cost  of 
the  weekly  itself’  might  be  neces- 


rough  going  any  way  you  look  at  change  successfully  feels  different- 
it.  ly  about  it,  though.  Franklin  Why  so  much? 

Here  is  a  sample  of  sentiment  Hildebrand,  publisher  of  the  Jen-  One  publisher  lost  $42,000  the 

(backed  by  experience)  on  the  nings  (La.)  Daily  News  writes:  first  year  he  tried  daily.  Another 
subject:  “We  have  no  regret  for  the  lost  $400,000  in  all  before  decid-  possible  because  of  reduction  in 

“I  wouldn’t  do  it  again  for  a  ’  '  ....  -•  •-  -  -  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  »  vi-  . . 


Military  Censor 
Folding  Up  Shop 
In  Far  East 

By  Robert  Schackne 

INS  Correspondent 

Tokyo 

Military  censorship  in  the  Far 
East  is  on  the  way  out. 

The  reason — no  business. 

Censors  are  no  longer  on  24- 
hour  duty  here. 

Col.  James  T.  Sheridan,  Chief 
Far  East  Command  Censor,  or¬ 
dered  the  reduction  in  censorship 
service  “in  the  interest  of  econo¬ 
my  and  efficiency”  and  explained 
that  the  part-time  program  was 


pile  of  money,”  says  Ed  Liver¬ 
more  of  the  Claremore  (Okla.) 
Progress. 

“My  recommendation  would  be 
that  one  who  is  not  prepared  for 
just  about  anything  in  the  book 
should  not  attempt  it,”  writes 
Gene  Kemper,  publisher  of  the 
Alliance  (Neb.)  Times  Herald. 


change  and  would  advise  any 
publisher  with  a  similar  situation 
to  do  the  same  providing  he  is 
willing  to  do  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  much  of  the  staff  work  him¬ 
self.” 

What  motivates  a  publisher  to 
change  to  daily?  Fame?  Fortune? 
Read  these  quotes  from  letters 
from  publishers  who  had  made 


ing  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  the  amount  of  censorable  news. 
They  weren’t  the  only  losers.  Col.  Sheridan  explained  the  cen- 
From  1946  through  1950  82  news-  sorship  organization  will  remain 
papers  changed  to  daily,  32  active  until  dissolved  by  presiden- 
( 39% )  of  which  were  no  longer  tial  order  or  by  directive  of  the 
in  the  daily  field  in  1953.  Secretary  of  Defense. 

More  Equipment  Military  censorship  was  estab- 

Eight  of  10  of  the  newspapers  'ished  in  1950  when  it  became 


that  changed  apparently  success¬ 
fully  added  a  new  press  sometime 


apparent  that  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  program  of  “voluntary 


A  publisher  who  made  the  the  change  and  try  to  figure  it  out  after  chaneing  to  dailv  Nearlv  all  censorship”  could  not  work. 

..If  It  °  vrUUan;  mon  mmnlninpd 


IF 

Printing’s  Your 
No.  1  Problem 
Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified  Section 
Has 

1st  CLASS  BUYS  IN 
1st  CLASS  EQUIPMENT 


To  Give  You 
1st  CLASS 
PRODUCTION! 


yourself.  It  isn’t  easy. 

1.  Because  it  seemed  like  it 
would  work  out,  sort  of  felt  it 
would. 

2.  Our  semi-weekly  competitor 
had  been  longer  established  and 
had  greater  resources;  and  we  de¬ 
cided  we  had  best  give  readers  of 
our  area  a  more  complete  service 
if  we  were  to  take  over  newspaper 
leadership  in  our  area. 

3.  The  promise  to  the  merchants 

of  -  that  we  would  have  a 

daily  on  the  streets  within  60  days. 

4.  I  understand  it  was  started 
only  to  protect  a  press  wire  con¬ 
tract. 

5.  My  weekly  was  in  a  position 
of  withering  on  the  vine;  I  had  to 
do  something  so  largely  because 
of  public  demand,  I  decided  to 
take  the  plunge. 

Those  reasons  at  least  reflect 
something  less  than  caution. 

Follow  Simple  Principles 

R.  F.  Krueger,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent,  presents 
what  may  be  a  useful  way  of 
thinking  about  changing  a  new.s- 
paper  to  daily: 

“1  still  think  that  the  publica- 


needed  three  or  more  composing 
machines  to  put  out  the  daily.  And 
this  is  equipment  that  is  ready  to 
go  all  the  time,  not  equipment 
that  could  be  ready  tomorrow  as 
on  the  weekly. 

You’ll  have  to  hire  some  new 
people  to  the  point  of  doubling  or 
nearly  doubling  your  shop  and 
editorial  staff.  Office  employes  will 
probably  increase  about  75%  de¬ 
pending  on  how  much  of  the  of¬ 
fice  work  you  do  yourself. 

If  you  don't  rush  the  change 
you  may  be  able  to  lower  your 
reserve  capital  need  estimate. 
Charles  K.  Dooley,  publisher  of 
the  Colton  (Calif.)  Courier  (a 
successful  change)  said,  “It  prob¬ 
ably  cost  me  three  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  study  the  matter 
before  we  made  the  Courier  into 
a  daily.” 

That’s  better  than  taking  an  in¬ 
definitely  large  loss  later,  even  if 
you  decide  not  to  change  after 
you’ve  studied  the  situation. 

Ideal  Set-up 

Although  some  publishers  made 
the  change  and  kept  on  with  the 


Military  men  complained  that 
too  much  information  was  being 
made  available  that  might  be  of 
use  to  the  Communist  enemy. 

Newsmen  complained  that  the 
system  placed  too  heavy  a  respon¬ 
sibility  on  their  shoulders  when 
they  worked  under  competitive 
pressures. 

■ 

Greater  Weeklies' 
Parley  May  20-22 

James  Wright  Brown,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  will  address  the  members 
of  Greater  Weeklies  Associates, 
Inc..  May  21,  during  their  sixth 
national  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York  City. 

Publisher-owned  and  publisher- 
operated.  GWA  functions  as  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  for 
its  members,  weekly  newspapers  in 
28  states. 

Eldridge  Peterson,  editor  of 
Printers’  Ink,  will  speak  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  Thursday,  May 
20. 

Rear  Admiral  R.  H.  Hillenkoet- 
ter.  Commandant  of  the  Third  Na- 


daily.  they  did  so  in  far  from  ideal  val  Di.strict,  has  invited  the  pub- 
circumstances  in  many  cases.  Ushers  to  be  his  guests  aboard  the 
tion  of  a  daily  is  not  different  Judging  from  the  experience  of  ygg  Heyliger,  a  destroyer  escort, 
from  the  selling  of  any  other  these  publishers,  an  ideal  set-up  jhe  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 

on  Saturday,  May  22. 

John  T.  Tuthill,  publisher  of  the 
Patchogue  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  is 
president  of  GWA. 


product.  If  the  simple  principles 
of  advertising  are  followed,  and 
the  publisher  considers  his  paper 
in  the  light  of  a  product  to  be 
sold  at  retail,  he  will  want  to 
know  that  there  is  first  a  need  for 
that  product.  If  he  then  promotes 
it  right,  he  will  impress  upon  his 
clientele  the  need  for  his  paper, 
and  he  will  then  prove  to  them 
that  his  paper  fills  that  need.” 

What  do  you  need  to  do  to 
change  your  newspaper  to  daily? 

“Same  preparations  as  getting 
married,”  said  John  R.  Malone, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  (Tenn.)  Sun. 


Sunday  Paper  Q\iits 

Troy,  N,  Y. 
The  Sunday  Observer  -  Budget 


would  go  something  like  this: 

1 .  Have  a  well-established  news¬ 
paper  (preferably  at  least  semi- 
weekly)  with  a  circulation  of 
2.500  or  more. 

2.  Be  located  in  a  town  of 
5,000  to  9,000  persons,  preferably 
separated  from  a  metropolitan 
area. 

3.  Be  facing  no  competition,  at  suspended  publication  last  week 

least  no  daily  competition.  because  of  rising  costs  in  all  de- 

4.  Have  a  good  potential  daily  partments,  it  was  announced  by 

crew  or  get  one.  Eugene  R.  Collins,  editor  and  pub- 

5.  Have  at  least  three  linotypes  lisher. 

and  a  press  that  can  handle  a  The  Record  Newspapers  publish 
daily  (all  paid  for  and  not  worn  morning  and  evening  but  not  Sun- 
out).  day. 
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Everybody  loves  to  eongratnlate  a  eiistonier.  Wc  re  partieu- 
larly  proud  that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  won  the 
1954  F,  W'ayland  Ayer  award  for  exeellenee  in  makeup, 
typography  and  printing.  The  faet  that  Morrill  news  inks 
contributed  to  that  exeellenee  makes  ns  doubly  proud. 


A  Division  of  Chemical  Corporation 


Geoa  Ha  Morrill  Company 

10th  Street  and  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Mrs,  Latrobe  Is  New 
Phrasemaker  for  KFS 


By  James  L  Collings 

A  REPORTER  covering  a  new  fe¬ 
male  personality  will  work  into 
his  story  somewhere  the  Hawaiian- 
orchid  color  of  her  eyes,  the 
American-beauty  smell  of  her  per¬ 
fume  and  the  rambling-rose  ar¬ 
rangement  of  her  hair. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for 
this  treatment  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Latrobe,  latest  assorter  of  words 
for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
whose  column  “Fairly  Spoken” 
is  due  for  release  June  7. 


Margaret  Latrobe 

Mrs.  Latrobe  came  into  a  small, 
imitation  Stork  Club  on  New 
York’s  East  Side  and  was  first 
seen,  if  that’s  the  word,  as  she 
was  escorted  into  the  dimly-lit 
room  by  one  of  the  syndicate’s 
board  of  directors. 

When  they  were  seated,  the 
only  other  party  visible  was  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  board. 
Drinks  were  ordered  by  habit  and 
food  by  recommendation.  That’s 


The  Advertising 

Checking  Bureau  is 
the  “clearing  house” 
for  newspaper  check¬ 
ing  copies.  Over  1600 
newspapers  in  the 
United  States  use 
this  service. 

THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Service  Offices  I  •  new  YORK  •  CHicteo 
_  ^  •  COLUMBUS  •  MEMPHIS 

^D||  I  •  SEN  FRANCISCO 

ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU;  INC. 


the  way  it’s  always  done  in  these 
places  —  there’s  not  enough  wat¬ 
tage  to  read  a  menu. 

Life's  Her  Subject 

The  lady’s  writing  is  much 
clearer.  She  tackles  anything.  You 
can  have  grandfather  and  his  dis¬ 
taste  for  newfangled  poetry,  or 
how  an  advertising  man  lives,  or 
when  a  career  girl  turns  clinging 
vine,  or  take  me  out  to  the  ball 
game. 

This  is  the  way  she’ll  put  it: 
(On  advertising.) 

“Waiters  and  clients  can  judge 
the  standing  of  various  ad  men  by 
the  way  their  drinks  are  ordered. 
There  is  only  one  cocktail,  the 
martini.  Only  an  upstart  would 
mention  an  Old  Fashioned. 

“Copywriters  will  say,  ‘dry  mar¬ 
tini;’  vicepresidents  mutter  ‘double 
Gibson;’  but  agency  presidents 
say  nothing.  They  simply  nod  to 
the  waiter,  whereupon  large  beak¬ 
ers  of  gin,  sprayed  lightly  with 
vermouth,  are  before  them.” 

Or:  (On  baseball.) 

“Two  years  ago  I  was  lured  by 
pleasant  company  and  free  box 
seats  to  take  in  a  game  on  the 
home  field.  Not  only  could  I  not 
see  the  inlay  in  Campanella’s  sec¬ 
ond  incisor,  half  the  time  I  could 
not  even  tell  which  team  was  at 
bat. 

‘.lust  Kids’ 

“The  players  looked  like  stran¬ 
gers,  not  my  television  pals.  They 
appeared  about  half  their  video 
size  and  15  years  younger  per 
copy.  Just  a  bunch  of  kids. 

“There  was  nobody  to  give  me 
the  dope  on  a  loudspeaker,  the 
ball  went  so  fast  I  never  saw  it, 
the  diamond  looked  like  a  young 
bride’s  engagement  ring  instead  of 
the  10-carat  job  it  appears  to  be 
on  my  21 -inch  screen.  The  whole 
day  was  a  mess!” 

These  offerings  are  the  result  of 
her  desire  “to  bring  certain  amus¬ 
ing  aspects  of  ordinary  living  into 
focus;  if  readers  feel  a  lift  after 
reading  my  stuff,  that’s  good;  if 
they  feel  perhaps  a  little  anger 
at  injustice,  impatience  with  char¬ 
latans,  hope  for  whatever  future 
we  have,  or  just  get  a  good  yak  at 
some  of  our  common  shortcom¬ 
ings — that  will  be  enough  for  me.” 

That’s  the  way  she  expressed 
herself  to  the  syndicate,  which 
considers  her  quite  a  find.  Com¬ 
petition-wise,  that  she  is.  A  KFS 
executive  said  that  in  a  week  10 
to  15  text  features  are  submitted. 
Mrs.  Latrobe  is  the  first  general 
columnist  signed  by  the  syndicate 
since  Bruce  Barton  in  December, 
1949. 

The  author  of  the  five-a-week. 


MOSTEST — Earl  Wilson,  at  right, 
Post-Hall  Syndicate  columnist,  was 
honored  by  the  Press  Club  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  at  the  65th  anniversary 
dinner  May  8.  He  received  an 
award  for  being  “the  nationally- 
known  columnist  who  did  most  to 
boost  Atlantic  City.”  Club  Presi¬ 
dent  Louis  Cunningham  gave  him 
an  in.scribed  silver  sea-shell  tray. 


NEA's  Churchill 
Story-Strip  Ready 

NEA  Service,  Inc.,  is  distribu¬ 
ting  a  special  story-strip,  “Chur¬ 
chill;  A  Man  and  an  Era.”  It  is 
for  release  at  will  and  issued  in 
connection  with  the  speculated  re¬ 
tirement  of  Britain’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  Drawn  by  NEA  artist  Ralph 
Lane  and  written  by  Ward  Can- 
nel,  the  feature  is  an  18-part  illus¬ 
trated  portrayal  of  the  great  lead¬ 
er’s  turbulent  life  and  career. 

Little  League  Baseball 
Via  Register  &  Tribune 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  has  available  for  im¬ 
mediate  release  a  33-part  series 
on  “How  to  Play  Little  League 
Baseball,”  by  Whitney  Martin,  an 
Associated  Press  sports  columnist, 
and  John  McCallum,  NEA  .sports 
writer.  The  daily  articles  are 
taken  from  the  authors’  new  book 
of  the  same  name.  The  instal¬ 
ments  are  photographically  illus¬ 
trated  with  Little  Leaguers. 

Louisiana  Purchase 
Booklet  for  Schools 

A  year-long  series  of  comic  strips 
on  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  John 
Chase,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Stales 
cartoonist,  has  been  published  in 
booklet  form,  and  made  available 
to  schools. 

Published  by  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Sesquicentennial  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  booklet  trace.s  the  history 
of  the  Louisiana  transfer  whose 
150th  anniversary  was  celebrated 
last  year.  The  comic  strip  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Des  Moines  Register 
AND  Tribune  Syndicate. 

■ 

Paper,  Reporter  Cited 

Fort  Smith,  .\rk. 

The  city  commission  here  com¬ 
mended  the  Times  Record  and  re¬ 
porter  George  Bentley  last  week 
for  a  six-part  “highly  informative” 
series  dealing  with  city  govern¬ 
ment. 


450-700  word  column  appeared 
to  be — in  sputtering  candlelight — 
the  vitamin-packed,  motherly  type. 

She  is  40,  owns  two  children  and 
a  husband  in  Connecticut  and 
plays  the  piano  when  she’s  not 
reading  seven  books  a  week  or 
attending  cocktail  parties  (“I  love 
them”)  or  theorizing  about  writ¬ 
ing. 

“Writing  comes  very  easy,”  she 
said. 

'You  Con  Do  It' 

By  Dick  Troynor 

Out  of  the  same  shop — King 
Features  —  comes  another  fea¬ 
ture.  This  one  is  a  series  of  15 
articles  by  Richard  Traynor  called 
‘You  Can  Do  It,’  for  release  June 
15. 

The  creator,  labeled  by  KFS 
“one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  field  of  home  crafts,”  will 
detail  how  to  make  anything  from 
serving  frays  to  basement  ward¬ 
robes. 

Each  article  will  run  about  500 
words,  with  line  drawings  and 
patterns  and  occasional  progress 
photos.  Both  copy  and  art  come 
in  full  mat  form. 

Places  the  Face 

A  California  housewife,  in 
debt,  can  thank  George  McManus 
(“Bringing  Up  Father”)  and  a 
television  program  for  being 
$20,000  richer. 

Mrs.  Donna  Kellogg  of  North 
Hollywood  last  week  correctly 
identified  the  last  third  of  the 
“Place-thc-Face”  program’s  “three- 
face”  contest  as  that  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Manus.  For  so  doing,  she  got  the 
$20,000. 

She  found  the  clue  by  reading  ALL  IN  A  DAY’S  WORK— Hal 
Maggie  and  Jiggs  one  Sunday  and  Humphrey,  TV  columnist  for  Mir- 
noticing  the  artist’s  byline.  Sud-  ror  Enterprises  Syndicate,  “inter- 
denly  she  realized  Mr.  McManus  viewed”  Lassie  in  connection  with 
fitted  the  description.  her  new  TV  series. 
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distribution  for  Schenley  in  New  England 


Those  who  follow  the  growth  of  sales,  due  to 
widespread  newspaper  advertising  in  a  given 
area,  keep  meticulous  account  of  factual  data. 
Says  the  advertiser,  in  this  instance:  “Ask 
any  New  Englander  what’s  the  ‘best-tasting 
whiskey  in  ages  .  .  .  and  he’ll  tell  you 
Schenley.’ 

“From  Maine  to  Massachusetts,  Schenley 
enjoys  a  remarkable  99%  distribution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  New  England  package 
.«itores.’’  * 


These  characteristically  New  England  news¬ 
papers  prove  their  worth,  .season  in,  .season 
out,  because  of  their  dynamic  LOCAL  IM¬ 
PACT.  They  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
home  . .  .  are  edited  with  this  important  plan 
in  mind.  Advertising  becomes  as  vital  as 
OTHER  news. 

Significant,  also,  is  the  fact  that  each  news¬ 
paper  commands  a  circulation  belt  in  the 
surrounding  trade  area. 


*  Survey  of  Retail  Distribution  of  Beer,  Ale,  Wine,  Whiskey, 
Gin  and  Rum,  compiled  by  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau. 


Sell  Mew  England 
with  these 


reisive 


newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M). 

VERMONT— Barra  Timai  (E),  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prats  (M),  Rutland  Harald 
(M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(M&E),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Pott  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  &  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannit 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (M&E), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Badford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfiald 
Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Nawt 
Tribuna  (E). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchastar 
Union  Laadar  and  Naw  Hamp- 
thira  Sunday  Nawt  (M,E&S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— Watt  Warwick 
Pawtusat  Valley  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Provl- 
denca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT— Antonia  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MSE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E).  Danbury  Nawt- 
Timat  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M) 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MtE),  New  Britain  Harald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EftS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MSE),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Watarbury 
Republican  &  American  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Republican  (MAS). 


.  1954 
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PACKAGED  CHEESE  display  used  by  one  Madison  food  retailtr 


Dairy  Festival 

continued  from  page  15 


of  dairy  products  at  the  retail 
level.” 

Major  emphasis  from  inception 
of  the  plan  wa.s  at  the  retail  level. 
Editorial  cooperation  was  obtained 
from  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  advertising  support  and 
promotional  effort  primarily  came 
from  the  !100  food  stores  in  Madi¬ 
son  and  its  trading  area. 

“The  idea  was  first  discu.ssed 
with  several  Madison  food  retail¬ 
ers  individually,”  Mr.  Heindel  told 
E&P.  “Their  acceptance  of  the 
idea  for  a  citywide  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  was  immedi¬ 
ate  and  enthusiastic.” 

On  March  9,  the  Madi.son  News¬ 
papers  invited  nine  of  the  city’s 
principal  food  retailers  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  to  a  luncheon.  In¬ 
cluded  were  both  chain  and  inde¬ 
pendent  operators.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Heindel  outlined  a  tentative 
program  for  the  eight-day  Dairy 
Foods  Festival.  It  was  decided  that 
if  this  promotion  was  to  be  a  true 
test  of  the  .sales  force  of  a  com¬ 
bined  retail-media  effort,  the  Fes¬ 
tival  should  be  free  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Lenten  observance  and 
June  Dairy  Month. 

ADA  Provides  Banners 

AD.A  (Wisconsin  Division)  pro¬ 
vided  huge  standard  banners  for 
the  retailers,  announcing  Dairy 
Foods  Festival,  free  of  charge. 
ADA  also  supplied  most  of  the 
photographs  and  recipes  needed  by 
the  newspapers  for  their  special 
dairy  foods  section  and  the  two 
follow-up  editorial  spread.s  on  dairy 
foods. 

On  March  .10,  Madison  News¬ 
papers  alerted  the  grocery  trade  to 
the  upcoming  promotion  through 
mailings  and  meetings  with  food 
retailers.  Alvin  C.  Erickson  of  the 
Madison  Papers’  ad  department 
handled  this  operation.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  that  happened: 

1.  Certified  Foods  (150  stores) 
.sent  out  four  mailings  to  their 
members  on  Dairy  Foods  Festival; 
arranged  for  special  purchases  of 
dairy  products  for  their  members; 
secured  a  cheese  cutter  give-away 
for  Certified  Foods  Stores;  ar¬ 
ranged  to  build  special  cheese  dis¬ 
plays. 

Hold  Jingle  Contest 

2.  Midwest  Food  Dealers  As.so- 
ciation  (80  Madison  stores) — all 
Madison  members  are  holding  a 
jingle  contest  for  consumers,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  complete  a  four-line 
jingle,  starting  “Dairy  Foods  for 
Economy,  Dairy  Foods  for 
Health.  .  .  .” 

3.  IGA  Stores  (38  stores) — all 
alerted  to  the  profit  possibilities 
of  the  promotion  and  furnished 
with  window  banners  prepared  by 
ADA.  One  IGA  store  near  Madi¬ 
son  sold  a  ton  of  cheese  during  the 
first  two  days  of  the  event.  An¬ 
other  arranged  for  a  display  show¬ 
ing  1,200  pounds  of  cheese. 


4.  Four  large  chains  (A&P, 
Kroger’s,  National  Tea  and  Piggly 
Wiggly)  all  displayed  the  ADA 
festival  banner  in  their  windows 
and  inside  their  stores;  built  im¬ 
pressive  displays  of  dairy  products; 
offered  such  products  at  special 
prices.  Many  chain  .stores  served 
free  samples  from  huge  drums, 
blocks  and  wheels  of  cheese.  Some 
stores  featured  dairy  food  demon¬ 
strations. 

Suppliers  Participate 

National  Tea  engaged  the  tan¬ 
dem-hitch  horse  team  of  its  milk 
supplier  Hawthorn  -  Mellody,  to 
demonstrate  in  front  of  its  stores. 
Piggly  Wiggly  had  Miss  Wisconsin 
of  1953  spend  three  days  at  its 
stores  and  also  staged  a  special 
Farmer’s  Night  program.  Borden’s 
sent  its  64-foot  dairy  train  to  Mad¬ 
ison  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
retail  food  group  wrote  letters  to 
approximately  35  dairy  product 
suppliers,  giving  details  of  the 
event,  and  urging  suppliers  to  join 
in  the  promotion  by  providing 
point-of-sale  material  and  placing 
advertising  copy  in  the  food  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Madison  New.spapers. 
Special  attention  was  also  given 
three  local  dairies,  Borden’s,  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  Bowman. 

Madison  restaurants  cooperated 
by  placing  emphasis  on  dairy  dishe.s 
and  using  dairy  specials  on  clip- 
ons  during  the  Festival.  The  Ren- 
nebohm  Drug  Co.  (15  stores), 
featured  dairy  dishes  and  .specials 
at  all  fountain  counters. 

16-Page  Section 

Official  kickoff  to  the  eight-day 
promotion  was  the  16-page  Dairy 
Foods  Festival  Section  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Madison  Newspapers. 
The  lead  story  told  of  the  big  pro¬ 
motion,  demonstrations,  etc.  The 
rest  of  the  front  page  contained 
dairy  food  news  and  photographs. 
Seventeen  columns  of  editorial 
space  was  devoted  on  the  inside 
pages  to  recipes  and  photograph.s, 
covering  six  categories  of  dairy 
products. 

The  .section  contained  1,772 
inches  of  local  food  advertising 
and  491'/’  inches  of  national  food 
ads — a  total  of  2,263 '/i  inches  of 
food  advertising.  ,Ad  support  came 
from  16  local  food  stores  and  16 
national  manufacturers.  All  local 
ads  headlined  the  Dairy  Foods  Fes¬ 
tival  and  devoted  a  good  share  of 
their  copy  to  dairy  products.  For 
example.  A&P  ran  two  pages — one 
page  of  which  was  dairy  product 
values  exclusively.  Certified  Foods 
devoted  half  of  their  page  to  dairy 
products;  IGA  Stores,  %  of  color 
page  ad  on  dairy  values;  Kroger’.s, 
almost  one-half  of  320-inch  ad. 

The  Sunday  Wisconsin  Stale 
Journal  carried  a  special  photo  fea¬ 
ture,  showing  pictures  of  Festival 
activities,  including  dramatic  store 
displays,  .special  sales  stunts,  etc. 
Follow-up  editorial  and  advertising 
punch  came  in  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  editions,  which  included 
over  600  inches  of  food  advertis¬ 


ing.  Final  editorial  -  advertising 
emphasis  came  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  when  once  again  there  was 
a  full-page  of  editorial  material 
on  dairy  food  products,  plus  ap¬ 
proximately  2.100  inches  of  local 
and  national  food  advertising,  sup¬ 
porting  the  dairy  theme. 

Retailers  Are  Key 

“The  philosophy  underlying  this 
entire  Dairy  Foods  Festival  was 
that  food  retailers  are  the  key  to 
the  entire  dairy  prosluct  sales  prob¬ 
lem.”  said  Mr.  Heindel,  “that  if 
these  food  retailers  work  with 
their  local  newspapers  and  other 
media  to  promote  the  sales  of 
dairy  products,  there  will  be  a  vast 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  such 
products.  The  Madison  Festival 
repre-sents  a  key  test  of  this  basic 
idea.  It  was  designed  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  have  application 
in  dozens  of  other  markets  in 
.America.  Total  advertising  gain 
for  the  eight-day  period  was  in 
excess  of  1,500  inches  of  local  and 
national.” 

In  cooperation  with  Madison 
Newspapers.  Gov.  Walter  Kohler 
of  Wisconsin  extended  luncheon  in¬ 
vitations  to  some  of  the  nation’s 
key  food  executives  here  May  12. 
.Among  those  attending  were  Jo¬ 
seph  Hall,  president,  Kroger  Co.; 
John  Brennan,  vicepresident.  Mid¬ 
west  Division.  A&P  Tea  Co.;  Frank 
Gruman.  vicepresident.  National 
Tea  Co.;  Ben  Kramlich,  president. 
Piggly  Wiggly  Midwest  Corp.;  Ly¬ 
man  McKee,  vicepresident,  ADA, 
and  executives  of  other  food  com¬ 
panies. 

Gov.  Kohler  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Madison  effort, 
recommending  the  merits  of  such 
a  food  promotion  to  food  store 
executives. 

Wilt  A.  Foster,  vicepresident, 
Borden  Co.,  praised  Madison’.s  re¬ 
tail  food  dealers  for  their  all-out 
effort  to  increase  dairy  sales  in 
speaking  before  the  Madison  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Manufacturers  Represen¬ 
tatives  As.sociation.  He  said  the 
retail  group  “is  to  be  commended 
for  organizing  this  program  aimed 
at  increasing  the  appetite  for,  and 


per  capita  use  of.  Wisconsin’s  great¬ 
est  agricultural  commodity.” 

Mr.  Foster  told  his  audience  that 
the  ba.sic  market  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  is  people  multiplied  by  appe¬ 
tite  and  purchasing  power. 

■ 

Covington  Heads 
This  Week'  Company 


Euclid  .Vf.  Covington 

Euclid  M.  Covington  has  been 
elected  president  of  United  News¬ 
papers  Magazine  Corporation, 
which  publishes  This  Week,  the 
Sunday  magazine  distributed  by 
34  newspapers,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  John  C.  Ster¬ 
ling,  chairman  of  the  board. 

■Alan  Bolte,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  director,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  aJverti.sing  director,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Covington. 

Raymond  Gilleaudeau,  presi¬ 
dent  since  the  company  was 
formed  in  1934,  will  become 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  be  otherwise  available 
to  the  company  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Mr.  Covington  has  also  been 
with  the  company  since  1934  and 
has  been  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  This  Week  since 
1948. 
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Drug  company  runs  $125,874  campaign— 
exclusively  in  newspapers 

You  wouldn’t  rate  this  maker  of  proprietary 
drugs  as  one  of  the  largest — yet  his  advertising 
appropriation  rates  respect,  Esi)ecially  since 
the  entire  amount  was  spent  in  newspaj)ers. 

The  president  of  this  concern — he’s  also  the 
advertising  manager — is  well  versed  in  news¬ 
paper  evaluation,  lie  should  he.  He  reads 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  learn  all  he  can  about 
newspa|iers,  their  operations,  and  markets. 

He’s  just  one  of  many  influential  advertisers 
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you  can  sell  by  advertising  m  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Pubusher 
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BOOKS 

Editor  Portrays  Accurate 
Account  in  *Slovik  *  Book 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  EXECUTION'  OF  PRIVATE 
SLOVIK.  By  William  Bradford  Huie. 
New  York:  Duell,  Sloan,  Pearce  and 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.  247  pp. 
$3.50. 


An  kxperienced  newsman  and 
editor,  who  fought  in  World  War 
II,  raises  this  question  about  duty 
in  1954: 

In  a  world  in  which  each  gen¬ 
eration  must  still,  hy  force  of 
arms,  maintain  its  right  to  be 
free,  how  can  we  make  certain 
that  enough  Americans  will  honor 
their  duty  to  the  United  States  and 
be  willing  to  make  the  efforts  and 
the  sacrifices? 

Here  Mr.  Huie,  former  Ala¬ 
bama  newspaperman  and  naval 
officer,  does  a  remarkably  thor¬ 
ough  reporting  job  on  the  desper¬ 
ate  morale  situation  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  that  induced  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  order 
the  only  execution  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  deserter  since  1864.  He  fac¬ 
tually  discusses  the  situation  that 
produced  these  shocking  statistics: 

Of  the  10,110.103  men  induc¬ 
ted  for  World  War  If,  only  2,- 
670,000  were  trained  for  ground 
combat.  Of  these,  nea’-ly  a  mil¬ 
lion — the  physically  fit  “unfit” — 
escaped  the  front  by  bad  conduct 
discharges,  self-inflicted  wounds, 
or  by  psychiatrists’  certification  of 
“mental  insufficiency.”  Still  more 
shocking,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  Huie’s 
report  that  40,000  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  fit  soldiers  “bugged  out” — de¬ 
serted  before  the  enemy. 

40,000  Desert 

Of  the  40,000  deserters  under 
fire,  2,864  were  convicted  by  gen¬ 
eral  courts-martial.  They  received 
sentences  of  from  20  years  to 
death.  And  of  the  death  sentences 
decreed  by  the  military  courts,  49 
were  approved  by  the  convening 
authority. 

But  of  the  40,000  deserters  and 
49  approved  death  sentences,  only 
one.  Private  Eddie  D.  Slovik,  was 
actually  shot  by  an  American  fir¬ 
ing  squad. 

Why?  Because,  Mr.  Huie  con¬ 
cludes  after  talking  to  generals  in 
the  Pentagon,  generals  in  the  field 
and  consulting  every  conceivable 
record  —  because  it  was  widely 
held  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  tolerate 
the  extreme  penalty  for  a  citizen 
who  refused  to  ficht.  Apparently 
the  40,000  including  Private  Slo¬ 
vik,  believed  they  would  be  given 
dishonorable  discharges,  or  re¬ 
leased  from  prison  sentences 
shortly  after  the  war. 

It  is  most  improbable,  the  au¬ 


thor  further  concludes,  that  an 
American  death  sentence  for  front¬ 
line  desertion  will  ever  again  be 
carried  out.  Hence  his  question 
about  duty  in  our  wars  to  come. 
And  hence  this  book  of  careful 
reporting  about  why  the  one 
American  soldier  executed  for  de¬ 
sertion  in  90  years  happened  to 
be  Eddie  Slovik. 

Allies  Relax 

The  reason  for  Slovik’s  execu¬ 
tion  goes  back  to  a  lot  of  things. 
Primarily,  Slovik’s  court  -  martial 
came  at  a  time  when  a  deterrent 
was  desperately  needed  to  bolster 
morale.  The  German  von  Rund- 
stedt’s  incredible  attack  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  best  nine  divisions 
Hitler  had  left,  exploded  crazily 
against  a  relaxed  allied  line  that 
had  been  told  the  war  was  vir¬ 
tually  over.  The  whole  allied  front 
was  surprised.  In  a  sterner  day 
some  general  might  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  and  court-martialed  for  it, 
Mr.  Huie  speculates. 

“It  was  a  greater  tragedy  than 
Pearl  Harbor,”  he  writes,  “could 
easily  have  been  forestalled, 
should  have  been  anticipated.” 

The  28th  Division — an  honored 
and  bloody  Pennsylvania  outfit  to 
which  Eddie  Slovik  of  Michigan 
had  fortuitously  been  assigned  as 
a  replacement — bore  the  brunt  of 
von  Rundstedt’s  initial  onslaught. 
A  correspondent  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
wrote: 

‘The  28th  Division  deserves 
equal  credit  with  the  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division  at  Bastogne  for 
stopping  this  German  drive.  Three 
days  before  the  101st  began  its 
stand,  the  men  of  the  28th  were 
taking  the  full  brunt  of  this 
mighty  German  effort,  outnum¬ 
bered  eight  to  one.” 

A  front  in  no  longer  a  line.  It 
is  sometimes  hundreds  of  sepa¬ 
rated  battles  with  shell  craters  to 
hide  in — comrades  and  units  on 
each  flank  that  either  must  be 
counted  on  to  sustain  cohesion  or 
be  more  feared  than  the  enemy 
when  they  turn  tail.  The  hard- 
fighting  28th  was  a  bad  division 
to  desert  from  in  a  time  of  reac¬ 
tion  and  suddenly  renewed  car¬ 
nage.  Throughout  the  European 
Theater,  too,  many  men  counted 
on  public  intolerance  for  the  death 
sentence.  An  example  had  to  be 
held  up,  and  Eddie  Slovik  chose 
that  time  to  desert.  So  General 
Eisenhower  signed  his  execution 
order. 

Maybe  the  reason  went  back  in 
part  to  Eddie  Slovik’s  reform 
school  background,  and  to  his 


having  been  classified  as  4-F  un¬ 
til  after  he  was  paroled,  happily 
married,  with  a  good  job  and 
“prospects”  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  Then  he  was  changed  to 
1-A,  and  he  didn’t  understand 
much  about  the  war  anyhow.  Too 
many  didn’t. 

Perhaps  the  reason  goes  back 
also  to  a  declaration  by  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1940.  In  a  tent,  he  told 
Mr.  Huie: 

Gen.  Patton  Quoted 

“Yes,  by  God,  I  am  worried. 
I’m  not  sure  this  country  can  put 
a  fighting  army  into  the  field 
quickly  enough  at  this  stage  in 
our  history.  We’ve  pampered  and 
confused  our  youth.  We’ve  talked 
too  much  about  rights  and  not 
enough  about  duty.  Now  we’ve 
got  to  try  to  make  youth  attack 
and  kill.  Many  a  Vrave  soldier 
will  lose  his  life  unnecessarily  be¬ 
cause  the  man  next  to  him  turns 
yellow.  We’re  going  to  have  to 
dig  down  deep  to  find  our  hard 
core  of  scrappers.” 

We  somehow  found  the  time. 
We  discharged  or  hospitalized  our 
“insufficients”  and  found  our  hard 
core  of  scrappers.  That  hard  core 
fought  magnificently.  We  chron¬ 
icled  the  hard  core’s  exploits  while 
the  struggle  between  the  United 
States  and  too  many  reluctant 
youths  became  obscured.  That  is 
why  this  book  is  a  highly  useful 
piece  of  reporting. 

Another  part  of  the  reason  for 
Private  Slovik’s  execution  may  lie 
in  the  observation  the  author  at¬ 
tributes  to  Slovik’s  division  com¬ 
mander,  Gen.  Norman  D.  Cota: 

“Men  have  a  right  to  go  into 
battle  as  members  of  a  trained 
unit,  flanked  by  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  and,  if  nossible,  led  by 
leaders  who  have  trained  them 
and  whom  they  have  come  to 
trust.  To  thrust  an  individual  into 
battle  as  a  member  of  a  strange 
unit  is  in  my  opinion  expecting 
more  than  many  men  are  capable 
of  giving.” 

Slovik  ‘Bugs  Out’ 

Private  Slovik  was  a  replace¬ 
ment,  sent  to  the  28th  in  the  midst 
of  battle.  He  got  near  it,  within 
sound  of  the  firing,  but  then  he 
“bugged  out.” 

Yet  from  the  evidence  in  Mr. 
Huie’s  book,  one  wonders  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  cowardice  that  sent  Pri¬ 
vate  Slovik  “over  the  hill.”  Was 
it  cowardice  that  sent  many  of 
the  40,000  front-line  deserters 
away  from  blood  and  responsi¬ 
bility? 

Or  was  it  a  softness  for  which 
their  time  was  equally  responsible 
— a  preoccupation  with  “rights,”  a 
virtual  ignorance  of  the  reasons 
for  the  war,  a  new  cynicism  for 
duty?  All  those  questions  arise 
from  the  facts  of  Mr.  Huie’s  book. 

At  the  execution  on  a  snow- 
banked  morning  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  Private  Slovik  was  no 
coward.  A  palace  garden  full  of 
military  witnesses  were  there,  and 
in  the  quoted  words  of  several  of 


New  Arizona  Book 
By  Martin  in  Fall 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

“Yuma  Crossing,”  a  book  of 
Arizona  history  by  Douglas  D. 
Martin,  head  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  will  be  published  next  Fall 
by  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Martin’s  first  Arizona  book, 
“Tombstone’s  Epitaph,”  went  into 
a  second  printing  this  Spring.  For¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  Mr.  Martin 
joined  the  University  of  Arizona 
faculty  in  1946. 


them.  Private  Slovik  was  the  brav¬ 
est  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  Huie’s  book  is  factual.  It 
is  not  a  briefing  of  an  incident. 
You  cannot  brief  a  human  soul. 
Or  the  tragedy  of  the  too  numer¬ 
ous  insiifficients  of  a  generation. 
Or  the  implicit  dangers  to  free¬ 
dom.  “The  Execution  of  Private 
Slovik”  is  a  case  study  of  one  man 
in  90  years  used  to  spotlight  or 
X-ray  a  critical  situation  in  the 
character  of  our  time. 

As  for  the  quiet  courage  of 
Eddie  Slovik  bound  to  a  post  be¬ 
fore  a  firing  squad  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Father  Carl  Cum¬ 
mings,  senior  chaplain  at  the  exe¬ 
cution,  explains  in  the  book; 

“For  2,000  years  the  church 
has  been  supplying  what  Eddie 
Slovik  needed  on  the  day  he  met 
his  death.  From  where  else  can 
a  little  man  find  strength?” 

Of  the  reactions  today  of  every 
member  of  the  firing  squad,  of 
Gen.  “Dutch”  Cota,  of  Private 
Slovik’s  widow,  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  reform  school 
where  Slovik  was  a  teen-age  pris¬ 
oner  for  theft,  and  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  country  as  the 
threat  to  freedom  continues  in 
Indo-China,  Mr.  Huie  has  written 
this  arresting  book. 

'Who  Knows — and  What' 

A  REVISED  edition  of  “Who 
Knows — and  What,”  containing  a 
selectorindex  keying  12,000  know- 
ers  to  3.5,000  subjects,  has  been 
published  by  Marquis-Who’s  Who, 
Chicago. 

As  an  example  of  its  usefulness, 
the  index  for  who  knows — and 
what  about  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  leads  to  Robert  C.  Bassett, 
the  Hearst  labor  relations  expert 
who  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

'The  Phrase  Finder' 

The  work  of  five  years  of  re¬ 
search  by  12  persons  has  resulted 
in  “The  Phrase  Finder,”  a  com¬ 
pilation  by  J.  I.  Rodale  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Fluck  (Rodale  Press,  Em- 
mans.  Pa.),  This  book  is  three 
volumes  in  one,  comprising  name- 
word  finder,  metaphor  finder  and 
sophisticated  synonyms.  More 
than  2,500,000  words,  with  15,000 
cross-references,  are  made  easily 
accessible  for  the  writer. 
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EDI 


T  ,1,  Sports  Editor  Feted 

Shop  Talk  Los  Angeles 

continued  from  page  80  Some  500  Southern  California 

- -  sportswriters,  athletes,  and  civic 

society  that  may  result  from  not  officials  turned  out  last  week  to 
censoring  it.  Major  values  to  be  honor  Ned  Cronin,  sports  editor 
weighed  in  arriving  at  this  policy  of  the  Daily  News,  for  his  25 
judgment  are  three:  (1)  The  val-  years  as  a  sports  vvriter.  They 
ues  to  society  of  fre^om  of  ex-  gave  him  a  new  Cadillac, 
pression  through  literature,  and  the 
importance  to  this  freedom  of 
avoiding  governmental  action  that 
tend-s  to  discourage  freedom  to  read 
and  write  in  important  areas  of 
human  interest,  including  sex.  (2) 

The  value  to  society  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  book  or  work  of  literature 
under  attack.  (3)  The  value  to 
society  of  avoiding  the  harmful 
effect  on  sex  conduct  that  might 
reasonably  result  from  reading  the 
book  in  question,  but  weighed 
heavily  against  this  value  must  be 
the  recognition  that  we  have  very 
little  dependable  information  or 
know'ledge  with  re.spect  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  reading  on  human  conduct 
in  this  area.” 

Finally,  the  authors  believe  the 
constitutional  standard  requires 
that  a  book  be  judged  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  by  words  or  passages. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  says: 

‘The  current  threat  to  freedom 
of  expression  in  literature  is  the 
mass  suppression  of  books  through 
secret  lists  distributed  by  private 
or  public  authorities  to  book  deal¬ 
ers  or  distributors  threatening 
prosecution  unless  the  books  are 
removed  from  circulation.  Judicial 
recognition  of  constitutional  pro¬ 
tection  for  books  attacked  as  ob¬ 
scene  might  well  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  this  dangerous  threat  to 
freedom.  It  should  encourage 
some  dealers  and  publishers  to  re¬ 
sist  the  threat  of  the  secret  lists 
and  thus  force  public  prosecutions 
aimed  at  individual  books.  It 
should  also  encourage  publishers 
to  seek  injunctions  against  the  use 
of  such  lists  by  public  authorities, 
for  the  lists  always  contain  some 
books  whose  suppression  would 
not  be  justified  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  standard  outlined  above, 
wholly  apart  from  the  possibility 
;  of  attacking  such  lists  a.s  a  prior 
I  restraint.  Regardless  of  the  man- 
i  ner  in  which  the  issue  is  raised, 
recognition  of  the  constitutional 
standard  would  require  that  each 
:  book  be  considered  on  its  individ- 
1  nal  merits,  and  thus  discourage 
I  their  mass  suppression.  Equally 
important,  it  would  insure  an  in¬ 
dependent  review  of  the  obscenity 
issue  by  an  appellate  court  obliged 
to  evaluate  the  book  as  a  whole 
,  ind  to  give  careful  consideration 
I  to  all  factors  relevant  in  balancing 
;  the  significent  values  affected  by  centennial  of  continuous  publica- 
i  obscenity  censorship.”  1^'*  So'sl  mining  centei 


Slipping  accidents  skyrocket 
-  _ insurance  costs 

production 
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AL6RIP 


Pressroom  floors  slicked  with  ink  mist  are  an  invitation  to  tragedy — 
in  shattered  morale,  in  crippling  accidents,  in  costly  insurance  rates. 

Plants  throughout  the  country  have  already  solved  this  accident- 
and-insiirance  problem  with  Au;rip  Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor 
Plate.  For  .\u;rip,  installed  wherever  footing  is  unsure,  stays  non¬ 
slip  under  all  conditions — even  on  steep  inclines! 

Hundreds  of  tiny  abrasive  particles  impregnated  to  a  controlled 
depth  of  penetration  into  each  square  foot  of  Aix;rip's  tough,  light¬ 
weight  steel  plate  give  it  a  rugged  "grinding-wheel”  grain  surface 
that  takes  a  firm  grip  at  every  footstep.  And  Alorip  never  becomes 
smooth  because  hard  wear  only  ex|K>ses  new  abrasive  particles.  It's 
Underwriters’  Laboralorie.4  approved  for  safety. 

Alcrip  foot  safety  pays  for  itself  in  savings  on  insurance  premiums. 

Mail  this  handy  cou|M>n  today  for  full  details  _ 

on  how  Alcrip  can  cut  costs  for  you.  There's  no 
obligation. 

A.W.  ALGRIP  UfAWT-i 

Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate  VX.  >V7 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


Please  send  Booklet  AL-IB  on  cutting  costs  with  ALGRIP. 
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Partisan  Readers  See 
Bias  in  Fact— Starzel 


By  Dick  Disney 

Minneapolis 

Solid  reporting — the  kind  that 
lets  chips  fall  where  they  may — 
isn’t  what  many  readers  want  to¬ 
day,  Frank  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  told 
60  Upper  Midwest  news  executives 
in  conference  May  7-8  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism. 

“There  is  grave  doubt  in  my 
mind,”  Mr.  Starzel  said,  “whether 
we  have  not  reached  the  point  in 
this  country  where  there  is  a  size¬ 
able  segment  of  the  population 
■which  does  not  want  solid,  down- 
to-earth,  factual  information,  and 
want  instead  something  which 
feeds  their  own  biases  or  preju¬ 
dices.” 

This  is  a  situation,  he  warned, 
■“which  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  anyone  who  has  a  resopnsibil- 
'.ty  for  dissemination  of  informa- 
lion.” 

Mr.  Starzel’s  insistence  on  the 
reporting  of  hard  news  was  reaf¬ 
firmed  by  Thomas  F.  Reynolds, 
managing  editor,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times,  who  scored  efforts  to 
control  information  from  official 
sources.  Both  men  demanded  that 
regardless  of  attitudes  of  news 
sources  and  readers,  the  press  has 
the  obligation  to  hew  to  the  tine  of 
complete  and  honest  coverage. 

Army-McCarthy  Reference 

The  AP  executive’s  statement 
came  during  a  discussion  of  report¬ 
ing  for  the  Army-McCarthy  hear¬ 
ings. 

“1  think  there  are  sizeable 
chunks  of  the  population  that  feel 
■SO  strongly — pro  or  con — that  any¬ 
one  who  writes  down  the  middle 
is  automatically  accused  of  bias,” 
he  said. 

He  declared  that  AP  has  set  up 
“very  elaborate  safeguards”  against 
the  kind  of  distortion  charged  by 
bitterly-partisan  readers. 


He  was  responding  to  a  question 
from  Gideon  Seymour,  executive 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  Seymour  asked  if  one 
factor  in  public  suspicion  of  news¬ 
paper  bias  on  McCarthy  was  not 
“Fulton  Lewis  on  radio  every 
night  and  Walter  Winchell  every 
week,  saying  ‘now  you  can  see  for 
yourself  how  newspapers  slant  the 
news.’  ” 

Mr.  Seymour  said  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  letters  to  his  papers,  from 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  are 
“unsigned  and  unprintable” — sug¬ 
gesting  that  this  throws  light  on 
persons  holding  extremist  attitudes 
and  indicating  that  intelligent  read¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  accept  honest 
reporting  in  the  news  columns. 

Critical  of  Nixon  Incident 

•Asked  whether  better  back¬ 
grounded,  more  accurate  legal  and 
court  stories  could  be  provided. 
Mr.  Starzel  said  that  “short  of 
turning  the  wires  into  a  legal  jour¬ 
nal  there  is  not  much  more  that 
can  be  done.” 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  criticized  the 
off-the-record  arrangement  under 
which  editors  listened  to  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  make  statements  which 
leaked  and  jarred  the  world’s  dip¬ 
lomats. 

“Had  a  similar  situation  de¬ 
veloped  on  my  city  hall  run,  where 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  had  made  a 
statement  of  somehow  comparable 
importance  and  we  were  foreclosed 
from  identifying  him,  obviously  1 
would  have  raised  .  .  .  hob,”  Mr. 
Reynolds  said. 

“But  in  this  case,  the  situation 
developed  around  the  assembled 
editors  of  the  United  States — edi¬ 
tors  who  devote  many  of  their  non¬ 
convention  hours  to  denouncing 
controlled  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  people  in  high  places. 


public  esteem  than  at  any  time  in 
recent  years,  said  Dr.  Raymond  B. 
Nixon,  professor  of  journalism. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Those  dailies  which  stress  thor¬ 
ough  news  coverage,  interpretation 
and  editorial  leadership  seem  to  be 
faring  better  in  competition  with 
television  than  those  which  “put 
their  chips”  on  entertainment,  he 
said. 

Merritt  E.  Benson,  Minne.sota 
visiting  professor  of  journalism, 
urged  editors  to  do  their  own 
thinking  about  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  rather  than  to  entrust  it 
to  lawyers  and  judges. 

Paul  Swensson,  managing  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  said 
photographic  equipment  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  where  “picture¬ 
taking  equipment  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  tool  equal  to  the  reporter’s 
pad  in  the  courtroom”  and  the 
newspaper’s  next  job  “is  to  per¬ 
suade  enough  lawyers  and  judges 
that  we  can  behave.” 

The  place  to  begin,  he  said,  is 
in  the  local  courtrooms  “where  we 
know  the  judges  and  they  know  us. 
“As  we  grow  in  stature,  they  will 
grow  in  confidence,”  he  asserted. 

Gustaf  A.  Nordin,  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Trihune,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1955  news  executives 
conference. 

■ 

Bale  Comeau  Mill 
Sets  New  Records 

Chicago 

The  Baie  Comeau  mill  of  the 
Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  set  two  new  news¬ 
print  production  records. 

Arthur  A  Schmon,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  said  records  were  established 
in  March  in  two  categories,  speed 
and  average  daily  tonnage  for  inch 
of  trim.  The  mill  output  averaged 
523.24  tons  of  newsprint  in  a  day, 
with  263.94  tons  on  the  No.  2 
machine  and  259.3  tons  on  the  No. 
1  machine. 

McCarthy  Right  2-1 


Free  Press-Fair  Trial 

continued  from  page  9 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  May  11  condemned 
as  unprofessional  any  press  re¬ 
leases  or  public  statements  by  law- 
yers  that  interfere  with  fair  trials 
or  the  administration  of  justice. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  call¬ 
ing  on  the  American  Bar  Associa-  J 
tion  and  the  New  York  State  Bar  * 
Association  to  amend  Section  20 
of  the  Canons  of  Professional  I 
Ethics  to  include  the  proposal.  The 
canon  would  subject  lawyers  to  1 
disciplinary  action  for  violations,  ' 
including  disbarment  in  flagrant 
cases. 

The  resolution,  offered  by 
George  S.  Leisure,  chairman  of 
the  association’s  Committee  on  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  did  not  call  for  a 
change  in  state  law,  as  does  the  i 
resolution  before  the  State  Bar  As-  i 
sociation,  but  simply  asked  a  : 
change  in  the  canons  of  the  state 
and  national  associations  of  law¬ 
yers. 

“Lawyers  themselves  have  been 
responsible  for  a  great  number  of 
prejudicial  statements  appearing 
in  the  press,”  asserted  Mr.  Leisure. 

Banned  Items 

The  group  seeks  a  ban,  except 
when  brought  out  in  open  court, 
on  all  items  in  these  categories: 

1.  Any  criminal  record  of  the 
accused. 

2.  Any  alleged  confession  or  ad¬ 
mission  of  fact  bearing  upon  the 
guilt  of  the  accused. 

3.  Any  statement  of  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  ac¬ 
cused. 

4.  .Any  statement  that  a  witness 
will  testify  to  certain  facts. 

5.  Any  comment  upon  evidence 
alerady  introduced. 

6.  Any  comment  as  to  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  any  witness  at  a  trial. 

7.  Any  statement  of  matter 
which  has  been  excluded  from  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  court  at  the  trial. 

The  report  also  advocates  the 
prohibition  of  statements  of  per- 


He  said  he  thought  it  “is  not 
only  entirely  possible  but  it  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple”— given  a  competent 
writer  with  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  his  subject — to  produce  a  clear 
exposition  of  a  controversial  is.sue 
“without  once  stepping  over  the 
line  that  divides  fact  from  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Mr.  Starzel  blamed  “hit  and 
run”  viewing  of  the  televised  hear¬ 
ings  as  one  of  the  causes  for  dis¬ 
torted  views  which  have  led  .some 
people  into  severe  criticism  of  the 
press.  “Think  of  the  thousands  of 
people  watching,  who  have  never 
seen  a  court  trial  or  a  committee 
hearing  and  have  no  background 
or  perspective  (for  evaluating 
them),  who  go  away  thinking  they 
know  what  has  happened,”  he  said. 
“They  fill  up  with  raw  news,  then 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.” 


“There  is  no  magic  mantle  on 
the  shoulders  of  an  editor  that 
should  make  him  the  possible  re¬ 
cipient  of  information  that  is  too 
‘hot’  or  too  ‘confidential’  to  be 
passed  on  to  his  readers.” 

Robert  M.  White.  11.  editor  of 
the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  said 
that  in  its  editorial  page  the  news¬ 
paper  provides  an  accountability 
which  it  owes  its  readers.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know  the 
preferences  of  the  paper,  he  said, 
in  order  to  evaluate  its  content. 

As  the  community  organization 
which  is  best-informed  on  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  problems,  the 
paper  also  has  a  democratic  civic 
duty — to  speak  its  fair  and  frank 
opinion,  the  Missouri  editor  said. 

Newspapers  which  do  a  good 
job  of  trying  to  understand  and 
serve  reader-needs  stand  higher  in 


In  Daily's  Straw  Poll 

Jackson.  Mich. 

If  results  of  a  week’s  poll  taken 
of  its  readers  by  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  can  be  used  as  cri¬ 
teria.  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
has  more  than  twice  as  many  sup¬ 
porters  who  believe  he  is  right 
than  opponents  who  think  he  is 
wrong  in  his  joust  with  the  .Army. 

The  Citizen  Patriot  ran  a  first- 
page  ballot  asking  its  readers  to 
vote  on  these  questions:  “Do  you 
think  McCarthy  is  right?”  “Do 
you  think  he  is  wrong?”  “Are  you 
fed  up  on  the  whole  business?” 
and  “Do  you  approve  much  that 
McCarthy  has  done  but  question 
his  methods?” 

The  straw  vote  result  was: 
Right.  1.810;  wrong,  715;  fed  up, 
910,  question  methods.  765. 

EDITOR  & 


sonal  opinion  in  civil  cases. 

Nearly  all  the  members  present 
voted  for  the  resolution.  The  only 
attack  made  on  it  was  by  Edwin 
M.  Otterbourg,  president  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  declared  it  was  un¬ 
workable  and  was  bound  to  en¬ 
counter  opposition  from  the  press. 

Mr.  Otterbourg  recommended 
cooperation  with  the  press  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  voluntary  code  of  ethics. 

Former  Judge  James  G.  Wallace 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
urged  the  group  to  do  what  it  be¬ 
lieved  was  right  without  concern 
about  the  reaction  of  the  pre.ss.  He 
said  newspapers  are  not  public  iO" 
stitutions  but  private  enterprises 
operated  for  profit  and  that  some 
newspapers  use  the  courts  as 
sources  of  sensations  to  promote 
circulation. 
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How  Wmchell  and  FBI 
Became  Fast  Friends 


George  Sokolsky  told  a  “hith¬ 
erto  unpublished  story”  about 
Walter  Winchell  to  the  Society  of 
the  Silurians  at  their  reunion  Mon¬ 
day  night.  It  disclosed  the  origin 
of  Mr.  Winchell’s  close  friendship 
with  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  chief, 
at  the  time  of  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping  case. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  used  the  story  as 
an  illustration  of  the  way  news¬ 
papermen  frequently  do  and  can 
help  police  in  crime  detection. 
The  columnist  questioned,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  his  fellow  journal¬ 
ist  had  a  moral  right  to  withhold 
from  publication  the  information 
he  had  concerning  Bruno  Haupt¬ 
mann  and  the  ransom  money. 

“Winchell  had  the  whole  story, 
as  it  came  out  officially  later,  and 
sat  on  it  until  Hoover  released  it,” 
Mr.  Sokolsky  related.  “This  was 
the  beginning  of  their  long  friend¬ 
ship.” 

;;  Hoover’s  Own  Version 

Mr.  Sokolsky  explained  the 
trouble  to  which  Mr.  Winchell 
had  gone  to  lay  his  story  before 
the  FBI  director  for  checking, 
i  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
i  Hoover  didn’t  know  Mr.  Winchell 
very  well  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  own  version  of 
I  the  incident  came  out  later  this 
I  week  in  the  series  which  Don 
I  Whitehead  wrote  on  the  30th  an- 
J  niversary  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
^  of  Investigation.  The  FBI  chief 
told  the  story  to  clear  the  air  of 
reports  that  Mr.  Winchell  often 
gets  “leaks”  of  big  news  from  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Hoover  related  this  back¬ 
ground  for  the  AP  writer: 

“Winchell  was  a  friend  of  the 
bureau  when  the  bureau  needed  a 
friend  badly  in  the  early  days. 

“After  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping 
case  was  broken  and  Bruno 
Hauptmann  had  been  arrested, 
there  was  a  meeting  in  New  York 
in  which  we  worked  out  final  de¬ 
tails  before  the  public  announce¬ 
ment  telling  of  the  arrest  and 
details  of  how  the  case  was 
broken. 

“Someone  brought  me  a  note 
saying  Winchell  wanted  to  see  me 
outside  the  conference  room.  I 
had  never  seen  Winchell  but  1 
knew  he  was  a  celebrity,  although 
’  not  so  well  known  then  as  he  is 
today.  I  was  just  ‘country’  enough 
to  want  to  see  what  he  looked 
like. 

“I  came  out  of  the  room,  and 
Winchell  came  out  of  a  crowd  of 


trying  to  trick  me  into  giving  him 
a  ‘scoop’  on  the  story  we  were 
about  to  break.  I  told  him  I  had 
seen  no  letter.  I  was  annoyed. 

“I  got  back  to  the  hotel  that  | 
night  and  called  my  office.  The 
letter  was  there  and  Winchell  had  i 
all  the  facts  in  the  case  just  as  he  I 
said  he  did. 

“I  felt  like  a  cad.  Next  day  I 
called  Winchell  and  arranged  a 
meeting.  I  apologized  for  my  sus¬ 
picions.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  print  the  facts  he  gave  me 
in  the  letter  since  he  had  the 
story  correctly. 

“He  told  me  he  was  the  father  ' 
of  two  children  and  deathly 
afraid  of  kidnappers.  He  said  he 
had  not  wanted  to  do  anything  , 
that  might  hurt  the  case  or  ham-  ' 
per  the  investigation — and  that  he 
had  sent  me  the  information  | 
thinking  it  might  be  helpful.  I 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  my  j 
friendship  with  Winchell.  The 
truth  is  that  Winchell  got  no  tips  j 
from  me  of  a  confidential  nature. 

I  cannot  afford  to  play  favorites.”  , 
■ 

Svoboda  in  New  Job 
As  Michigan  U.P.  Chief 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Paul  Svo¬ 
boda  as  Michigan  manager  for 
United  Press  and  several  other 
key  personnel  transfers  were  an¬ 
nounced  May  10  by  Mr.  S.  Ed¬ 
mund  Steeves,  central  division 
manager. 

Mr.  Svoboda.  who  has  been 
Detroit  manager  for  U.P.  five  years, 
will  take  charge  of  a'l  U.P.  busi¬ 
ness  and  news  activities  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  has  been  with  United 
Press  nine  years  and  has  worked 
in  the  Springfield,  III.,  and  Chica¬ 
go  bureaus. 

Mr.  Rey  Brune.  northwest  man¬ 
ager  at  Minneapolis,  who  has 
been  with  U.P.  eight  years,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Svoboda  as  Detroit 
manager.  Mr.  Brune  also  has 
been  stationed  in  the  Springfield 
and  Chicago  bureaus. 

McFarland  Succeeds  Brune 

Mr.  Richard  McFarland,  Des 
Moines  manager,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Brune  at  Minneapolis.  Mr. 
McFarland  joined  U.P.  in  1944  and 
has  worked  in  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Bismark,  N.  D.  and 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  bureaus. 

Mr.  Robert  Rose,  formerly  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  bu¬ 
reaus,  will  succeed  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land  as  Des  Moines  bureau  chief. 


(.^ih'frtiscment) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 

No  Sale! 

Right  in  front  of  Granny  White’s 
beautiful  old  Colonial  house  on  Maple 
Avenue  there’s  a  brand-new  sign; 
“Antiques,  Inquire  Within.” 

Now — don’t  get  excited,  she  isn't 
destitute.  Granny  explained  it  all  the 
other  night — after  we  settled  down  in 
her  parlor,  me  with  my  temperate  beer. 

Granny  with  her  tea. 

I  asked  her  if  she  was  really  going  in 
the  antique  business.  “Oh,  no,”  says 
Granny,  “I  wouldn’t  sell  anything.  I 
put  that  sign  up  so  folks  would  come 
in  and  talk— and  look  around.  If  they 
insist  on  a  price,  I  tell  them  some 
outrageous  figure!  I  guess  I  just  like 
people,”  she  said. 

From  where  I  sit  Granny  can  be 
excused  for  her  little  ruse.  She  may  be 
in  her  eighties,  but  her  mind  is  young 
— and  open.  She's  the  kind  of  person 
who's  made  this  town  so  wonderful. 

Granny  not  only  likes  people  but  she 
respects  them  and  their  preferences 
and  opinions.  Come  to  think  of  it, 

^Hiking"  and  ‘"respecting"  mean  much 
the  same  thing,  don't  they? 


some  200  reporters.  In  his  usnal  Mr.  Steeves  also  announced  the 
staccato  manner,  he  asked  if  I  resignation  of  Mr.  William  C. 
had  received  the  letter  he  wrote  Wilson,  based  at  Omaha,  as  busi- 
me  the  day  before  in  which  he  ness  representative  for  Iowa  and 
gave  me  information  on  where  Nebraska.  The  latter  territory  will 
the  kidnap  ransom  money  had  be  brought  under  the  immediate 
been  found  and  other  details  of  iurisdiction  of  Mr.  Dale  M.  Johns, 
the  case.  I  suspected  he  was  try-  U.P.’s  central  division  business 
ing  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  me —  manager. 
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Church  Carries 
Its  Message 
To  the  Press 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church,  through  the  executive 
committee  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence.  international  governing  body 
of  the  church,  is  carrying  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  before  and  during  the 
church’s  world  conference  in  San 
Francisco  this  month  to  acquaint 
the  press  with  the  work  of  the 
denomination. 

The  project  grew  out  of  the  con¬ 
viction  of  church  leaders  that  the 
influence  and  work  of  the  churches 
in  America  were  never  more  vital 
than  today  and  that  understanding 
of  the  churches’  underlying  convic¬ 
tions  and  objectives  is  necessary 
if  they  are  to  make  their  rightful 
contribution  to  the  moral  strength 
of  our  country. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists,  like 
many  other  church  groups,  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  aware  that  the 
most  direct  channel  to  those  who 
need  and  seek  the  Christian  mes¬ 
sage  is  through  a  well-informed 
and  friendly  press. 

The  Adventist  Press  Bureau  is 
the  oldest  Protestant  church  news 
bureau,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  a  journalism  student  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  functioned  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally,  how¬ 
ever,  only  since  1942  under  the 
direction  of  J.  R.  Ferren.  It  has 
operated  on  the  policy  of  giving 
editors  the  facts  they  want,  when 
and  how  they  want  them. 

This  has  been  done  through  the 
headquarters  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  regional  bureaus.  The 
newest  is  the  New  York  office 
opened  in  January,  1953,  by  Helen 
Smith  from  the  Washington  staff. 

Laymen-Reporters 

“We  feel  we  owe  most  of  our 
success  to  the  plan  of  training 
laymen  in  every  local  church  to  re¬ 
cognize  a  news  story  when  they 
have  one,  to  get  the  facts  straight 
and  to  meet  newspaper  deadlines,’’ 
explained  Miss  Smith. 

“To  train  these  laymen-report- 
ers,  we  have  produced  a  movie 
(Religion  Goes  to  Press),  work¬ 
books,  manuals  and  film  strips, 
and  we  hold  workshops  across 
the  country  annually,”  she  contin¬ 
ued.  “The  response  by  newspaper 
editors  has  surpa.ssed  our  hopes. 

“The  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church  also  has  a  special  problem 
of  confusion  of  identity  with  other 
groups  with  which  we  have  neither 
historical  nor  doctrinal  ties,”  Miss 
Smith  added.  “We  feel  that  the 
growing  space  given  to  Adventist 
activities  and  beliefs  in  the  secular 
press  has  done  much  to  clear  away 
the  misconceptions  that  formerly 
existed.  It  has  been  a  happy  ex¬ 
perience  for  us  to  discover  that 
some  of  our  best  friends  are  news¬ 
papermen.” 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist 


Church  is  contemplating  running 
a  series  of  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  next  Fall. 

Louis  K.  Dickson,  vicepresident 
of  the  denomination  and  chairman 
of  the  Press  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  stated: 

“If  a  church  would  have  its  pro¬ 
gram  understood  by  the  public, 
that  program  must  first  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  press.  Believing  as 
we  do  that  the  Seventh-Day  Ad¬ 
ventist  message  has  some  signifi¬ 
cance  in  these  days  of  mounting 
world  tension,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
give  to  the  press  a  background  that 
will  help  in  evaluating  news  origi¬ 
nating  at  our  world  conference 
convening  in  San  Francisco. 

“While  this  is  the  immediate 
purpose  of  this  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  we  do  feel  that  better  under¬ 
standing  of  any  religious  group 
will,  in  a  way,  make  for  better 
understanding  of  all  religion  and 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  mankind  being  made 
by  the  Christian  faith  as  a  whole.” 
■ 

Glossary  Aids  Press 
At  Psychiatric  Parley 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Reporters  covering  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  here  recently  received 
help  in  the  form  of  a  25-page  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Glossary  prepared  by  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

The  glo-ssary,  with  simplified  def¬ 
inition  for  psychiatric  terms  most 
frequently  used,  was  described  as 
an  experimental  edition.  Most 
newsmen  said  it  was  helpful  and 
praised  both  the  purpose  and  con¬ 
tents  of  the  mimeographed  booklet. 

Robert  L.  Robinson,  public  in¬ 
formation  officer,  assisted  in  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  convention  from  a 
well-equipped  press  room  in  Kiel 
Auditorium.  Interviews  with  psy¬ 
chiatrists  making  reports  or  pre¬ 
senting  papers  were  arranged  on 
request. 

■ 

Canadian  Student 
Gets  Columbia  Prize 

Langevin  Cote,  a  23-year-old 
Canadian  student  at  the  Columbia 
University  graduate  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  been  named  as  the 
1954  recipient  of  the  Charles  M. 
Lincoln-Charles  P.  Cooper  Award 
for  outstanding  reporting,  it  was 
announced  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ack¬ 
erman. 

The  award  was  presented  May 
10  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Silurians. 

Mr.  Cote’s  experience  includes 
reporting  in  Le  Droit,  Ottawa 
daily.  He  will  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Gaz¬ 
ette  in  June. 

The  award — a  $100  bond,  a  cita¬ 
tion  and  a  “red  apple” — ^honors 
Mr.  Lincoln,  a  longtime  New  York 
newspaper  executive  who  was  a 
founder  of  the  Silurians,  and  the 
late  Professor  Cooper  of  Columbia. 


Anti-Trust  Quiz 

Continued  from  page  7 


ally  they  are  from  agencies  which 
have  failed  to  win  recognition,  or 
from  agencies  which  have  objected 
to  giving  statements  as  to  financial 
responsibility.  Credit  ratings  are 
on  a  semi-annual  basis;  each  recog¬ 
nized  agency  must  file  a  financial 
statement  twice  a  year. 

Reminded  of  Old  Query 

10.  Admonitions  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  or  to  agencies  for  non-com¬ 
pliance  with  ANPA  rules  and  poli¬ 
cies. 

ANP.A  has  no  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  which  it  attempts  to  enforce 
in  respect  of  any  of  the  matters 
mentioned.  It  maintains  wholly  an 
information  service  for  members; 
does  not  issue  any  admonitions  to 
anybody. 

“The  facts  stated  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  will  be  proven  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  inquiry,”  Mr.  Hanson  said. 

In  his  last  letter  to  Judge  Barnes, 
advising  that  files  would  be  made 
available  May  17.  Mr.  Hanson  said 
he  was  “compelled  to  observe”  that 
some  of  the  government’s  queries 
are  akin  to  the  old  question, 
“When  did  you  last  beat  your 
wife?” 

■ 

Deckinger  Asks  Reps 
For  'Statesmanship* 

A  plea  for  “some  honest-to- 
goodness  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  newspapers 
and  their  reps,”  was  made  this 
week  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger, 
vicepresident  and  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Biow  Company,  Inc. 

Speaking  before  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Dr. 
Deckinger  defined  .statesmanship 
as,  “Less  bickering  among  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  and  more  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.” 

He  urged  the  reps  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  as  a  field.  “Believe  me,”  he 
said,  “when  I  tell  you  we  want 
to  know  more  about  newspapers. 
We  want  to  buy  more  newspapers. 
But  we  just  don’t  know  as  much 
about  the  medium  as  we  should.” 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers,  Dr.  Deckinger  suggested 
that  the  reps  “never  underestimate 
the  power  of  your  adversary.”  He 
urged  them  to  assume  the  worst. 

“Assume  that  television  will 
hurt  you,  sooner  or  later.  Take 
the  action  you  would  take  if  it 
did  hurt  you.  Then  you’ll  be  less 
vulnerable  if  TV  does.” 

■ 

12  Out  for  Economy 

Los  Angeles 

Twelve  editorial  employes  were 
dropped  from  two  newspapers 
here  this  week  in  simultaneous 
economy  moves.  The  Mirror  dis¬ 
charged  eight  in  various  editorial 
departments  and  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times  discharge 
four. 


Reporters  Win 
Order  to  Open 
'Quackery'  Quiz 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A  showdown  battle  by  reporten 
to  force  the  Arkansas  ^lectic 
Medical  Board  to  admit  the  press 
to  one  of  its  meetings  wound  up 
in  Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 

The  appeal  to  the  high  cour. 
was  filed  by  the  board,  after  re-  | 
porters,  in  a  surprise  move,  had  I 
obtained  a  Chancery  Court  order  i 
directing  the  board  to  open  its 
April  12  meeting  to  the  press. 

Board  members  had  convened 
behind  closed  doors  to  hear  oi- 
cial  charges  of  “cancer  quackerj" 
in  connection  with  operation  of  a 
clinic. 

The  accused  doctor  claimed  he 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
a  closed  meeting  until  the  charges 
were  proved.  The  state’s  Attorney 
General  pointed  out  that  his 
charges  already  had  been  made 
public  and  aired  in  the  press  at 
the  time  he  filed  a  court  actiou 
and  he  argued  that  if  the  board’s 
meeting  could  be  closed,  then  all  i 
hearings  —  even  criminal  cases- I 
could  be  conducted  behind  closed  [ 
doors. 

Chancellor  Guy  Williams,  sipinf 
the  order  that  the  Eclectic  Med¬ 
ical  Board’s  session  be  opened  to  f 
the  press,  declared:  “If  the  mat  | 
should  be  unfrocked,  then  the  r 
public  should  know  about  it.  If  ’ 
he  hasn’t  done  anything  wrong  L 
he  shouldn’t  be  afraid  of  a  public  | 
hearing.” 

Deputy  Sheriff  Tom  Yancy 
served  the  court  order  on  Board 
Chairman  W.  H.  Moreland,  and 
reporters  filed  back  into  the  hear¬ 
ing  room. 

The  board’s  appeal  was  filed 
April  20.  No  date  for  a  decision 
has  been  set  by  the  high  court. 

■ 

U.P.  Editors  in  Conn. 
Organize  for  Clinics 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Publishers  and  editors  of  United 
Press  client  newspapers  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  met  May  4  at  the  Hartford 
Club. 

The  .session  was  called  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Vaill,  publisher,  Winsttd 
Evening  Citizen;  Elmer  S.  Hubbell. 
publisher,  Middletown  Press;  and 
Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  Naugatuck 
Daily  News. 

A  continuing  organization  of 
U.P.  newspaper  clients  will  be  or¬ 
ganized,  with  another  meeting  set 
for  June  29  at  Waverly  Inn,  Ches- 
ire.  Discussion  of  matters  pertinent 
to  the  telegraph  report  will  be  on 
the  agenda. 

■ 

New  Roswell  Daily 

Roswell,  N.  M 

The  Morning  Sun,  a  new  dah 
newspaper,  started  publication  here 
April  26.  It  is  edit^  and  published 
by  Don  K.  Hanan.  The  paper  is 
being  published,  in  a  new  plant 
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57  to  Compete 
In  Annual  S-H 
Spelling  Bee 

Washington 
Fifty-seven  youngsters — the  best 
elemeiitary  school  spellers  in  the 
United  States  —  will  gather  here 
next  week  to  compete  for  the  27th 
annual  national  spelling  cham¬ 
pionship. 

At  stake  will  be  $3,360  in  cash 
prizes  and  top  honors  in  a  contest 
which  has  involved  more  than  5,- 
000,000  school  children  in  every 
part  of  the  country  since  the  com¬ 
petition  began  at  the  classroom 
level  several  months  ago. 

The  event  is  the  National  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee,  sponsored  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  37  other 
U.  S.  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  championship  spelldown — 
conducted  orally,  “one-miss-and- 
out”  in  the  traditional  spelling  bee 
manner — will  be  held  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  auditorium. 
May  20. 

Words  to  Fly 

Words  will  begin  flying — tossed 
out  by  the  pronouncer  and  batted 
back  by  the  individual  spellers — at 
8:30  a.m.  and  continue  until  only 
one  of  the  57  national  finalists  re¬ 
mains  standing. 

How  many  words  will  be  used? 
How  long  will  the  spelldown  take? 
That  depends  on  how  good  the 
spellers  are — and  usually  they  are 
so  good  they  put  their  elders  to 
shame!  Last  year’s  spelldown  ex¬ 
hausted  a  list  of  541  words  before 
13-year-old  Elizabeth  Hess  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  who  had  already 
spelled  through  29  rounds  of  words 
without  a  miss,  hurdled  “sperma¬ 
ceti”  and  “soubrette”  to  become 
the  1953  champion. 

The  “master”  word  list  used  in 
the  championship  finals  is  made  up 
from  the  various  lists  used  all  over 
the  country  in  the  classroom, 
sdiool,  city  and  regional  elimina¬ 
tions.  It  starts  out  at  a  fairly  easy 
pace  and  gradually  spirals  to  the 
upper  levels  of  spelling  difficulty. 

Girls  will  outnumber  boys  a 
little  better  than  2  to  1  in  the  1954 
finalists’  group.  There  will  be  39 
girls  and  18  boys,  which  is  about 
the  customary  girl-to-boy  ratio,  ac¬ 
cording  to  National  Spelling  Bee 
records  from  other  years.  Most  of 
the  contestants  are  seventh  and 
«ighth  graders.  There  are  six  11- 
year-olds,  twelve  12-year-olds, 
twenty-seven  1 3-year-olds  and 
twelve  14-year-olds. 

Only  one  of  the  1954  contest¬ 
ants  has  ever  been  in  the  cham¬ 
pionship  spelldown  before.  Thir¬ 
teen-year-old  Sheila  Cline  of  Car- 
roll  Thompson  School  in  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  representing  the  Lubbock 


$100  for  expenses  on  a  weekend 
visit  in  New  York  City.  The  win¬ 
ner  and  escort  will  be  guests  of 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker  for  a  round 
of  Manhattan  sightseeing  and  an 
appearanec  on  Ed  Sullivan’s  “Toast 
of  the  Town”  television  show.  May 
23.  The  winner’s  school  will  be 
awarded  a  bronze  plaque. 

Second  prize  is  $300  and  third 
prize  $100.  The  next  20  finalists, 
in  the  order  of  their  standing  in 
the  spelldown,  will  receive  $50 
each  and  the  remaining  34  contest- 
onts  $40  each. 

The  cash  awards  and  certificates 
of  merit  will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  Bee  banquet  in  the  Hotel 
Willard  May  21. 

All  57  finalists  will  be  guests 
of  their  sponsoring  newspapers  for 
a  week  of  sightseeing  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
May  17. 


Promotion  Meeting 

continued  from  page  11 


Featuring  the  annual  dinner  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Newspaper  Promotion 
Awards  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  ed¬ 
itor.  (E&P,  May  8,  page  7.) 

NNPA’s  first  citation  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  went  to  Roy  Newmyer,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade,  for  his  organization  of  the 
“Let’s  Get  the  Picture  Straight” 
promotion. 

Mr,  Newmyer  was  apprised  of 
the  award  by  transoceanic  tele¬ 
phone  to  Rome,  Italy,  where  he  is 
on  vacation.  The  conversation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Otto  A.  Silha,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  NNPA  president,  was  heard 
through  loudspeakers  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

NNPA  “Silver  Shovel”  awards 
for  outstanding  service  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were  made  to  Lynn 
West,  promotion  director,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  and  Irvin  S. 
Taubkin,  promotion  manager.  New 
York  Times. 

Shaw  Elected 

The  convention  elected  Clifford 
A.  Shaw,  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin,  as  president. 
Others  elected  were:  Mr.  Lynch, 
first  vicepresident;  William  E. 
Cloyle,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
second  vicepresident;  Charles  L. 
Andrews,  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Banner;  David  E.  Henes,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette;  Ed 
Templin,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader;  Barry  Urdang,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and  Lou 
Pryor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News, 
directors. 

Frank  A.  Knight,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Charleston  (West  Va.)  Ga- 


Court  Stops  Use 
Of  Fortune  Editorial 

Federal  Judge  Edward  A.  Con¬ 
ger  this  week  enjoined  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company 
from  any  further  use  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  on  Robert  R.  Young  or  the 
article  on  the  New  York  Central 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue 
of  Fortune.  (E&P,  May  8,  page 
75.) 

Judge  Conger  also  ordered  that 
all  copies,  prints  or  reprints  of 
these  articles  from  Fortune  in  the 
possession  of  the  Central  be 
turned  over  to  the  law  firm  of 
Door,  Hand  &  Dawson  so  that  no 
further  distribution  can  be  made 
of  this  material. 

“This  action,”  said  Fortune’s 
publisher,  Ralph  D.  Paine,  Jr., 
“has  been  taken  by  us  purely  to 
protect  our  ownership  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  material.” 

■ 

Dan  Mahoney  to  Wed 
Miss  Bisso  May  26 

Miami,  Fla. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  publisher  of 
the  Miami  Daily  News,  will  wed 
Miss  Didi  Bisso  on  May  26  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Mahoney  will  attend  the 
wedding  of  Dan  Jr.,  his  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  four  days  earlier. 

The  elder  Mahoneys  are  expec¬ 
ted  to  tour  the  Caribbean  on 
their  honeymoon  and  then  go  on 
to  the  publisher’s  ranch  near  Sun 
Valley. 


Hoe's  Profits  Down; 

$18  Million  in  Orders 

R.  Hoe  &  Company,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printing  presses,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  sales  for 
the  six  months  ended  March  31, 
were  $8,014,497,  compared  with 
$9,192,660  in  the  same  period  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Profits  for  the  half  year,  before 
taxes,  amounted  to  $719,834  and 
after  taxes  were  $325,834,  com¬ 
pared  wiah  $1,032,506  and  $525,- 
506,  respectively,  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  six  months  a  year  ago. 
The  company  suffered  a  six-weeks’ 
strike  at  its  principal  plants  during 
the  early  part  of  1954. 

Hoe’s  unfilled  orders  as  of  April 
9,  amounted  to  $18,187,000,  of 
which  defense  orders  represented 
$7,943,000,  compared  with  total 
unfilled  orders  of  $29,370,000  a 
year  ago,  including  $15,829,000 
defense  work  and  $27,794,000  in¬ 
cluding  $14,748,000  defense  work, 
as  of  June  26,  1953. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Hoe 
board  of  directors,  three  new  di¬ 
rectors  were  elected  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies.  They  arc:  Ralph  S.  Howe, 
president.  New  Britain  Machinery 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
Thomas  F.  Hanley,  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant.  New  York  City; 
and  Mitchell  May,  Jr.,  general  in¬ 
surance  broker.  New  York  City. 

William  L.  Canady,  Edward 
Foster  and  Edwin  L.  Munziert  re¬ 
signed. 


zette,  was  reappointed  secretary- 
dvalanche-Journal,  competed  last  treasurer. 

year  and  stumbled  over  the  word  Chicago  was  selected  as  the  site 
“bier”  to  go  down  in  the  third  for  NNPA’s  1955  convention. 


round. 

Top  prize  in  the  contest  is  $500 
in  cash,  a  loving  cup  and  an  extra 


which  will  celebrate  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  in  the  city  in  which  it  was 
founded. 
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J.  K.  Lassei/  57. 
Dies;  Tax  Expert 
For  Publishers 


Jacob  Kay  (J.K. )  Lasser,  57, 
senior  partner  in  the  accounting 
concern  of  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Co.  and 
tax  expert  for 


Lasser 


publishers,  adver 
tising  agencies, 
printers  and 
others  in  the 
publication  field, 
died  May  1 1  of 
a  heart  ailment 
in  his  New  York 
City  hotel  apart¬ 
ment. 

A  strict  advo¬ 
cate  of  simplify¬ 
ing  the  tax  story 
for  the  average  reader  and  an  ad¬ 
herent  of  the  Flesch  system  of 
short  sentences,  Mr.  Lasser  started 
his  accounting  career  when  he 
worked  with  figures  as  a  bowling 
writer  for  the  old  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star. 

It  was  with  the  Star  in  1915 
when  he  began  attending  evening 
classes  at  New  York  University 
studying  accounting.  Later  in 
1923  he  set  up  an  accounting  of¬ 
fice  and  began  handling  tax  ac¬ 
counts  for  many  New  York  book 
and  magazine  publishers. 

He  collaborated  with  New  York 
Post  financial  columnist  Sylvia 
Porter  on  “How  to  Live  Within 
Your  Income”  and  wrote  several 
other  books  related  to  accounting 
and  taxes. 

Mr.  Lasser  became  publicly 
known  in  1939  when  his  hand¬ 
book  “Your  Income  Tax,”  a  guide 
to  the  understanding  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  fax  forms,  became  a 
best  seller.  The  1946  edition  sold 
7,000,000  copies. 

Born  of  Polish  immigrant  par¬ 
ents  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Las¬ 
ser,  for  several  years,  lectured  at 
the  University  of  Miami  Tax  Con¬ 
ference.  In  1949  he  became 
president  of  the  Tax  Institute, 
Inc.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  conducting  a 
research  and  education  program 
in  public  finance. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Accountants,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Societies  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants. 

After  serving  with  the  Navy  in 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Lasser  went  to 
Pennsylvania  State  College  where 
he  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  engineering. 

At  New  York  University  he  was 
adjunct  professor  of  taxation,  and 
had  been  chairman  of  its  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Federal  Taxation  since 
1942. 


B.  C.  Forbes,  73,  Dies; 
Business  Columnist 

B.  C.  Forbes,  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  and  publisher  of  a 
semi-monthly  busine.ss  magazine 
bearing  his  name,  died  May  6  in 
his  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  office. 
He  would  have  been  74  years  old 
May  14. 

In  addition  to  publishing  his  ma¬ 
gazine  for  more  than  30  years,  Mr. 
Forbes  also  had  conducted  a  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  column  on  busi¬ 
ness,  economics,  labor  and  finance, 
and  had  written  or  edited  many 
books. 

Coming  to  New  York  in  1904, 
Mr.  Forbes  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  of  which 
he  soon  became  financial  editor. 
From  1912  until  1916,  when  he 
founded  his  magazine,  he  was 
busines.s  and  financial  editor  of  the 
old  New  York  American.  His  syn¬ 
dicated  column  was  continued  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers  until  1942. 


Erik  Reger,  chief  editor,  Ber- 
lin  Tuf’esspiegel  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  at  Vienna, 
May  10. 


New  York  Herat J-Trihiine,  at  St 
Louis,  May  7. 


Joseph  Driscoll,  52,  former 
chief  Washington  correspondent. 


Edward  Reinhardt  Egger,  59, 
former  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Newj 
foreign  correspondent  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  American  Trucking 
Assn.,  in  Washington,  Apr.  29. 


Frank  Goodman,  76, 
Dies  at  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Frank  Bartlet  Goodman,  76,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  and  for  several  years 
chairman  of  the  California-Nevada 
Associated  Press  and  an  officer  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Editors 
Association,  died  here  May  7  after 
a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Goodman  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  old  Denver 
(Colo.)  Times  in  1897.  He  came 
here  in  1902  and  was  responsible 
for  the  first  extra  edition  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  San  Diego  newspaper, 
when  the  gunboat  Bennington  blew 
up  in  San  Diego  Bay  in  1905,  kill¬ 
ing  more  than  60  men. 


Vernon  Rice,  46,  drama  editor. 
New  York  Post,  and  member  of 
the  Drama  Desk,  an  organization 
of  drama  critics  and  reporters,  at 
New  York,  May  6. 


Mrs.  Edith  Brown  Kirkwood, 
79,  former  .society  editor,  Chicago 
(III.)  Tribune,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
May  8. 


Lou  Hanlon,  71,  artist  illustra¬ 
tor  and  cartoonist  and  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  at  New  York,  May 
5. 
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tion  I .  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  eonlidenee.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  risht  to  edit  all  copy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WE  List  Only  First  Class  Properties 
on  an  Excilusive  Ba.sis.  Tell  U'S  What 
You  Want — We'll  Get  It  If  Possible. 
J.  K.  GABBERT 

3937  Oraniie  Riverside,  California 


CO  F I D  E  X  T I A  L  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newsipaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


Publications  for  Sale 


SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION 


MID-WEST  Newspaiper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebra.ska  .St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouelit 
and  sold  without  publicity.  _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER  ‘  | 
Western  News|>apers  i 

3670  Frances  .Ave.  Venice,  Calif. 


Sty.pes 

.San  Francisco  6,  California. 


S.ALES.  .Aiigiraisals.  ManaKcment  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georiiia  Bank  Bids.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627.  San  Fernando.  Calif. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
.\  33  Year  Successful  Brokerase  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  wervice.  Weeklies  land  dailies 
hoiisht  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michisan. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Alfred  J.  Morgan,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  road  man.  New  York 
Times,  at  Goshen  N.  Y.,  May  9. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purpoacs 
Exjierienced  court  witness 
36  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave. _ ^Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Carl  F.  Morrison,  53,  former 
East  coast  newsman  who  worked 
for  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
at  El  Centro,  Calif.,  recently. 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance.  Taxes,  Mercers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancinc, 
Mortcace  Loans.  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 


277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’’ 


Ralph  W.  Trueblood,  68,  who 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  in  1910  as  a  reporter  and 
who  retired  in  1944  as  its  editorial 
director,  at  Los  Angeles,  May  6. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


NE.\VSPAPBR-TV  sales*  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob- 
loins.  Publishor-s  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Poblkatioas  for  Sale 


Ashley  Dickinson,  64,  obituary 
editor  of  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  and  former  sports  editor, 
Morning  Telegraph,  at  New  York, 
May  9. 


ESTABLISHED  STATE  .MAGAZINE, 
strossed  over  $60,000  in  1963.  State 
and  national  advertisinK  acceptance. 
Can  retain  present  staff.  Firm  print- 
imK  contract.  Over  $4,000  in  office 
equipment.  Chart  .Area  3.  $25,000. 

Will  consider  trade  as  down  payment 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  newspaiier. 
Box  2006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  you  have  $50,000f  You  can  double 
it  each  year  on  one  of  the  hi|;hett  in¬ 
come  weeklies  in  lower  Great  Lake! 
area.  Proven  stability.  Gross  over 
$200,000.  Nets  24%.  Owner  has  other 
interests— otherwise  we  wouldn't  ^ 
able  to  offer  this  “once  in  a  lifetime” 
opportunity.  We’ll  prove  this  point,  if 
you  mean  business. 

LIBBY  AGENCY. 

35  E.  Kellogi;  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


f  I  CONTROL  in  Ohio  printiii;:  and  pub- 

A.  \\ .  Stjipes  «  Co.,  61..>  Market  tat.,  i  Ijghing  business,  grossed  $150,000  in 

1953.  Large  farm  weekly  newspaper, 
local  weekly,  job  printing.  Excellent 
basis  for  growth  business.  Owner  hsl 
good  reason.  Write  to  owner.  Box 
1822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  weekly  organization, 
located  in  beautiful  college  town.  Fast 
growing  industrial  area.  Volume  now  |] 
nearly  $150,000  with  unlimited  poten¬ 
tial  because  of  diversified  departments 
consisting  of  commercial  and  book 
printing,  outstanding  weekly,  buainesi 
machine  department,  complete  student 
and  office  supply  store.  Will  consider 
sale  for  annual  volume  i>Iiis  inventory. 
Buyer.,  should  have  about  $160,000  for 
purchase  and  necessary  working  espi- 
tal.  Prefer  cash.  Ideal  for  father  and 
aon(s)  arrangement  or  for  partners 
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WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  Weit- 
erii  .\ew.spaper  buys.  Jack  L.  StoU  h  L 
.Associates,  4968  Melrose  .Ave.,  I-os  - 
Aniceles  29.  California.  ^ 


with  experience  in  these  fields.  Pres¬ 
ent  owner  will  consider  selling  one- 
fourth  interest  for  $35,000  to  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  or  office  supply 
man.  Plesae  do  not  make  inquiries  un¬ 
less  you  can  satisfy  owner  that  yon 
are  financially  able  to  handle  the  pur¬ 
chase.  Owner’s  only  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  is  to  take  advantage  of  larger  pub¬ 
lishing  operation.  Chart  Area  5.  Write 
Box  1913.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


KANSAS  WEEKLY — $100,000  GROSS 
class,  net  $20,000  annually,  has  eom- 
petitiim  but  superb  plisnt  and  field. 
Prieeil  at  $60,000;  $20,000  cash  may 
handle.  Bailey-Krehhiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kansas. 


2  WEEKLIES  serving  8.000;  printed, 
1  jilant.  Aggressive  publisher  could 
double  lOoS'a  $20,000  gross.  Excel¬ 
lent  equiiimenf.  low  overiiesd.  no  help 
problem.  $12,000  down;  $20,000  total. 
Sell  or  lease  new  building.  Ijocated 
center  of  power,  reclamation  seetioo. 
Good  reason  for  selling.  Hale  Tabor, 
Box  18115.  Bridgeport.  Washington. 


VIROINI.A  weekly  and  job  shop  gross¬ 
ing  $141,000.  .A  standouti  The  DI.Au 
Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Mery  15,  1954 
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announcements 

Publications  for  Sale 


exclusive  daily  newspaper  and 
job  printing  field,  chart  area  8.  Thriv¬ 
ing  city  6,500,  rich  agricultural  com¬ 
munity,  in  ceuiter  of  50,000  population 
trading  area.  Seven  diversified  local 
industries  with  payroll  over  3  million 
annually.  Includes  exclusive  daily  news- 
psipcr  and  separately  located  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  and  office  supply 
store.  Daily  state  contest  winner  past 
two  years.  First  four  months  net  1954 
was  110.929.91.  Stable  printers  situa¬ 
tion;  all  own  homes  here.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned  building  on  seven  year  lease  at 
185  month.  New  equipment  installed 
past  3  years  includes  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
2  saws,  2  automatic  jobbers.  Three 
machine  Intertype  shop.  Complete 
darkroom  setup.  Fairchild  Cadet  with 
gl60  month  work  from  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  First  time  this  field  offered; 
owner  retiring,  ill  health.  Priced  at 
$200,000,  with  $.')8,750  down,  lialanee 
amortised  over  15  year  period.  No  bro¬ 
kers.  Will  answer  replies  accompanied 
by  evidence  of  financial  stability.  Not 
a  distress  sale;  owner  will  not  jockey 
over  price.  Uox  2024,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

bETTKK  THAN  OWNING  A  COUN- 
TRY  NEWTSPAPEK!  (let  Lmal  Fran¬ 
chise  on  copyrighted  COUPON  CLIP¬ 
PER.  No  other  capital  needed  to  start 
your  own  depression-proof  business. 
Lowell  Harmer,  3902  Marathon,  Hol¬ 
lywood  29,  California. 


94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  ads.  Sanders  3  is  the  Living¬ 
ston  County  buy.  Oeneseo,  N.  Y. 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

\VI1/I.  put  $10,000  and  23  years  Edit- 
ing-Keporting  experience  on  daily  into 
going  concern;  warm  climate.  Box 
2007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Plrast*  allow  two  wtM'ks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  Ih'  sure  to  ^ive  us  the 
OLD  as  weVl  us  the  XH\V  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dopt. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVlCFsS 


Art  Work — Cartoons 


CARTOONS  FROM  YOUR  IDEAS 
Skillfully  drawn  in  black  India  ink  on 
wliite  bristol  8'i"xH",  to  meet  the 
ri^uiremeuits  of  popular  magazines. 
Six  drawings  for  $10.  Trial  offer:  a 
iample  drawing,  haseil  on  your  idea, 
$2.  .lames  R.  Jaeobs,  Box  162  Wash¬ 
ington  Bridge  Station,  New  York  33, 
New  York. 


Press  Engineers _ 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON  .INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

Dl.S  MANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers _ 

LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists; 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St..  Long  Island  City  6,  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 
E.  P.  WALLJIAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Roekford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ ComposiuR  Room _ 

ulNOTYPKS  and  Iniertypes,  Modeds 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C— ^SM, 
thoroup;hly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Ki^ht  pa^;e  Goss  (’omet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes - 1  magazine 

2/72  and  2/90  channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 

6  Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.■>00  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36 
QUICK  SALE  Price:  Ludlow.  Serial 
11768,  used  only  30  days  after  com¬ 
plete  rebuilding.  Capacity  72  pt.,  12 
pt.  mold,  electric  pot  with  control.  New 
self-adjusting  sticks,  complete  fonts, 
new,  36.  42,  48,  72  pt.  Karnak.  All 
for  $2,250.  F()B  Sanford,  F'lorida. 
Reason;  out  of  business.  Contact  Dow- 
.ird  N.  Jones,  Suite  810.  Ill  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  6.  N.  Y.  (Xlrtlandt  7-5697. 

Newsprint 

ONE  RdLL  ok  CARS — Fine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
Al.gnnqiiin  4  8728.  New  York  City. 
MEND  PAPER  BREA K S ~ with “Spl ic~ 
ing  Tapes.  .\lso  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
A  Paper  Co..  45  W.  45tli  St..  N.  Y.  36 


Stereotype 


WKSKL  Electric  Proof  Presses,  also 
other  makes  and  sises. 

n  U  U  A  I.S  Lightweight  Stereotype 
Chases. 

MORRISON  Saws  and  Slug  Cutters. 

COMPLETE  Stereotype  Outfit  for  mak¬ 
ing  plates  for  magazine  presses 
liaving  17.188"  and  22.151"  diame¬ 
ter  cylinders. 

FL.VT  and  Curved  Casting  Boxes. 

.\LL  SIZES  of  furnaces,  pumps  and 
molds. 

HALL  Form  Tables  and  Elevating 
Tables. 

Send  for  current  list 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


OLD  TYPE  Hoe  Wet  Mat  Holler  con¬ 
verted  to  full  pajfe  proof  press,  eom* 
plete  with  motor.  Excellent  condition. 
Partly  disassembled  but  easily  erected. 
Gear  chanjes  prevent  usinjr  a.s  mat 
roller.  $200  as  is  —  where  is.  Post* 
Times,  West  Palm  Hearh,  Florida. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  Si.  4tli  Street,  New  Yiwk  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPrinjc  7-1740 


HOE  Flat  Shaver,  Serial  51006,  pre- 
cpHion  fy:t>e.  sinjfle  ecrew,  complete 
with  10  HP  and  *4  HP  motors,  i^ood 
working  condition.  Box  2033,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


HOE  4  Unit  Press 
SCOTT  4  Unit  Press 
HOE  2  Unit  Press 
GOSS  64  Page  Press 

For  additional  information  inquire: 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  At«.  New  York  17 


Press  Room _ 

TWO  100  H.P.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


GOSS  4-UNIT  PRESS 

Has  color  cylinder,  2154"  ent-off. 
Reels,  AC  drive,  upper  formers. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOISE,  IDAHO  BOX  903 


•  •  • 

AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  &  Tensions. 
Very  reasonably  priced — 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 
•  •  • 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  Pages  with  Stereo. 

•  •  • 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULARS 

4  UNITS  (10  Pages)  with 
8  color  cylinders 
6  UNITS  (24  Pages)  with 
10  color  cylinders. 

•  •  • 

3  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 

4  Deck  GOSS  Single  Width — 23-9/16 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 22)4 

4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — 23-9/10 
4  Deck  GOSS  Double  Width — •'2154 
•  •  • 

I  Unit  GOSS— 12  Pages — 22)4 

1  Unit  DUPLEX — 20  Pages — 22)4 

2  Unit  DUPLEX— 32  Pages— 22)4 

HOE  UNITYPE  PRESSES 

3  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 
0  Units  Vertical  Type — 2154 
0  Units  Balcony  Type — 2154 

3  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 22)4 
t  Unit  Vertical  Type — 22)4 

4  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 123-9/10 
0  Unit  Straight  Pattern— 23-9/10 
12  Unit  Straight  Pattern — 23-9/10 

•  •  • 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ROOMS 

•  00 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York  30,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9  1132 

•  0  0 


Used  Presses 

ir  Sinr»»  now'xpaikprs  ronxtantly  are 
n*i>lacinjj  prrsxfx  with  now  GOSS 
iiTiitH,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
go<Ml  used  presses  available  or  whicli 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

if  (tOSS  emjineers  ran  adapt  surh 
riiuipment  to  your  speriHr  needs. 

if  (‘(IRRKSPONDKNCK  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

ir>3.*»  S.  Paulina  St.  rhira^o,  Illinois 


8  PAGK  Duplex  double  drive,  Hat  bed 
iiewsipaper  pres-s,  an;;le  bar  folder. 
22’ riitofT.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
l*rodures  ^uod  i»aper.  See  it  runnin^f. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  1400,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


32-PAGE  sinjfle  width  Goss  Press, 
Combination  reversible  top  deck  with 
Color  Cylinder 

23-9/  16  rut-ofT 
40  h.p.  AC  motor 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor 
Ink  tank  with  painp. 

In  daily  operation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  January  1,  1955. 

Call  or  write  Frank  Duncan 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

Port.smouth,  Ohio 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut-off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolii  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. _ 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
CO.MPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  -Avenue,  New  A’ork  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  CURVED  ROUTER,  good 
mat  roller,  hand  casting  outfit.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
END  Feed  Unit 
for  Hoe  Press, 

3  running  positions. 

Contact  H.  L.  Garner 

Peterborough  Examiner 

_ Peterborough.  Ontario,  Canada 

W.ANTED — Heavy  duty  Matrix  rolling 
machine.  .A.  H.  Chapman,  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Columbus,  Georgia. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Circulation _ 

CIUCUI-.VTION  Manager  for  Chicago 
Community  Newspaper;  outstanding 
weekly  in  state.  Prefer  man  under 
40  with  controlled  circulation  experi¬ 
ence.  SuiMTvise  delivery  and  collection 
125  carriers.  State  age.  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Box  1805,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  M.ANAGER  for  small 
soulliern  daily.  Needs  car  and  be  able 
to  develop  for  old  established^  paper 
net-ding  more  subscribers.  Write  ex¬ 
perience  Ruston  Daily  Leader,  Ruston, 

Louisiana.  _ 

FIELD  MANAGER  position  open  in 
the  country  circulation  department  of 
a  well  established  Midwest  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
Must  be  a  producer  with  executive 
ability,  able  to  train  both  carrier*  and 
adults  in  sales  promotion.  Opportunity 
for  advancement.  Must  have  own  car 
and  be  free  to  travel.  Top  starting 
salary  pins  car  and  expense  allow¬ 
ances.  Age  30  to  50  years.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  ronfitlential.  Give  complete 
background  and  experience  in  first 
letter.  AA'rite  to  Mr.  Orien  E.  McDan¬ 
iel,  Circnlation  Director,  Journal- 
Tribune  I'ubiicat'in-.  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. _ _ _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  30,000  circulation. 
Prefer  man  with  experience  on  both 
small  and  large  papers.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of  Circu¬ 
lation.  Box  2030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  M.AN.AOER 

wants-d  for  permanent  jiosition  by  com- 
binatinn  iiu»rning  and  evtming  dailies. 
I'resent  manager  must  go  West  for 
health.  Must  !)*•  young,  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  .ABC  records,  promotion, 
carrir  handling,  etc.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  In  a  fine  community.  AVould 
consider  a  jiresent  assistant  manager 
with  right  experience.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  General  Manager  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une  &  Press,  Logansport.  Indiana  and 
state  availability  for  interview  at  our 
I'xpense. 

Classified  Advertising _ 


CLAS.SIFIED  MANAGER 

with  recently  purchased  daily  in 
Coastal  North  Carolina.  .An  excellent 
opportunity  with  an  experienced  young 
bard  hitting  organization.  Pleasant 
yea*r  round  climate,  modem  plant  and 
equipment  which  has  doubled  in  siM 
in  just  5  months.  Write  fully  W.  K. 
Glasgow,  r/n  Daily  News,  Jacksonville, 
I  North  Carolina. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  May  15,  1954 


SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  OoKS  Flat*bod  Webs 
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HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIi’lED  SALESMAN  to  sell, 
service  classified  accounts  on  61,000 
afternoon  daily.  150,000  city  Chart 
Area  6.  Two  man  staff.  Excellent 
opportunity  based  on  ability.  Salary, 
bonus,  plus  usual  benefits.  Write  gir- 
mg  full  details,  age,  marital  status, 
experience,  present  salary  and  avail¬ 
ability,  Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  lrX)R 

The  BEST  Salesman  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness!  If  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
write  Good  copy  in  handling  our  reg¬ 
ular  accounts  and  in  developing  new 
business — YOU  are  the  man  for  usl 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  car  allowance. 
An  exceptional  oipportunity  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  person.  Important  Eastern 
daily.  P.  O.  Box  2566,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTING  MGR. 
capable  of  assuming  managership  in 
the  future  of  midllewestern  daily 
ranked  seventh  by  Media  Records 
among  morning  newspapers  for  the 
first  quarter  1954.  Duties  primarily 
that  of  sales  manager  of  street  sta^ 
of  eight  men.  Experience  in  competi¬ 
tive  market  a  necessity.  Marvelous  op¬ 
portunity  for  trained  man  to  advance 
with  permanency.  Write  giving  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  expectations.  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita  2,  Kansas. 
Attention:  Britt  Brown,  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 


Display  Adveitisiog 


HAVE  OPENING  for  topflight  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  local  display.  Give  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Contact  Robert 
Pifer,  advertising  manager.  Evening 
Chronicle,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  salesman 
who  is  a  hustler.  Prefer  man  with 
smaller  daily  experience  who  enjoys 

doing  speculative  layout  and  copy. 
Excellent,  congenial  working  atmos¬ 

phere  in  two-town  city  of  33,000. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Include  sample 

layouts  with  letter  to  AM,  Grand 

Porks,  North  Dakota,  Herald. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER — Progres¬ 
sive  prize  winning  afternoon  and  Bun- 
day  Daily,  University  city  of  30,000. 
Excellent  staff  of  six.  Real  opportunity 
with  good  earnings  for  experienced 
man  who  can  produce  and  direct  staff. 
Best  working  conditions,  moderate  cost 
housing,  mild  climates,  modern  plant 
equipped  for  color.  Permanent.  Prefer 
man  about  40  with  good  record  in 
daily  field.  Position  open  .Tune  1  to 
15.  Wire  or  OaU  tO'r  Additional  de¬ 
tails  and  arrange  interview.  The  Nor¬ 
man  Transcript.  Phone  18UU,  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  One  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  Retail  Food  Accounts 
most  desirable.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-West¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him. 
All  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  The  Indianapolis 
Times,  Indians,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
for  rapidly  growing  daily  newspaper 
in  Metropolitan  New  York  area.  This 
is  the  proverbial  search  lor  a  ‘  ‘needle 
in  a  haystack".  You  may  be  the  man. 
He  should  be  in  hie  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties.  College  graduate,  ma¬ 
joring  in  marketing,  merchandising, 
advertising  and  selling.  Should  have 
the  personality,  poise  and  persnasive- 
ness  for  Big  'Time  decisione  and  ac¬ 
complishments  with  small  time  neigh¬ 
borliness.  Some  ability  in  copy  and 
layout.  This  opportunity  is  slanted 
towards  management  etatus  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  sales,  marketing  and  merchan¬ 
dising  staffs.  Salary  commensurate 
w’ith  requirements.  Write  fully  in  first 
letter.  Box  2011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
— good  layout.  Write  pving  age, 
experience,  references  and  salary. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Stamford  Advocate, 
Stamford,  Oonneetleat. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Texas  daily.  We  want  a  hustler.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  an  aggressive, 
sound  man.  Write  giving  all  informa¬ 
tion.  Salary  open.  Box  1804,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

HERE  EXISTS  an  opportunity  for  a 
qualified  advertising  director  to  take 
over  an  evening  daily  operation  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  business  manag¬ 
er.  Prime  qualifications  are  a  thorough 
background  of  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  promotion  and  the 
ability  to  aggressively  direct  a  strong 
staff  of  sixteen  retail  and  classified 
men.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  a  man 
who  knows  he  has  what  it  takes. 
Exclusive  field  in  midwest  city  under 
100,000  population,  east  of  Chicago. 
The  importance  of  this  job  commands 
above  average  pay.  Expect  to  make 
selection  within  30  days.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail  and  in  complete  confidence  to: 
Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LANCASTER  (Penn.)  NEWSPAPERS 
NEED  experienced  space  salesman  for 
opportunity  on  retail  advertising  staff. 
Permanent,  with  good  salary  plus  in¬ 
centive  plan  and  emiiloyee  benefits. 
Write  Mr.  Slabach,  8  W.  King  Street, 
or  phone  LAncastcr  .5251,  giving  age, 
experience  and  references. 


WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  manage  ad¬ 
vertising  dispatch  desk  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  and  Sunday  paper  in  100,- 
000  circulation  range.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  and  capable  of 
supervising  8  people.  Reply  in  detail 
giving  age,  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCJUTHERN  New  England  afternoon 
daily,  8,500  circulation,  wants  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  willing  to  do  features 
and  learn  deskwork.  At  least  one  year 
experience  on  small  daily  preferred. 
Good  salary  and  other  benefits.  Box 
1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
MUST  BE  OUTSTANDING 

ONE  of  America’s  best 
middle-sized  newspapers  in 
highly  competitive  field  has 
just  lost  a  darned  good  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  is  looking 
for  a  replacement  who  is 
fast,  versatile  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  producer. 

IDEAL  city,  climate  and 
attractive  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Insurance,  pension  and 
other  perquisites. 

ALL  inquiries  will  be  held 
in  strictest  confidence. 

IN  FIRST  letter  please 
give  age  and  complete  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  back¬ 
ground.  Also  would  like  list 
of  18  carat  references  that 
you  will  offer  when  you  lift 
ban  of  confidence.  Also  send  a 
large  assortment  of  clippings 
which  will  be  returned. 

NEWSPAPER  is  vigorous, 
progressive,  supported  Stev¬ 
enson  but  is  non-partisan 
and  has  friends  and  critics 
in  both  parties.  Box  1026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  OUTDOOR  WRITER 
wanted  as  sports  editor  for  growing 
five-day  PM  in  heart  of  best  salt¬ 
water  sports-fishing  area  on  east 
coast.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  reli¬ 
able,  competent.  Give  all  particulars, 
including  all  experience  and  referenc¬ 
es,  in  first  letter.  Box  1010,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


ADVANCED  joumalism  student,  sum¬ 
mer  employment  small  Ohio  daily.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  get  desk  experience.  Start 
early  June.  Box  1925,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CAN  YOU  SELL 
AN  EDITORIAL  SERVICE? 

IF  YOU  have  a  grasp  of 
what  makes  a  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  department  tick  —  a 
sharp  interest  in  national  af¬ 
fairs  —  establised  national 
newspaper  service  has  an  at¬ 
tractive  opening  for  a  man 
with  natural  sales  ability. 

YOUR  inquiry  will  be 
treated  in  confidence. 

YOU  MUST  have  far  more 
than  average  drive,  energy 
and  references. 

THE  opportunity  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  these  stiff 
requirements. 

PLEASE  include  details 
of  your  age,  professional  and 
school  background  in  your 
first  letter.  Box  1936,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTA.NT  EDITOR  for  fine  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  in  North  Carolina. 
Prefer  journalism  graduate  with  some 
daily  experience.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  become  editor,  share  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities  and  profits  from 
firm.  Write  Box  1932,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  information. 


REPORTER  able  to  double  in  sports 
and  general.  Starting  wage  $52.60. 
Write  Miss  Ruth  Peeling,  editor,  'The 
News-Times  (semi-weekly),  Morebesd 
City,  North  Carolina. 


WANTED  young  reporter  with  some 
experience  from  Chart  Area  nine.  Give 
background,  salary  required.  (Contact 
editor.  The  News,  Galveston,  Texas. 


REPORTER-editor  for  Northern  West- 
cheater  (New  York)  weekly.  Include 
experience,  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photoengraving 


PHOTOENGRAVER  foreman  for  large 
morning  daily  newspaper  in  Chart 
Area  9.  Must  be  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  color  work.  Give  detailed  em¬ 
ployment  record  and  personal  data  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  2028,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLICITY  writer  needed  immediate¬ 
ly  by  Pennsylvania  college.  Send  com¬ 
plete  letter  of  appliestion  to  Box 
2029,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relatiooi 


MAN  with  newspaper  experience  is 
Minnesota  wanted  for  work  with  trsdi 
association.  Headquarters:  Minnesp- 
olis.  Should  have  range  of  contacts 
particularly  in  the  newspaper  field 
and  the  ability  to  talk  to  groups.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  confidential.  Box  1801, 
Editor  £  Publisher, 

_ Syndicate  Salesmen _ 

IF  YOU  are  calling  on  dailies,  kill 
two  chickens  with  one  boulder  by 
selling  CLASSIC  FEATURES  as  a 
side-line  on  a  liberal  commission  Imiu. 
We  offer  one  of  the  Nation’s  'Top 
Daily  TV  columns,  TV  FIRST-NIGH'L 
ER  by  Burton  Rascoe,  and  "The  Lit¬ 
erary  Journal"  a  top  weekly  book 
page  featuring  famous  by  lines.  Other 
features  in  preparation.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  in  leading  newspapers,  but  can 
use  agents.  Classic  Features,  434 
Broadway,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

_ .VIechanical 

WANTED  —  Duplex  pressman  and 
stereotyper  for  small  Indiana  daily. 
Write  Box  2014,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

Classified  Advertising 


HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 

THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Courts 
in  (Classified  can  up  your  earnings— 
change  your  whole  future  I 

ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  Yon 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  FLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School’s  rolls. 

SCOREIS  of  top  newspapers  now  reprs- 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 

FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITERS  SERVICE 


Literary  Agency  _ 


EDITORS,  FREE-LANCERS,  Journal¬ 
ists! — Fiction  and  non-fiction  wanted 
for  submission  to  top  markets.  Write 
for  terms— TODAY  1  Mead  Agency, 
419-4th  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  T. 


LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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BCSINESS  or  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ijong  record  of  kccomplishment  in  daily 
Held,  enerifetic,  promotion  conscioua, 
experienced  in  administrative  and 
Snancial  end  of  newspaper  field.  Pre¬ 
fers  medium-sixed  or  big  city  daily 
with  room  and  desire  for  expansion. 
Aisilable  at  once.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  one  child.  Box  1128, 
Monroe,  Louisiana. _ 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

13  there  a  place  in  your  organization 
for  a  young,  energetic  man  skilled  in 
every  phase  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness!  Experience  includes  advertising 
(layout  and  sales),  news  (now  em¬ 
ployed  as  editor  on  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly),  photos,  engraving,  circulation  and 
promotion.  Served  once  as  general 
manager  of  small  magaiinp.  A  live 
Wire.  Best  references.  Write  Box 
2001,  Editor  te  Publisher. 


experienced,  general  and  business 
manager,  advertising  director,  pub¬ 
lisher,  seeking  connection  in  south  or 
cast  with  small  or  medium  daily  or 
pnbliaher's  assistant  on  larger  daily. 
Experience  includes  establishment  of 
publishing  business  converting  weekly 
to  daily,  establishing  radio  station.  A 
prodncer  and  worker.  Community  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Family  man.  References — 
personal  interview  my  expense.  Salary 
can  be  based  on  opportunity  offered. 
Box  2006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•\rlisl<> — Cartoonists 


OARTOONIST,  Editorial — Strong  on 
local  as  well  as  national.  Reprints 
from  coast  to  coast.  13  years  newspa¬ 
per  art  background— 4  years  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Proficient  with  pen.  brush  and 
crayon.  For  tearsheet  samples  write 
Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OBACK  ILLUSTRATOR,  Straight  or 
Cartoon,  for  story,  sport,  editorial,  or 
ipot  news.  Over  15  years  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  newspaper  and  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Married,  2  children.  Now  in 
Chart  Ares  2.  will  consider  moving. 
Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

Editorial  cartoons, 
illustrating,  layouts, 
retouching.  Currently 
Published  samples  and 
details  on  request. 

Box  2019,  Editor  £  Publisher 


Display  AdvertisinK 


CIRCULATION  Manager — 14  years* 
experience  all  phases.  Proven  record, 
strong  organizer,  excellent  references. 
Available  60  to  90  days.  Prefer  Mid¬ 
west,  consider  any  progressive  paper, 
or  city.  Married,  three  children.  Box 
1812.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager,  .married,  12 
years*  experience  in  all  phases  of  eir- 
tulstion  work  on  8,500  paper.  Carrier 
training,  carrier  promotion,  mail  room, 
motor  routes,  etc.  Would  like  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Pennsylvania,  although,  would 
consider  other  locations.  Now  employed 
u  circulation  manager.  The  best  of 
references  from  present  employer. 
Contact  Karl  Pritchard,  412  Egbert 
Street,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
miR. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  more  Usher  small  daily, 
than  20  years*  experience  on  large  heaviest  news  ass: 
dailies.  Conscientious,  energetic,  ex-  ences,  including 
cellent  references.  Good  background  in  Box  1939,  Editor 
promotion  work.  Prefers  medium-sized 
jr  big  cky  daily.  Box  1128,  Monroe,  eXPERIENOBD 

_  now  J-School  pr< 

post  editorial  writ 

circulation  M.VN.AOBR.  Toung,  er  plus  other  du 
Hgressive.  Experienced  major  dailies.  Western,  Mormon 
Excellent  producer.  ABC  MES.  Box  habits.  Box  1911, 
2010,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCUL.VTION  MANAGER,  age  38. 
Experience  includes:  City  circulation; 
Carrier  promotion  Mail,  direct  and 
via  solicitor;  Sunday  Farm  Service 
(Weekly  Pay).  Experience  ranges 
from  small  dailies  to  sub  head  on 
metropolitan.  Recent  record  shows 
48%  circulation  increase  past  14 
months,  ABC.  Top  references.  Write 
Box  1934,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER-Editor  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  publisher  or  consumer  maga- 
xine.  Alao  available  free  Isnce  criticism 
(experienced  books,  drama,  moviea). 
Box  1719,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Experienced.  Good 
habita.  Don*t  drink.  No  floater.  Not 
afraid  to  work.  Job  must  carry  re- 
spoDiibility.  Box  1724,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SWEET  SET-UP!  DARN  RKJHT. 
modern  daily,  awell  ataff,  atimulating 
beat.  AND  the  beat  DARN  managing 
editor  a  guy  could  want  to  work  for. 
But  after  2^  yeara  thii  restleaa  re¬ 
porter  aeeking  iwitch  to  AM  over 
75,000  clrcnlaticn.  Available  6  weeka 
after  notified  of  hiring.  Vet,  degree, 
references  aplenty.  Box  1754,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR-Reporter. 
Seven  years  in  top  slot  small  daily. 
Sober,  industrious,  will  travel.  Age  33. 
Seek  permanent  location  Chart  Areaa 
2.  4,  12.  Box  1808,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  and  desk- 
man  wanta  employment  at  once.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest  but  will  go  anywhere. 
H.  E.  Coffey.  San  Marcoi,  Texsts. 


1T*S  GREAT  TO  BE  HOME 
RECENTLY  returned  wire  service  bu¬ 
reau  chief  weary  covering  wars  (Ko- 
res-Indo  China)  seeking  apot  on  daily. 
Accurate  reporter,  editor,  feature 
writer,  columnist  and  adminiatrstor 
who  takes  newa  hntinesa  seriouily. 
Well-known  byliner  offering  top  ref¬ 
erences,  BSJ,  MA  Government,  29,  vet¬ 
eran,  ear,  single  end  sober.  Bsek  to 
wire  service  .  .  .  and  wars  if  newapa- 
per  job  unobtainable.  Relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  1839,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


KOREAN  vet,  27,  tingle.  BA.  wants 
start  on  small  paper.  Prefers  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1807,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STYLE-conseions  eopyreader,  swing 
nisn.  Vet,  28,  six  years*  experience. 
Seeks  spot  on  large  daily.  Box  1806, 
Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


TWO  Seniors,  Jonmsliam  majora,  seek 
summer  employment.  June-September. 
Steno,  Typing,  reporting  experience. 
Box  1824,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEST.  NORTHWEST  —  City  editor 
30.000  daily,  well  experienced  large 
papers.  38,  family,  wants  to  relocate. 
City  desk.  Copy  desk.  Reporting. 
Available  June  1.  Box  1828,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


RDI'TOR  NEEDEmt 
Nineteen  years  on  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  as  night,  news,  sports,  city  and 
wire  editor;  all-around  reporter;  desk- 
man;  sports  columnist;  makeup;  age 
42,  married,  family;  civic-minded;  now 
employed.  Editor,  926  Penrose,  Walls 
Walla.  Washington. 


EDITOR — PUBLISHER  —  Top-flight. 
*‘not  too  expensive**  newspaperman 
available  about  June  1-15.  Some  20 
yeara  all-around  experience  in  Middle 
West,  Par  West.  Southwest  and  South 
on  small,  medium  and  large  dailies. 
Experience  includes  two  years  pub¬ 
lisher  small  daily.  Capable  of  handling 
heaviest  news  assignments.  Full  refer¬ 
ences,  inclnding  present  employer. 
Box  1939,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENOBD  EDITOR,  reporter, 
now  J-SchooI  prof,  seeks  psrmanent 
post  editorisl  writer,  or  editorial  writ¬ 
er  plus  other  dutiei,  on  good  daily. 
Weatem,  Mormon  background.  Good 
habits.  Box  1911,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SnUATIO.NS  WANTED 


Editorial 


OENER1.VL  NEWS,  college  graduate, 
age  26,  single,  some  experience.  Chart 
Area — anywhere  except  in  South.  Box 
1933,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOUJiNALISM.  LIBRARY  grad.  Mar¬ 
ried,  29,  vet.  Editor,  reporter;  sports, 
general.  Member  SDX.  Box  1943, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OUTSIDE  U.  S.  A. 

American  editor,  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher  now  in  charge  of  10,000  daily 
abroad  wanta  position  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  outside  U.S.  War  vet,  80, 
married,  no  children.  Seven  years 
varied  experience,  U.S.,  abroad.  Ref¬ 
erences,  clippings  top  U.S.  dailies, 
wire  services.  Air  Mail  Box  1907,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED  report¬ 
er,  deskman,  32,  now  city  editor  on 
20,000  Midwest  daily,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box 
1922.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
combo  or  straight  photo  on  daily. 
Country-trained  printer  with  B.J.  and 
year’s  experience.  Woman,  24.  single. 
Energetic,  capable.  Will  travel.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1923.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  33,  seeks  position.  Chart 
Area  nine  preferred.  Seven  years*  ex¬ 
perience  including  five  on  dailies.  Some 
desk  work.  References.  Honor  gradu¬ 
ate,  Texas  University.  Married.  Veter¬ 
an.  Available  immediately.  Box  1940, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  3  years*  expsrience 
seeks  small-city  desk  job  or  beat  with 
future  Chart  Ares  2,  3.  Single,  veter¬ 
an.  Box  1929,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TIME  for  a  change,  says  working  city 
hall  reporter,  who  is  a  Missouri  grad, 
vet,  single,  able,  aggressive,  etc.  Box 
1906,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 


VHIT,  24,  Ivy  League  graduate  Jour¬ 
nalism  major  preaently  employed  traf¬ 
fic  and  copy  with  4A  Ad  Agency.  Box 
1937,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR 

A.B.J.,  equivalent  of  A.B.,  graduate 
study  in  political  science,  two  yeuirs 
courthouse  reporter  metropolitan  daily, 
two  yeara  aaaociate  editor  weekly,  two 
and  one-half  years  Woman’s  editor 
metropolitan  daily,  wishes  change,  pre¬ 
ferably  out  of  woman’s  ^Id. 

EXPERIENCED  makeup,  layout, 
copy  (desk,  drama,  literary,  art, 
music  criticism. 

Knows  News.  Good  Feature 
writer. 

BOX  1908,  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 


AUTOMOTIVE  EDITOR 
Get  expert  coverage  in  auto  field,  busi¬ 
ness  news,  politics  with  young  but 
seasoned  reporter-editor.  Good  trade. 
Consumer  press  background.  Handles 
speed  graphic.  Chart  area  1,  2,  6. 
Box  2021,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  Editor,  small  daily,  would  like 
to  move  up.  Desk  or  reporting  on 
larger  paper,  top  job  on  small.  Vet, 
28,  BA.  Box  2018,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR.  35.  who  leaves  desk 
on  9,000  daily  to  fuel  zest  for  report¬ 
ing,  repeated  editorial,  all  beata  award 
winner,  holds  newspapers  mast  trans¬ 
form  coverage  from  accepted  routine, 
stress  superior  ability  over  other  me¬ 
dia,  give  readers  strong  local  news, 
its  origins,  color.  I  seek  publisher  de¬ 
manding  vitalized  paper.  Ambition  will 
not  rest  until  my  9  seasoned  years,  3 
dsilies,  culminates  with  aggressive  po¬ 
sition.  Want  association  with  publish¬ 
er  who  deals  not  in  platitudes  but 
with  the  people,  their  needs,  hopes, 
beliefs.  Box  2023,  Editor  ft  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

COPYREADBR,  large  morning  daily, 
seeks  similar  position.  References. 

'  Box  2003,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  (7  years)  young  Edi¬ 
tor  now  employed  on  top  Southern 
daily  seeks  responsible  job  on  North¬ 
ern  counterpart.  Handles  city  or  tele¬ 
graph  desks,  .\dept  at  makeup,  copy 
handling.  Reporting  background.  Box 
2008,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FDRMEK  Stars  and  Stripes  sports 
editor  wishes  roportorial,  desk  work 
on  Chart  Area  2,  6,  or  8  daily.  Civil¬ 
ian  experience  on  two  dailies.  Exten¬ 
sive  makeup  experience.  25,  single, 
draft  exempt.  ABJ  Iowa  U.  Box  2031, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


l.E.VV'E  the  woman  s  angle  to  this 
girl.  Experience  includes  picture  lay¬ 
outs;  makeup;  headlines;  column; 
newa;  features.  J-grsd.  Box  2022, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PLANNING  AHEAD!  Sports  editor  2 
years  10,000  daily  now  wants  move 
upward.  Available  August  1st.  Mar¬ 
ried,  24,  BAJ,  car,  camera  know-how. 
All  chart  areas.  Box  2020,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-Announcer.  Seeks  straight 
writing  job.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  8  years 
reporting,  re-write,  photography.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Allen  Ericson,  6 
Young  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN,  exiperienced, 
vet,  25,  available  immediately — any¬ 
where.  Box  2032,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-Photographer,  3  years  on 
small  dailies.  B.A.  government.  Prefer 
City  Hall  beat.  Chart  Area  2,  Ohio. 
Box  2017,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SINGLE  gal,  27,  wishea  to  seeede  from 
East;  move  to  Dallas,  Texas.  Back¬ 
ground,  OOP  campaign,  ghent  writing, 
public  relations.  Seeks  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  promotional  position.  Box 
2013.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-ASSISTANT  CITY 
EDITOR  currently  employed  on  10,000 
daily  seeking  a  job  with  futvu-e.  Six 
years*  experience  all  beats  including 
five  years  photo  experience.  Priie  win¬ 
ning  makeup.  Permanent  only.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8.  Box  2004,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor,  34,  seeks  permanent 
spot  anywhere.  Now  employed  daily 
53,000.  Thoroughly  experienced,^  good 
referenees.  J-grad,  $95  minimum. 
Write  Box  2026,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


SPORTS  OR  NEWS  EDITOR.  Seven 
years*  experience  with  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Competent  in  all  phases 
editorial,  advertialng,  make-up.  Would 
like  place  with  afternoon  daily  or  tap 
weekly  with  future.  Absolutely  top 
references.  Box  2012,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  writer,  12  years*  experience, 
seeks  spot  on  daily  50,000  or  more 
circulation,  equally  at  home  with  fa¬ 
mous  athletes  or  local  start,  J-grad, 
31.  single,  Box  2002,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lithor. 


Promotion — Public  Reiations 


MERE  40-hour-week  reporting 
leaves  extra  time.  Want  free-lance 
publicity  chore.  Apt  In  rariety — glut¬ 
ton  for  work.  Box  1912,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MA.NAOINO  EDITOR  prize  winning 
offset  weekly  9  years  wants  change 
with  a  challenge.  35.  Agrtcnltural 
Journalism,  Promotion  experience.  Ex¬ 
pert  photographer.  Write  Box  2000, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


10  YEARS*  experience.  Newepaper 
work,  publicity,  public  relation!,  i^ei 
promotion,  fund  raising,  travel  writ¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  drive.  Sparkling  ideas 
with  pleasing  personality.  Wants  tough 
job  with  challenge.  Box  2009,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


ENTHUSIASTIC  man  with  vast  prac¬ 
tical  exgierience  would  sincerely  like 
to  aid  some  newspaper  in  lowering 
their  compoting  room  ceita.  Decire 
personal  interview  at  Atlantic  City 
Conference  in  June.  Box  1918,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Tn  a  splendid  analysis  of  “Liter¬ 
ature,  the  Law  of  Obscenity,  and 
the  Constitution,”  the  March  issue 
of  the  Minnesota  Law  Review  con¬ 
cludes:  “The  current  threat  to 

freedom  of  expression  in  literature 
is  the  mass  suppression  of  books 
through  secret  lists  distributed  by 
private  or  public  authorities  to 
book  dealers  or  distributors  threat¬ 
ening  prosecution  unless  the  books 
are  removed  from  circulation.” 

Editors  witnessing  local  book 
censors  at  work  will  want  to  read 
it. 

The  article  written  by  two  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Law  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  William  B.  Lock¬ 
hart  and  Robert  C.  McClure,  noted 
“that  constitutional  protection 
(First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments)  for  literature  attacked  as 
obscene  is  an  open  and  live  issue 
today.”  It  recalled  the  obscenity 
case  against  “Memoirs  of  Hecate 
County”,  written  by  Edmund  Wil¬ 
son  and  published  by  Doubleday  & 
Company.  Two  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  New 
York  City  found  Doubleday  guilty 
of  publishing  and  selling  an  ob¬ 
scene  book  but  wrote  no  opinion 
and  gave  no  reasons.  The  third 
judge  dissented,  finding  the  book 
not  obscene  but  did  not  consider 
the  constitutional  issues  raised  by 
the  defense.  The  conviction  was 
affirmed  without  opinion  in  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  then  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  without  opinion. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  divided  equally,  four  to 
four,  affirming  the  conviction. 

Aside  from  this  case,  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  never  consid- 
.ered  a  case  in  which  these  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  were  asserted 
as  a  defense  to  an  obscenity  charge 
against  literature.  The  authors 
•state: 

“This  article  is  written  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  is  essential  for  this  is- 
•  sue  (constitutional  protection)  to 
’be  raised  and  carried  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  a  strong  case  in 
order  to  establish  that  literature 
-dealing  with  sex  is  entitled  to  the 
same  freedom  of  expression  as 
literature  dealing  with  any  other 
significant  social  problem.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  recognition  that  such 
literature  is  entitled  to  the  consti- 
•tutional  protection  given  freedom 
of  expre-ssion  generally,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  tested  by  the  same  con¬ 
stitutional  standards,  would  pro- 
•vide  a  powerful  means  for  induc¬ 
ing  local  authorities  to  pay  less  at¬ 
tention  to  pressure  groups  and  to 
adopt  a  rational  and  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  in  appraising  charges  of  ob¬ 
scenity  in  literature.  Such  a  rul¬ 
ing  would  go  far  toward  bringing 
about  a  quick  restoration  of  san¬ 
ity  when  periodic  orgies  of  censor¬ 
ship  break  out,  as  in  the  most  re- 
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cent  wide-spread  outbreak  of  cen¬ 
sorship  aimed  at  paper  -  bound 
books.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  authors  noted  that  “as  the 
sales  of  paper-bound  books  mount¬ 
ed,  so  too  did  the  attention  of  the 
sensitive  and  censorious,”  also  that 
between  80  and  90%  of  the  paper- 
bound  books  are  reprints  of  books 
previously  published  in  hard  cov¬ 
ers.  They  reviewed  the  efforts  of 
various  groups  to  secure  the  re¬ 
moval  of  blacklisted  literature 
from  newsstands  and  drugstores: 
the  National  Organization  for  De¬ 
cent  Literature,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  official 
censorship  boards  such  as  the 
Board  of  Review  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  and  the  Georgia  Literature 
Commission;  the  Detroit  police 
censor  bureau,  and  the  chief  of 
police  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  Federated  Women’s 
Clubs  of  Youngstown. 

Apparently  the  professors  ob¬ 
tained  the  blacklists  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  not  easy  to 
lay  hands  on.  The  national  NODI, 
list  contained  titles  of  300  paper- 
Nsund  books  in  April,  1953,  while 
those  of  local  NODL  groups 
varied:  In  Detroit  for  the  same 

month,  the  NODL  listed  more  than 
350  titles  and  the  St.  Paul  NODL 
list  almost  750  as  undesirable. 

Among  the  authors  who  had  at 
least  three  books  on  one  or  more 
of  the.se  lists  were  James  M.  Cain, 
Frskine  Caldwell,  James  R.  Far¬ 
rell,  Pierre  Louys,  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  John  O’Hara  and  Emile 
Zola.^ 

There  were  such  books  as  Niven 
Busch’s  “Duel  in  the  Sun,”  C.  S 
Forester’s  “The  African  Queen,” 
Ernest  Hemingway’s  “A  Farewell 
to  Arms,”  James  A.  Michener’s 
“Tales  of  the  South  Pacific,”  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley’s  “Kitty  Foyle,” 
Boccaccio’s  “Decameron,”  Flaub- 
art’s  “Madam  Bovary”  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  by  De  Maupas- 
•sant. 

Other  prominent  books  were  list¬ 
ed.  The  authors  commented  that 
in  Youngstown  the  chief  of  police 
not  only  prepared  his  own  list  from 
the  appearance  of  the  jackets  and 
blurbs  on  paper-bound  books  but 

also  took  both  the  “illegal”  and 

the  “partially  objectionable”  lists 
of  the  Detroit  censor  bureau  and 
combined  them  in  a  single  list. 

Among  the  books  he  succeeded  in 
suppressing,  until  a  publisher  ob¬ 
tained  an  injunction  in  federal 
court  against  him,  were  John  Stein¬ 
beck’s  “Cannery  Row,”  Christo¬ 
pher  Isherwood’s  “The  Last  of  Mr. 
Norris,”  and  Pierre  Lamure’s 

“Moulin  Rouge.” 

“Surely,  in  the  face  of  this  rec¬ 
ord,  it  could  not  seriously  be  con¬ 
tended  that  today’s  censors  are  any 
more  discriminating  than  their 


predecessors,”  the  authors  state. 
“The  same  ignorance  or  disregard 
of  the  literary  and  other  values  of 
a  book  marks  the  censor’s  activ¬ 
ities  today  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  are  not 
hard  to  find.  For  the  censor  is 
seldom  a  person  who  appreciates 
esthetic  values  or  understands  the 
nature  and  function  of  imaginative 
literature.  His  interests  lie  else¬ 
where.  Often  an  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  person,  he  sets  out  to  look 
for  smut  and  consequently  finds  it 
almost  everywhere,  oblivious  of 
the  context  and  the  values  of  the 
book  in  which  he  finds  what  he 
seeks.  His  one-track  interest  often 
is  reinforced  when  his  smut-snuf¬ 
fing  becomes  a  professional  occu¬ 
pation.” 

*  *  « 

After  a  lengthy  review  of  the 
law  of  ob.scenity,  the  authors  con¬ 
tinue: 

“The  foregoing  analysis  requires 
the  conclusion  that  much  obscenity 
censorship  authorized  by  the  terms 
of  current  statutes  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  danger  of  influencing 
a  change  in  the  current  moral 
standards  of  the  community,  or  of 
shocking  or  offending  readers,  or 
of  stimulating  sex  thoughts  or  de¬ 
sires  apart  from  objective  conduct, 
can  never  justify  the  losses  to  so¬ 
ciety  that  result  from  interference 
with  literary  freedom.  Until  social 
research  develops  more  adequate 
knowledge  concerning  the  effects 
of  reading  on  sex  conduct,  prob¬ 
ably  some  leeway  must  be  left  for 
permissible  banning  of  books  rea¬ 
sonably  thought  likely  to  lead  to 
antisocial  .sex  conduct,  when  they 
are  found  to  have  insufficient  off¬ 
setting  value  to  society.  But  even 
with  this  leeway,  many  of  the 
books  now  claimed  to  fall  under 
the  ban  of  current  obscenity  sta¬ 
tutes  are  entitled  to  constitutional 
protection.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
expre.ssion  cannot  be  impaired 
simply  because  a  legislature  or 
court  hangs  the  label  ‘obscene’  on 
a  bcHik.  For  example  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  Massachusetts  decisions  up¬ 
holding  convictions  for  selling 
“Strange  Fruit”  and  “.An  American 
Tragedy”  violated  the  constitu- 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

May  16-20 — Special  Librariet 
Association,  annual  convention, 
Nethenand  Plaza  Hotel,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

May  18 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

May  20-22 — Pacific  North- 
w  e  s  t  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  meeting, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Ore. 

May  20-22  —  Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates,  national  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York. 

May  21-22  —  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion 
Inn.  State  College,  Pa. 

May  22-23 — Inland  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Clinic,  Northwestern 
University,  Orrington  Hotel, 
Evanston.  111. 

May  24-25  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  27-29  —  Pacific  North¬ 
west  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  meeting, 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

May  28-30  —  Florida  Press  ; 
Association,  Spring  meeting,  | 
Ellinor  Village,  Ormond  Beach,  j 
north  of  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.  | 


tional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Similarly,  many  of  the 
books  on  the  prosecutors’  and 
NODL  lists  cannot  constitutionally 
be  banned.” 

The  authors  do  not  contend  that 
all  obscenity  cen.sorship  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  they  admit  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  proper  definition.  But 
they  insist  the  final  agency  to  de¬ 
termine  what  literature  may  be 
censored  must  he  an  appellate 
court  operating  under  uniform  con¬ 
stitutional  standards  and  subject  to 
ultimate  review  by  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

“The  constitutional  standard  in 
ob.scenity  censorship  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  formula,”  the  article 
continues,  asserting  that  a  sound 
decision  requires  the  careful  bal¬ 
ancing  of  ail  relevant  factors  bear¬ 
ing  on  “(a)  the  losses  to  society 
that  may  result  from  cen.soring 
the  book,  and  (b)  the  harms  to 
{Continued  on  page  71) 
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Linotype  Comets  ore  the  fastest-selling 
linecasting  machines  in  the  world! 

Linotype  Comets  are  the  fastest-selling  linecasting 
machines  because  they’re  the  fastest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  for  manual  or  tape  operation. 


New  in  design  and  performance,  Linotype  Comets  en¬ 
joy  record-breaking  straight-matter  production.  And 
their  simplified  construction  means  minimum  main¬ 
tenance  and  downtime. 

For  full  details  on  the  proved  cost-cutting  abilities  of 
the  Comet,  see  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer. 
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newspapers  cover  a 
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\  Southwest  Market . . . 


The  TRIBUNE 

(Evening) 

The  JOURNAL* 

(Morning) 


Here’s  proof  of  Albuquerque’s 

TREMENDOUS  GROWTH 


Number  ONE  in  the 
UNITED  STATES! 


You  can  reach  this  rich,  growing  market . . . 
with  impact  and  coverage  . . .  through  the 
combination  Journal  and  Tribune! 


*Also  published  Sunday 
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